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PART. I 


Analysis of the Court Cases and Legislative Debates 
leading to the First Amendment of the Constitution 
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(iii; 


Analysis of the Judgments of Supreme Court and 


ihe High Courts leading to the First Amendment of 


the Constitution 


Article 15(1) of the Constitution of India specifically 
bars the state from discriminating against any citizen 
of India on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, 
place of birth or any of them. This provision repre- 
sents another dimension of the principle of equality 
enshrined in article 14. Where a law falls within the 
prohibited confines of article 15(1), it cannot be vali- 
dated by recourse to article 14 and by applying any 
principle of reasonable classification. ¢ cumulative 
effect of articles 14 and 15 is not that the state cannot 
pass unequal laws, but if it docs enact unequal laws, 
ihey have to be justified on reasonable classification 
and becausé¢ of article 15(1), religion, rece, caste, sex 
or place of birth alone cannot be a reasonable ground 
for discrimination. Further, -article 29(Z) also 
guarantees protection ‘to citizens against state action 
which discriminates acmission to educational institu- 
tions on grounds of religion, race, caste, language or 
any of them. 


This being the position, soon after the coming into 
force of the Constitution, challenges were made to 
govefnmental programmes aimed at making special 
provisions for weaker sections of: society in the field 
of education and housing.» Two judicial decisions, one 
of ‘the Supreme Court, and the other of the Bombav 
High Court led to the First Amendment of the Consti- 
tution in 1951. 


The Supreme Court decision is State of Madras. v. 
Champakam Dorairajan. For many years before the 
commencement of the Constitution, admission to pro- 

‘fessional colleges such as Medical and Engineering 
Colleges was regulated on the basis of religion, caste 
and race set forth in the Communal G.O. For every 
14 seats to be filled by the Selection Committee, 
candidates were selected on the following basis |: 


Non-Brahmins (Hindus) 6 
Backward Hindus 2 
Brahmins 2 
Harijans 2 
Anglo Indtans & Indian Christians 1 
Muslims 1 


Two Brahmin candidates, one each for’ Medical and 
Engineering Colleges respectively, who could not get 
admission, challenged the Communal G.O. as being 
violative of the fundamental right in article 29(2). 
Even though they had academic qualifications, they 
were refused -admission on the ground that they were 
Brahmins. Apparently admission was refused on the 
basis of religion, race and caste. The Supreme Court 


1, ATR 1951 S.C. 236, 


S/7 MA/61—2 


in an opinion by Justice S. R. Das held that the Classi- 
fication in the Communal G.O was based-cn religion, 
race. and caste which is forbidden under article 29(2). 
The Court rejected the argument of ihe State based on 
article 46 which enjoins on it to make special provisions 
for the cducational and economic interests of the 
weaker sections of the people, on the ground that the 
fundamental rights were, “sacrosanct and not liable to 
be abridged by any Legislative or Executive act or 
order, except to the extent provided in the appropriate 
Art. in Part I. In our opinion, that is the correct 
way in which the provisions found in parts HE and 1V 
have to be understood” 


The Court invalidated. the Communal G.O. on tne 
ground that it classificd admission on the basis of 
religion, race and caste. 


The second is the Bombay High Court decision in 
Jagwant Kaur v, State of Bombaye In this case an 
order of the collector of Poona under section 5 of the 
Bombay Land Requisition Act for requisitioning some 
land in Poona for the establishment of a Harijan Colony 
was challenged as violative of article 15(1). The 
basis of challenge was that a colony intended for the 
benefit only of Harijans was discrimmatory under the 
above constitutional provision. Further, it was held 
that-article 46 could not override any fundamental 
tight. .Consequently, the order was declared void. 


At the time of the decision in this case, (18-23-1952), 
presumably the First Amendment had not come into 
effect. Chief Justice Chagla had observed : 


We date say that after the amendment it would 
be possible for the State to put up a Harijan 
colony in order to advance the interest of 
the backward class, But till that amendment 
was enacted, as Art. 15 stood, it was not 
competent to the State to discriminate in 
favour of any caste or community. 


Thus, it may be pointed out that it was these two 
decisions which led to the amendment of article 15. 
The First Amendment incorporated clause 4 to article 
15 empowering the State to make special provisions 
for the advancement of any socially and educationally 
backward classes of citizens or for the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes despite article 15(1) 
or clause (2) of article 29. The object of the sti- 
tutional amendment was to bring articles 15 and 29 in 
line with article 16(4) which empofers the State to 
make Special provisions for the backward classes in 
matters of public employment. 





+, A.LR. 1952 Bom. 461. 
3. Id. at 462. 


Analysis of the Debatcs of the Constitution (First Amendment) Act, 1951 in so far 2s it pertains to 
the addition of Article 15(4) 


As noted earlier, Champukam Derairajan’s case 
invalidated the Madras reservations in educational 
institutions and by implication barred all preferential 
treatment outside the sphere of government employ- 
ment. This decision caused a political agitation in 
South India and led to the amendment of article 15 by 
adding clause (4). In the debate on the amendment 
Prime Minister Nehru remarked : 


The House knows very well and there is no need 
for trying (o hush it up, that this particular 
matter in this particular shape arose because 
of certain happenings in Madras.' 


While others gencrally agreed that the momentum for 


the amendment was given by the Madras agitation, 


Shankaraiva pointed out that 


It is not only the Madras Government that is 
concerned with this burt the whole of South 
India—the State of Mysore, Travancore- 
Cochin and even Bombay.’ 


Deshmukh, however, pointed out that the problem was 
not confined to Madras but was bound to arise else- 
where as soon as the backward classes became more 
aware and assertive.® 


The debates over the amendment revolved around 
the desirability of providing educational preferences 
to the backward classes, and it related in part also to 
the question of identification of the backward classes 
(who were the backward classes 7). 


The bill was referred to a select committee after 
some discussion on May 16, 1951. Further debate 
on the amendment to Article 15(4) took place on 
May 18, 29, 30, 31 and June 1 and 2. The clause 
inserting article 15(4) was passed on June 1, and the 
entire bill on June 2. This amendment was one of 
the three maior changes made by the Constitution. 
We are not concerned with the other two. 


The original draft of article 15(4) would have added 
to article 15(3) which authorised special provision for 
women and children, the words : 


or for the educational, economic, or social 
advancement of any backward class of 
citizens.‘ 


Nehru explained that the Sclect Committee chose the 
words as they are now in “Art. 15(4) “hecanse they 





1, Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XII—13 (Part WJ) at col, 9615. 
3, Id. at 9000. 
%, Td, at 9775. 
4. Id. at 8929, 


(socially and educationally backward classes) occur 
in Article 340 and it wanted to bring them bodily from 


7s 


there”. 


Thus the language of Art. 15(4) is on the lines of 
article 340 which provides that the Backward Classes 
Commission ‘to be set up under that article would list 
the “socially and educationally backward classes of 
citizens”, The issuc whether the determination by the 
Commission and later by the President would be final 
agitaicd the members. While some members such as 
Thakaur Das Bhargava’ and M. A. Ayyangar’ liked 
the final phrasing because they thought it limited 
backward classes to those to be specified by the Presi- 
dent after the recommendation of the Commission 
under article 340, others, such as, Hukum Singh* and 
S. P. Mookerjce* objected that they were not so con- 
fined. In fact an amendment to make clear this 
limitation to the groups specified under Article 340 
was not accepted by the Government and was defeated 
by the House.” Some others like Seth Govind Das 
and Venkataraman assumed that the identification of 
the backward classcs would be within the purview of 
the State governments who may be trusted to do their 
job well. 


Perusal of the debates shows that whatever may be 
the criteria for the classification of the backward classes 
and by whomsoever they are to be designated as such, 
they were to be a list of castes or communifics, 
Ambedkar, the then Law Minister, frankly observed 
that the amendment was required because “what are 
called backward ciasses are..... nothing else but a 
collection of certain castes.” " Members felt that the 
provision should not allow communal quotas to be 
enjoyed by more advaiced gronps, Though economic 
backwardness of the groups who deserved preferences 
was emphasises, it was just not the poor alone that the 
government and the speakers had in mind. Nehru in 
fact observed that 


We have to deal with the situation where for a 
variety of causes for which the present gene- 
ration is not to blame, the past has the res- 
ponsibility, there are groups, classes, indi- 
viduals, communities..... who are backward. 
They are backward in many ways—econo- 
mically, socially, educationally—sometimes 


&. Td, at 9830. 

*, Id. at 9719. 

7, Id. at 9817. 
“*| Td. at 9823, 

*. Id. at 9824. 
18, Id, at 9832-33, 
11, Td. at 90006. 





they are not backward in one of these res- 
pects and yet backward in another. ‘The 
fact is thercfore that if we wish to encourage 
them in regard to these matters, we had to 
do something special for them.” 


Though he did not refer about caste as such, it seems 
to be clear that what was needed were not measures 


to wipe out all inequalities but those — specilically 
associated with the social structure : 
We want to put an end to ...... all those infinite 


divisions that have grown up in our social 
life ..... we may call them by any name you 
like, the caste system or religious divisions 
etc. There are of course economic divisions 
but we realize them and we try to deal with 


them ...... But in the structure that has 
grown up ...... with its vast number of 
fissures or divisions ...... ” 


K. T. Shah, who strongly felt that the backwardness 
to be remedied was economic, proposed to do away 
with the word “classes” and to add “economically” to 
quali’y the term “backward classes”."* Nehru, however, 
was not willing to accept any of the amendments, 
though he had no objection to adding “economically” 
but to do so would make it different from the language 
used in article 340. He observed partinently : 


But if [ added “economically” I would at the 
same time not make it kind of a cumulative 
thing but would say that a person who is 


3, Id. at 96)o, 
8, Id, 
4, Td, at 8121. 


lacking in any of these things should be 
helped. “Socially” is a much wider word 
including many things and certainly including 
economically. 


The predominant feeling of the House was that special 
measures were required to remedy special inequalities 
of caste and community which tended to accentuate 
economic disparity among the groups. 


Conclusion 


The debates show that the description of the back- 
ward classes in clause 4 of article 14 should be similar 
to that in clause 1 of article 3490. This was the reason 
that the word “economically” did not find a place in 
clause 4 of article 15 though several members pointed 
out that in the identification of socially and 
educationally backward classes, economic backward- 
ness could not be ignored. 


On the whole it was not clear whether “caste” was 
to be the sole critcrion for determining “backwardness” 
though it may be pertinent to refer to the views of 
Nehru and Ambedkar. Nehru expressed the view that 
all the incqualities associated with the social structure 
have to be done away with and it appears that “social 
Structure” meant the caste divisions or religious divi- 
sions (and not so much economic divisions) Ambedkar 
was morc specific on the point when he said “what 
are called backward classes are nothing else but a 
collection of certain castes” 


The listing of backward classes by the President 
on ‘the recommendations of the Backward Classes 
Commission was not intended to be final. The state 
governments were also to identify backward classes. 


48, fd. at 9830, 
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Summary of Cases under Article 15(4) 
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Sate of APL, B. Sugar 


AR. 1968 S.C. 1379 


Facts 

The case come on appeal to the Supreme Court 
from ihe decision of the Andhra Pradesh High Court 
in Sagar v. State of AP. (ALR. 1968 ABP. 165) 
invalidating the Andhra Government's notification of 
June, 1966 as modificd by an Order of July, 1966 for 

the Telangana Regiqn and. by an order of August, 
* 1966 for the Andhra Region, reserving seats for back- 
ward classes in Medical institutions on the ground 
that the list was made solely on the basis of caste. 


Ivsues 


(i) Whether the list of backward classes based 
solely on caste is Iegal ? 


Extracts 
Shah J. 


6. tn the context in which it occurs the expression 
“class” means a homogeneous section of the people 
grouped together because of certain likenesses or com- 
mon traits and who are identifiable by some common 
attributes such as status, rank, occupation. residence 
in a locality, race, religion and the like. In determining 
whether a particular section. forms a class, caste 
cannot be excluded altogether. But in the deter- 
mination of a class a test solely based upon the caste 
or community cannot also be accepted. By Clause (1), 
Ariicle 15 prohibits the State from discriminating 
against any citizen on grounds only of religion, race, 
caste, sex, place of birth or any of them. By Clause 
(3) of Article 15 the State is. notwithstanding the pro- 
vision contained in Clause (1), permitted to make 
special provision fer women and children. By Clause 
(4) a special provision for the advancement of any 
socially and educationally backward classes of citizens 
or for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes is 
outside the perview of Clause(1). But Clause(4) is 
exception to Clause (1). Being an exception, it can- 
not be extended so as in effect to destroy the guarantee 
of Clause(1). The Parliament has by enacting Clause 
(4) attempted to balance as against the right of 
equality of citizens the special necessities of the weaker 
sections of the people by allowing a provision to be 
made for their advancement. In order that the effect 
may be given to Clause(4) it must appcar that the 
beneficiaries of the special provisions are classes which 

sare backward socially and educationally and they are 
other than the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
and that the provision made is for their advancement. 
Reservation mav be adopted to advance the interests 
of weaker sections of society but in doing so, care 
must be taken to see that deserving and qualified candi- 


dates are not excluded from admission to higher 
education institutions. The criterion for determining 
the backwardness must pot be based solely on religion, 
race, caste, sex or place of birth, and the backwardness 
being social and educational must be similar to the 
backwardness from which the Scheduled Castes and 
the Scheduled Tribes suffer. These are the principles 
with which have been enunciated in the decision of 
this Court in M. R. Balaji’s case... 


7, The fist dated June 21, 1963, of castes prepared 
by the Andhra Pradesh Government to determine 
backward classes for the purpose of Article 15(4) 
was declared invalid by the High Court of Andhra 
Pradesh in P. Sukhadev's case 966-1 Andh WR 294, 
A. first list was oublished under the amended rales 
with some modifications, but the basic scheme of the 
list was apparently not altered. It is true that the 
allidavits filed by the Chief Secretary in the High 
Court and the Director of Social Welfare that he 
considered the representations madc to him, consulted 
the Law Sccretary and certain publications relating to 
the study of backward classes, e.g. Thurston's “Caste 
and Tribes” and Sirajul Hasan’s “Caste and Tribes”, 
and made his recommendations which were modified 
bythe Sub-Committee appointed by the Council of 
Ministers and ultimately the Council of Ministers 
prepared a final list of backward classes. But before 
the High Court the materials which the Cabinet Sub- 
Committee or the Council of Ministers considered 
werc not placed nor was any evidence led about the 
criteria adopted by them for the purnose of determ ning 
the backward classes. The High Court observed : 


“A perusal of this affidavit (Chief Secretary affidavit) 
aswell as that of the Director cf Social Welfarc..... ... 
which are filed on behalf of the Government do not 
say what was the material placed hefore the Cabinet 
Sub-Committee or the Council of Ministers, from 
which we could conclude that the criteria laid down 
by their Lordships of the Supreme Court have been 
applied in preparing the list of backward classes”, 
After referring to the opinion of the Law Secretary 
and the views of the Director of Social Welfare they 
observed : 


eid bd tates Seis We are not able to ascertain whether 
any material, and if so, what material was placed before 
the Cabinet Sub-Committee. up to which the list of 
backward classes was drawn. On the other hand, it 
is stated that the Law Secretary and the Director of 
Social Welfare set together and drew up a list. the 
former specifying the legal requirements and the latter 
as an expert advising on the social and educational 
backwardness of class or classes.” 


It was urged before the High Court that expert 
knowledge of the Director of Social Welfare and of 
the Law Secretary was brought to bear upon the 
consideration of the relevant materials in the prepara- 
tion of the list and they were satisfied that the correct 
tests were applied in the determination of backward 
classes and on that account the list should be accepted 
by the High Court. -The High Court in dealing with 
the argument observed : 


Subunits the impugned backward classes list cannot 
be and has not been sustained by the Government as 
coming within the exception pravided in Article 15(4) 
on any material placed before this Court. In fact there 
is a total absence of any material, from which we can 
say that the Government applied the criteria enunciated 
by their Lordships of the Supreme Court in the above 
referred cases, in preparing the list of backward classes. 
We cCannet accept the contention of the learned Advo- 
cate-General that ‘once there is proof that the Gcvern- 
ment bona fide considered the matter it is sufficient” 
Acceptance of this argument would make for arbitrari- 
ness, absolving the party on whom the burden of proof 
to bring it within the exception rests, from proving it. 
The mere fact that the act is bona fide and that there 
was total absence of mala fides, is not relevant”. 


8. Article 15 guarantees by the first clausc.a funda- 
mental right of far reaching importance to the public 
generally, Within certain «iined limits an exception 
has becn engrafted upun the guarantee of the freedom 
in clause(1), but being in the nature of an exception, 
the conditions which justify departure must be strictly 
shown to exist. When a dispute is raiscd before a 
Court that a particular law which is inconsistent with 
the guarantee against discrimination is valid op the 
plea that it is permitted under'Clause (4) of Article 
15, the assertion by the State that the ofliccrs of the 
State had takcn into consideration the criteria which 
has been’ adopted by the Courts for determining who 
the socially and educationally backward classes of the 
Society are, or that the authorities had acted in good 
faith in determining the socially and educationally 
backward classes of citizens, would not be sufficient 
to sustain the validity of the claim, The Courts of the 
country are invested with the power to determine the 
validity of the law which infringes the fundamental 
rights of citizens and others and when a question arises 
whether a law which prima tacie infringes a guaranteed 


fundamental right is within an exception the validity 
of that law has to be determined by the Courts on 
matcrials placed before them. By marely asserting 
that law was made after full consideration: of the 
relevant evidence and criteria which have a bearing 
thereon, and was within the exception, the jurisdiction 
of the Courts to determine whether by making fhe law 
is a fundamental right has been infringed is not 
excluded. 


9. The High Court has repeatedly observed in the. 
course of their judgement that no materials at all were 
placed on the record to enable them to decide whether 
the criteria laid down by this Court for determining 
that the list prepared by the Government conformed to 
the requirements of Clause (4) of Article 15 were 
followed. On behalf of the State it war merely asserted 
that an enquiry was in fact made with the aid of expert 
officers and the Law Secretary and the question was 
examined from all points of view by the officers of the 
State, by the Cabinet Sub-Committee and by the 
Cabinet. But whether in that examination the correct 
criteria were applied is not a matter on which any 
assumption could be made especially when the list 
prepared js ea facie based on castes or communities 
and is substantially the list which was struck down by 
the High Court in P. Sukhadev’s casa 1966-1 Andh 
W.R. 294. Honesty of purpose of those who prepared 
and-published the list was not and is not challenged 
but the validity of a law which apparently infringes 
the fundamental rights of citizens cannot be upheld 
metely because the law maker was satisfied that what 
he did was right or that he believes that he acted in 
manner consistent with the constitutional guarantees 
of the citizen. The test of the validity of a law alleged 
to infringe the fundamental rights of a citizen or any 
act done in execution of that law lies not in the belief 
of the maker of the law or of the person executing the 
law, but in the demonstration by evidence and argument 
before the Courts that the guaranteed right is not 
infringed. 


Holding 


As the State did not place adequate materials before 
the Court to prove that the list of backward classes 
was not prepared solely on caste basis but after full 
consideration of relevant factors, the Court invalidated 
the Andhra Government notification. 


Janardhan Subbarayva v. Mysore State 


A.LR. 1963 $.C. 702 


This case made clear that the judgement of the 
Supreme Court in Balaji case did not affect the validity 
of the reservation made in favour of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. The said reservation 
(15% for S.Cs. and 3% for S.Ts.) continued to be 


S'7 HA/#1—3 


operative, The orders of 1962 of the Mysore Govern- 
ment had bezn quashed solely with reference to the 
reservation made in respect of the socially and 
educationally backward classes. 


M. R. Balaji vy, State of Mysore 


ALR. 1963 S.C. 649 


Facts 


Since 1958 ihe State of Karnataka (then Mysore) 
had been attempting to make special provisions for 
the advancement of its socially and educationally back- 
ward classes of citizens under article 15(4) and when- 
ever any order was passed its validity was challenged 
in writ proceedings in the High Court which quashed 
them. The petitions in the instant case were filed 
under article 32 to challenge the validity of the last 
order passed by the State in 1962, This final order 
was preceded by an order of 1961. The 1961 order 
was passc@ in the light of an expert committee set up 
by the State Government. called the Nagan Gowda 
Committee which had investigated the problem of 
identifying criteria for classifying backward classes in 
the state. The Committee had decided that in the 
present circumstances, the only practicable method of 
classifying the backward classes in the State is on thd 
basis on caste und communities and that they should 
be sub-divided into two categories—-Backward and the 
More Backward. The 1962 order was substantially 
based on the conditions of this Committee, The upshot 
of that order was that it had fixed 50% as the quota 
for the other backward classes (minus Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes). 28% out of that was 
reserved for Backward Classes so called and 22%. for 
More Backward Classes. The reservation of 15% 
for Scheduled Castes and 3% for Scheduled Tribes 
was fixcd. As a result, 689% of the seats available for 
admission to the Engineering, medical and other techni- 
eal colleges was reserved for the backward classes and 
32% was only available for the merit pool. Hence 
the order was challenged on the basis that the social 


backwardness of the communities to whom r the 
impugned order applied had been determined inva 
manner not permissible under article 15(4). 
issues 
(i) What are the criteria for identifying the 
social and cducational backwardness ? 
(ii) What is the role of “caste” in determining 
social backwardness ? 
(iti) Is the sub-classification of backward classes 
into categories valid ? 
(iv) Is the quantum of-reservations excessive ? 
Extracts 


Gajendragadkar J.—In considering the Scope and 
extent of the expression “backward classes” under 
Article 15(4), it is necessary to remember that the 
concept of backwardness is not intended to be relative 
in the sense that any classes who are backward in 


10 


relation to the most advanced classes of the society 
should be included in it. If such relative tests were 
to be applicd by reason of the most advanced ‘lasses, 
there would be several layers or strata of backward 
classes and each one of them may claim to be included 
under Article 15(4). - This position is not disputed 
before us by the learned Advocate-General for the 
State. The backwardness under Art. 15(4) must be 
social and educational. It is not either social or educa- 
tional, but it is both social and educational ; and that 
takes us to the question as to bow social and 
educational, backwardness has to be determined. 


Let us take the question of social backwardness 
first. By what test should it be decided whether a 
particular class is socially backward or not ? The 
group of citizens io whom Art. 15(4), applies are 
described as ‘classes of citizens’ not as castes of citizens. 
A class, according to the dictiona:y meaaing, shows 
divisions of society according to status, rank or caste. 
Ja the Hindu social structure, caste unfortunately 
plays an important part in determining the status of 
the citizen, Though according to sociologists and 
vedic scholars, the caste svstem may have originally 
begun on occupational or finctional basis, in course of 
time, it became rigid and inflexible. The history of 
the growth of caste system shows that its Original 
functional and occupational basis was later  aver- 
bounded with considerations of purity of based on 
ritual concepts, and that led to its ramifications which 
introduced inflexibility and rigidity. This artificial 
growth inevitably tended 10 create a feeding of 
Superiority and inferiorit:, and to foster narrow caste 
loyalties. Therefore, in dealing with the question as 
to whether any class of citizens is socially backward 
Or not, It may not be irrelevant to consider the caste 
of the said group of citizens. In this connection it is, 
however, necessary to bear in mind that the special 
provision is contemplated for classes of citizens and 
not for individual citizens as such, and so, though the 
crte ef the group of citizens may be relevant, its 
importance should not be exaggerated. Is the classi- 
fication of backward classes of citizens was based 
solely on the caste of the citizen, it may not always be 


logical and may perhaps contain the vice of tuat- 
ing the castes themselves. a 


Besides, if the caste of the group of citizens was 
made the sole basis for determining the social back- ° 
wardness of the said group, that test would inevitably 
break-down in relation to many sections of Indian 
society which do not recognise caste in the ‘conventional 
sense known to Hindu society. 


How is one goin to 
decide whether Muslims. Christians or Jains, ve roti 


Lingayats are socially backward or not ? The test of 
castes would be inapplicable to those groups, but that 


would hardly justify the exclusion of these groups in 
.0 from the operation of Art. 15(4). It is not unlikely 
that in some States some Muslims or Christians or 
Jains forming groups may be socially backward. 
That is why we think though castes in relation to 
Hindus may be a relevant factor to consider in deter- 
mining the social backwardness of groups or classes 
of citizens it cannot be made the sole or the dominant 
test in that behalf. Social backwardness is one the 
ultimate analysis the result of poverty to a very large 
extent. The classes of citizens who are deplorably 
poor automatically become socially backward. They 
do not enjoy a status in society and have, therefore, 
to be content to take a backward seat. It is true that 
social backwardness which results from poverty is 
likely to be aggravated by considerations 6f caste to 
which the poor citizens may belong but that only shows 
the relevance of both caste and poverty in determining 
the backwardness of citizens. 


The occupations of citizens may also contribute to 
make classes of citizens socially backward. There are 
some occupations which are treated as inferior accord- 
ing to the conventional belicfs and classes of citizens 
who follow these occupations are apt to become socially 
backward. The place of habitation also plays not a 
minor part in determining the backwardness of a com- 
munity of persons. In a sense, the problem of social 
backwardness is the problem of Rural India in. that 
behalf, classes of citizens occupying a socially back- 
ward position in rural areas fall within the purview of 
Art. 15(4). The problem of determining who are 
socially backward classes in undoubtedly very complex. 
Sociological, Social and econoraic consideration came 
into play in solving the problem and on evolving proper 
critetia for determining which classes are socially back- 
ward is obviously a very difficult task ; it will need an 
elaborate investigation and collection of data and 
examining the said data in a rational and scientific 
way. That is the function of the State which purports 
to act under Art. 15(4). All that this Court. called 
upon to do in dealing with the present petitions is to 
decide whether the tests applied by the impugned 
order are valid under Art. 15(4). If it appears that 
the test applied by the order in that behalf is improper 
and invalid, then the classification of socially backward 
classes based on thar test will have to be held ta be 
inconsistent with the requirements of Art. 15(4). 


What then is the test applied by the State in assing 
the impugned order ? We have already seen that the 
Nagan Gowda Committee appointed by the State was 
inclined to treat the caste as almost the sole basis in 
determining the question about the social backwardness 
of any community. The committee has no doubt inci- 
dentally referred to the general economic condition of 
the community as a contributory factor but the manner 
in which it has enumerated the backward and more 
backward classcs leaves no room for doubt that the 
predominant, if not the sole, test that weighed in their 
minds was the test of caste, When the consider the 
impusned order itself, the position becomes absolutely 
clear. The impugned order has adopted the earlier 
order of 10th July. 1961. with some changes as to the 
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quantum of reservation, and so, it is necessary to 
examine the earlier order in order to see what test was 
applied by the State in classifying the backward classes. 
In its preamble the order of 10-7-1961 clearly and 
unambiguously states that the Committee had come to 
the conclusion that in the present circumstances, the 
only practicable method of classifying the Backward 
Classes in the State is on the basis of castes and com- 
munities and the State Government accepts this test. 
In other words, on the order as it stands there can be 
no room for doubt that the classification of backward 
and more backward classes was made by the State 
Government only on the basis of theit castes which . 
basis was regarded as a practicable method. It is true 
that in support of the inclusion of the Lingayaty 
amongst the Backward Classes the order refers to 
other factors, but neither the Report of the. Nagan 
Gowda Committee, nor the orders passed. by the State 
Government on July 10, 1961 and July 31, 1962 
afford any indication as-to how any test other than oi 
the caste was applied in deciding the question. The 
learned Advocate-General has contended that the state- 
ment in the preamble of the order of July 10, 1961 
should not be literally construed and he has argued 
that the words in the relevant portion are inartistic 
and he has suggested that the order is not based on 
the sole basis of castes. We are not impressed by 
this argument.. We have considered both the orders 
in the Right of the Report and the recommendations 
made by the Nagan Gowda Committee and we are 
satisfied that the classification of the socially backward 
classes of citizens made by the State proceeds on the 
consideration only of their castes without regard to the 
other factors which are undoubtedly relevant. If that 
be so, the social backwardness of the communities to 
whom the impugned order applies has been determined 
in a manner which is not permissible under Art. 15(4) 
and that itself would introduce an infirmity which is 
fatal to the validity of the said classification. 


The next question to consider is in regard to the 
educational backwardness of the clusses of citizens. 
The Nagan Gowda Report and the impugned order 
proceed to deal with this question on the basis of the 
average of studept population in the last three High 
School classes of all High Schools in the State in rela- 
tion to a thousand citizens of that community, On 
the figures supplied to the Committee which admittedly 
are approximate and not fully accurate, the Committee 
cme to the conclusion that the State average of student 
population in the last three High School classes of all 
High School in the State was 6.9 per thousand. 
The Committee decided that all castes whose was less 
than the State average of 6.9 per thousand should be 
regarded’as backward communities and it further held 
that if the average of any community was less than 
50% of the State average, it should’ be regarded as 
consfituling. the rior2 backward classes. It may be 
conceded that in determining the educational back- 
wardness of a class of citizens, the literacy test supplied 
by the Census Reports may not be aclequate ; but it 
is doubtful if the test of the average of student popula- 
tion in the last three High School classes is appropriate 
in determining the educational backwardness. Having 
regard to the tact that the test is intended to determine 
who are educationally backward classes, it may not 


be necessary or proper to put the test as high as has 
been done by the Committee. But even assuming that 
the test applied is rational and’ permissible under Art. 
15(4), the question stili remains as to whether it would 
be legitimate to treat castes or communities which 
are just below the State average as educationally back- 
ward classes, if the State average is 6.9 per thousand, 
a community which satisfied the said test of is just 
below the said test cannot be rvgarded as 
backward. It is only communities which are 
well below the State average that can properly 
be regarded as educationally backward classes 
of citizens. Classes of citizens whoso average of 
student population works below 50% of the State 
average are obviously educationally backward classes 
of citizens. Therefore, in our opinion, the State was 
aot justified in including in the list of Backward 
Classes, castes, castes or communities whose average 
of student population per thousand was slightly above, 
‘or very near, or just below the State average. 


It will be recalled that the Nagan Gowda Committee 
had recommended that the Lingayats should not be 
treated as Backward Classes. The State had decided 
otherwise, and in doing so, the State has taken the 
view that the figures arrived at by nearest integer as, 
in the nature of things, says the order of July, 1980, 
it is not possible to attain absolute mathematical 
precision in making such assessments. That is how 
the State average was raised: from 6.9 to 7 per thou- 
sand. Even after increasing the State average te 
7 the position with regard to Lingayat community 
was that its averaged of students population was 7.1 
per thousand according to the Committee’s conclusion 
and according to the decision of the State 7, and yet 
the Lingayats as 2 community have been held to be 
an educationally backward class of citizens under the 
State order. This result has been achieved by adding, 
1 to the state average and deducting 1 from the Linga- 
yat’s average. The Ganigas whose average of students 
population 7 per thousand are likewise included in 
the list of backward classes. If the State average is 
6.9 or 7 it would, we think, be manifestly erroneous 
to regard those communities as educationally backward 
whose students population ratio works at the same 
level as the state average. 


In regard to the Muslims, the majority view in the 
Committee was that the Muslim community as a whole 
should be treated as socially backward. This conclu- 
sion is staied ‘mercly as a conclusion and no data or 
reasons arc cited in support of it. The average of 
student population in respect of this community works 
at 5 per thousand and that, in our opinion, is not so 
below, the Stute average that the community could be 
treated us educationally backward in the State of 
Mysore, Therefore, we are not satisfied that the State 
was justificd in making the view that communities or 
castes whose average of student population was the 


same as, or just below, the State average, should bx 
treated as educationally backward classes of citizens 
If the test has to be applied by a reference to the Stat 
average of student population, the legitimate view tc 
take would be that the classes of citizens whose averagc 
is well or substantially below the state average can br 
treated as educationally backward. On this poin 
again, we do not propose to Jay down any hard anc 
fast rules, it is for the State to consider the matter anc 
decide ii in a manner which is consistent with the 
requirements of Art. 15(4). 


In this connection, it is necessary to add that the 
sub-Classification made by the order between Backward 
Classes and More Backward Classes docs not appear 
to be justified under Art. 15(4). Article 15(4) 
authorises special provision being made for the really 
backward classes. In introducing two categories of 
Backward Classes what the impugned crder, in sub- 
stance purports to do is to devise measures for the 
benefit of all the classes of citizens who are less 
advanced compared io the most advanced classes in 
the State, and that, in our opinion, is not the scope of 
Art. 15(4). The result of the method adopted by 
the impugned order is that nearly 60% of the popu- 
lation of the state is treated as backward, and that 
ijlustrate how the order in fact divides the population 
of the State into most advanced amd the rest, and puts 
the latter into two categories of Backward and More 
Backward. The classification of the two categorics, 
therefore, is not warrented by Art. 15(4). 


Holdiny 


(i) Castes poverty, occupations, place ot habi- 
tation were some relevant factors for deter- 
mining social backwardness. As regards 
educational backwardness the court said that 
it was doubtful if the test of the average of 
student population in last three High School 
classes was appropriate. Further the court 
said that assuming the test were valid, and 
th: state average was 6.9 per thousand, a 
community which satisfied ¢he said test could 
not be rcgurded as backward. It must be 
substantiaily below the state average. 

(ii) “Caste” though rievant in the Indian Society 

could not be made the sole or dominant test 

to determine: social \backwardness, This 
would nerpetuate the vier of cast: system 

m the society. 

(iii) Sub-classification of the backwardness into 

backward und more buckwaru was not cons- 

titutionally permissible 

(iv) The total reservation of 68% for Scheduled 

Castes, Scheduled Tribes and backward 

classes was held to be excessive. 


State of U.P. v. Pradip Tandon 


A.ER. 1975 S.C. 563 


Facts 


Facts were the same as in Subash Candra’s case. 
This case came on appeal from that decision to the 
Supreme Court. 


Issue 


Whether the Government of U.P. order incorporating 
the instructions which made reservations in favour of 
candidates from Rural areas, Hill areas and 
Uttrakhand was constitutionally valid ? 


Extracts 


A. N, Ray, C. J.—The express “socially and educa- 
tionally backward classes” in Article 15(4) was 
explained in Balaji’: case 1963 Supp I SCR 439— 
1963 §C(649) (Supra) to be comparable to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. illustrated social and 
educational backwardness. It is difficult to define the 
expression “socially and educationally backward classes 
of citizens”. The traditional unchanging occupations of 
citizens may contribute to social and educational 
backwardness, The place of habitation and its environ- 
ment is also a determining factor in judging the social 
and educational backwardness. 


The expression “classes of citizens” indicates’ a 
homogeneous section of the people who are grouped 
together because of certain likeliness and common 
traits and who are identifiable by some common attri- 
butes. The homogeneity of the class of citizens is 
social and educational backwardness. Neither caste 
nor religion nor place of birth will be the uniform 
element of common attributes to make them a class 
of citizens. 


The traits of social backwardness are these. There 
is no social structure. There is no social hierarchy. 
There are no means of controlling the environment 
through technology. There is no organisation of the 
society to create inducements for uplift of the people 
and improvement of economy. Building of towns and 
industrics, growth of cash economy which are respon- 
sible for greater wealth are absent among such social 
growth and well being can be satisfied by massive 
change in resource conditions. High lands and hills 
are to be developed in fiscal values and natural 
resources. Nature is a treasury. Forests, mountains, 
rivers, can yield and advanced society with the aid of 
education and technology. 


The hill and Uttrakhand areas, in Uttar Pradesh 
are instances of socially and educationally backward 
classes of citizens for these reasons. Backwardness is 


‘half crores. 


judged by economic basis that cach region has its 
own measurable possibilities for the maintenance of 
human numbers, standards of living and fixed property. 
From an cconomic point of view the class of citizens 
are backward when they do not make effective’ use 
of resources. When large areas of land maintain a 
sparse, disorderly and illiterate population whose 
Peper is small and negligible the element of social 
backwardness is observed. When effective territorial 
specification is net possible in the absence of means 
of communication and technical processes as in the 
hill and Uttrakhand areas the people are socially back- 
ward classes of citizens. Neglected opportunities and 
people in remote places raise walls of social 
backwardness of people. 


Educational backwardness is ascertained with 
reference to these factors. Where people have tradi- 
tional apathy for education on account of social and 
environmental conditions or occupational handicaps, 
it is an illustration of educational backwardness, The 
hill and Uttrakhand areas are inaccessible. There is 
lack of educational institutions and educational aids. 
People in the hill and Uttrakhand areas illustrate the 
cducationally backward classes of citizens because 
lack of educational facilities keep them stagnant and 
they have neither meaning and values nor awareness 
for cducation. 


The 1971 Census showed population in India to be 
54.79 crores. 43.89 crores or 80.1 per cent live in 
rural areas. 10.91 crores or 19.9 per cent live in - 
cities and towns. In 1921 the rural population in 
India was 88.8 per cent. In 1971 the rural population 
was reduced to 80.1 per cent. The rural population 
of Uttar Pradesh in 1971 was roughly seven and u 
The population in Uttrakhand was 
roughly seven and a half lakhs. The population of 
Hill areas in Uttar Pradesh was near about twenty five 
lakhs. It is incomprehensible as to how 80.1 per cent 
of the people in rural areas or 7 crores in rural parts 
of Uttar Pradesh can be suggested to be socially 
backward because of poverty. Further, it is also not 
possible to predicate poverty as the common trait, of 
tural people. This Court in J. P. Parimoo v. State 
of Jammu and Kashmir (1973) SCR 236 = (AIR 
1973 SC 930 = 1973 Lab IC 565) said that if poverty 
is the exclusive test a large population in our country 
would be socially and educationally backward classes 
of citizens. Poverty is evident everywhere and perhaps 
more so in cducationally. Advanced and socially 
affluent classes. A division between the population 
of our country on the ground of poverty, that the 
people in the urban areas are not poor and that the 
people in the rural areas are poor is neither supported 


by facts nor by a division between the urban people 
on the one hand and the rural people are socially and 
educationally backward class. 


Some people in the rural areas may be educationally 
backward, some may be socially backward, f* +re 
may be a few who are both socially and educationally 
backward citizens residing in rural areas are socially 
and educationally backward. 


80 pet cent of the population, in the state of Uttar 
Pradesh in rural areas cannot be said’ to be a homo- 
genous class by itself. They are not of the same-kind. 
Their occupation is different. Their lives are different. 
Population cannot be a class by itself. Rural element 
does not make it a class. To suggest that the rural 
areas arc socially and educationally backward is to 
have reservation for the majority of the State. 


The reservation for rural areas cannot be sustained 
on the ground that the rural areas represent socially 
and educationally backward classes of citizens. This 
reservations appears to be made for the majority 
population of the State. 89 per cent of the population 
of the State cannot be a homogeneous ales Poverty 
in rural areas cannot be the basis.of classification to 
support reservation for rural areas. Poverty is found 


in all parts of India. In the instructions for reservation 
of seats it is provided that in the application form a 
candidate for reserved seats from rural areas must 
submit a certificate of the District Magistrate of the 
District to which he belonged that he was born in 
rural ateas and had a permanent home there, and is 
residing there or that he was born in India and his 
parents and guardians are still living there and earn 
their livelihood there. The incident of birth in rural 
areas is add the basic qualification. No reservation 
can be made on the basis of place of birth, as this 
would offend Article 15. 


The onus of proof is on the State to establish that 
the reservations are for socially and educationally 
backward classes of citizens. The State has established 
that the people in hill and Uttrakhand areas are soclally 
and educationally backward classes of citizens, 


Holding 


(i) Reservations in favour of candidates from 
ee Areas and Uttrakhand were held to be 
valid, 


(ii) Reservations in favour of Rural Arcas were 
held not valid. 


Slate of A.P. v. 8S. V. Balaram 


AJR. 1972 S.C. 1375 


Facts 


On Junc 20, 1970 the Backward Classes Commis- 
sion appointed by the State of Andhra Pradesh a 
couple of years back, made its report regarding the 
various categories of persons who are to be treated 
as belonging to Backward Classes and recommended 
reservation of 30% of seats to persons belonging to 
the Backward Classes. The Commission had adopted 
the following criteria for identifying social and 
educational backwardness—— 


(i) general poverty of the class or community as 
a whole ; 

(ii) occupations the nature of which must be 

inferior, unclean, undignified and unremu- 

nerative or one which does not carry influence 

Or power ; 


(iii). caste in relation to Hindus ; 
(iv) educational backwardness. 


The State by G.O. No. 1793/Education, dated 
September 23, 1970 announced reservation of 25% 
of the seats in the M.B.B.S. Course for candidates 
belonging to the various Backward Classes enumerated 
therein on the basis of the report of the Backward 
Classes Commission. The reservation for Scheduled 


Castes and Scheduled Tribes was 14% and 
4% respectively. 
The enunciation of backward classes by the 


State Commission and the subsequent order of Govern- 
ment reserving 256 of seats were challenged in the 
High Court which held that they were violation. of 
Articles 15(1) and 29(2) and were not saved | by 
Article 15 (4), The rationale was that “caste” was 
taken as the basis of the listing of backward classes 
by the Commission. , 


On appeal the matter come to the Supreme Court. 
Tssues 


(i) Whether “caste” above could be taken as 
the basis for the enumeration of backward 
classes ? 


(ii) Whether the quantum of reservation was 
excessive ? 
Extracts 
Vadialinvany 1, 


68. The Government also accepted the list drawn 
up by the Commission in toto and declared that the 
castes and communities specified in the annexure to 


the. G.O. are socially and educationally Backward 
Classes for the purpose of Art. 15(4) of the Consti- 
tution. Though the Commission had recommended 
reservation of 30% of seats for the Backward Classes 
in the professional Colleges, the Government in the 
order decided that cnly 25% of seats in the pro- 
fessional Colleges should be reserved for Backward 
Classes. The Government also agreed to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission to the classification of 
the Backward Classes into four groups and directed 
that on the basis of the population of those four groups, 
the 25% reservation of seats in the professional 
Colleges was to be apportioned amongst the said four 
groups in the proportion mentioned in the Government 
order, The Government made it clear that the: 
acceptance of the recommendations of the Con:mis- 
sion regarding reservations shall be in force for a 
period of 10 years in the first instance and the position 
will be reviewed thereafter. 


69. We have referred to the circumstances teading 
upto the passing of the impugned G.O. Ne. 1793 of 
1970, In order to appreciate the criticism made by 
the High Court regarding the approach made by the 
Commission, it is necessary to refer to the salient 
features of the report of the Backward Classes Com- 
mission, The report of the Backward Classes Com- 
mission is Annexure B before us. As soon as the 
Commission was appointed, the Commission issucd a 
questionnaire and circulated it very widely to the 
various authoritics and organisations mentioned in its 
report. The questionnaire refers to various matters 
regarding the criteria to be adopted for ascertaining 
the backwardness of persons as well as the information 
on matters rclating to the social and educational back- 
wardness of the persons. Apart from the distribution 
of the questionnaire, the Commission called for infor- 
mation from the Heads of all Government Departinents 
regarding the number of persons belonging to each 
class or community employed in their Departments. 
information was also asked from th Principals of 
colleges, including the prolecional and technical 
colleges regarding the number of students belonging 
to each class or community in ithe academic vear 
1967-68. Similarly, the Head Masters of all the High 
Schools and Multipurpose High Schools in the State 
were also requested to furnish information regarding 
the total number of students belonging to each com- 
munity who studied in those schools during the fast 
10 years as well as the number of students classwise 
und communitywise who studied in classes VI to XI 


in 1968-69. 


70. The Commission toured all the Districts in the 
States and rccorded oral evidence on oath from the 
representatives of a number of communitics. During 


the tour of the Districts, the Commission visited the 
houses and huts belonging to different communities 
of the people and also made oral enquiries from the 
inmates about their conditions of living, their customs, 
relations with other communities and their problems. 
The names of places visited by the Commission together 
with the dates of such visits are given in Appendix IV 
of its Report. The Commission together with the 
dates of such visits are given in Appendix IV of its 
‘Report. The Commission also visited the neighbouring 
States of Madras, Mysore and Kerala with a view to 
have discussion with the officers of those Governments, 
which were connected with the welfare of Backward 
Classes. The report says that about 820 persons were 
examined at various placcs and that about 480 persons 
submitted written memoranda. A large number of 
veplics were reecived from tne public to the question- 
naire issued by the Commission. The Commission has 
stated that it had an opportunity, during its tour and 
visit of the villages, of studying the living conditions 
and standard of life of the various communities. The 
Commission has, no doubt, referred to the fact that 
upto date statistical information with regard to popu- 
lution of the several communities as well as the per- 
centage of literacy was not available. The difficulty 
was enhanced by the fact that no castewise statistics 
had been collected after 1931 census. So far as 
Andhra area is concerned, the figures of 1921 census 
were available, as it had been prepared on castewise 
basis, Regarding Telangana arca, the 1931 ccensus-of 
castewise statistics was available. It had to estimate 
the 1968 population in the two areas on the basis of 
the respective census data available. The population 
figures for 1968 for cach caste was fixed by the Com- 
mission by the percentage of the increase of the total 
population. The estimate so made by the Commission 
is given in Appendix V of the report. 


71. Regarding literacy, the Commission adopted 
the percentage of student population per thousand of 
_ particular class or community in standards K and Xl 
with reference to the average student population in 
the whole state, The rrasons for adopting this proce- 
dure have been given in Chapter VI. Though infor- 
mation was called for regarding the student population 
communitywise in standards X and XI from about 
2224 High Schools and Higher Secondary Schools in 
the State, only about 50% of the institutions sent the 
information regarding the student population — com- 
munitywise, in those two classes. The Commissien 
worked out an average on the basis of the replies 
received from the 50% of the institutions which itscff 
comes to nearly more than 1100 schools. It is not 
necessary to refer to the employment statistics collected 
by the Commjssion. The Commission itself has 
indicated the difficult problems it had to tackle. 


72, Chapter TV and V deal with the constitutional 
provisions regarding the Backward Classes as well as 
the general principles laid down by the High Court 
and this Court for ascertainment of their social and 
educational backwardness. 


73. Chapter 1V deals with the tests of criteria 
adopted by the Commission for ascertaining the sacial 


iv 


-and educational backwardness of persons. 


educationally backward. 


Regarding 
social backwardness, after a very exhaustive survey 
of the trade or occupations carried on by the persons 
concerned and other allied matters, the Commission 
has indicated that only such persons belonging to a 
caste or community who have traditionally followed 
unclean and undignified occupation, can be grouped 
under the classification of Backward Classes. in this 
connection the Commission has adverted to the general 
poverty of the class or community as a whole, the 
occupation pursued by the class of citizens, the nature 
of which is considered inferior and unclean, undignified 
of unrcmunerative or cone which docs not carry 
influence or power and caste in relation to Hindus. 


74, Regarding educational backwardness, the Com- 
mission had adverted to the fact that during the past 
10 years, the state has introduced many measures for 
the general educational advancement of its people by 
introducing compulsory primary education for children 
and free cducation for boys upto VIIIth and for girls 
upto XIth class. It has taken note of the fact that in 
1968-69, free education for boys. was also extended 
upto High School stage. Having regard to the fact 
that because of literacy and educational advancement, 
passing in the School Final Class (XI Class) is taken 
as the minimum qualification for appointment in 
Public Service as also for admission to University and, 
Technical Education. The Commission 1s of the view 
that—it is proper to take the last two classes, namely, 
Class -X and XL as standard for ascertaining the educa- 
tional backwardness. In this connection it has referred 
to the Report of the Backward Classes Committee, 
appointed by the Jammu and Kashmir Government, 
presided over by Dr. P. B. Gajendragadkar, former 
Chief Justice of India. This Committee has expressed 
the view that ihe number of students on the rolls of 
IX-and X classes should be ascertained for determining 
educational backwardness. The reasons given by the 
said Committee for this view are quoted by the Com- 
mission in its report. The Commission then has 
adverted to the fact that the average student population 
in Classes X and XT in the State works out to be 
about 4.55 per thousand. On this basis, it Has proceed- 
ed to apply the principle that Communities whose 
student population in these standards is well below 
the State average, have tu be considered as educa- 
tionally backward. Here again the Commission has 
referred to the fact that as only 50% of the Schools 
had furnished figures with reference to the student 
population, it had to work out an average based on 
those figures applicable to the entire state. Though 
the figures received from the Schools show that certain 
groups showed a slightly higher level of education, the 
Commission felt in the light of their having personally 
seen their living conditions, the percentage supplicd by 
the Schools may not be accurate. In view of this, 
the Commission has held even those persons as really 
hackward from the educational point of view. 


75. Chapter VII gives the list of socially and educa- 
tionally Backward Classes and there is a very exhaus- 
tive note attached to each of these groups as to why 
the Commission regards them as socially and 


luc: _ In that Chapter the Com- 
mission has also exhaustively dealt with the names of 


the groups, the sub-divisions in those groups, their 
traditional occupation.and varidus other matters having 


a bearing on their social, economic and educational 
set up. Appendix VI whieh enumerates the list of 


socially and educationally Backward Classes item by 
item gives a tabular statement containing information 
about the name of the community, its traditional 
occupation as well as its population in 1968. Appendix 
VV contains a note about each of the classes 
enumerated by the Commission as Backward Classes. 
Appendix VII contains information regarding the 
principal occupation, approximate family income, 
percentage of School going students in the particular 
groups and various other information regarding the 
persons mentioned in the list. A perusal of the 
Appendix VI and VII shows that the traditional occu- 
pations of the persons enumerated as backward were 
of a very low order such as beggars, washermen, 
fishermen, watchmen at burial grounds etc. The Com- 
anission had made certain recommendations regarding 
reservation in the Government Service and it had also 
made recommendations regarding other assistance to 
be given to the Backward Classes. In these appeals 
it is not necessary to refer to those recommendations. 
For the purpose of these appeals it is only necessary 
to statc: that the observations made by this’ Court in 
Triloki Nath Tiku v. State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
(1967) 2 SCR 265 (AIR 1967 S.C. 1283). 


85. We have been referred to various decisions, 
particularly of this Court where reservations for Back- 
ward Classes made by the concerned State have been 
either accepted as valid or struck down. But ‘it is 
not necessary for us to refer to those decisions because 
each case will have to be considered on its own merits, 
after finding out the nature of the materials collected 
by a Commission or by the Statc when it enumerated 
certain persons as forming the Backward Classes. But 


one thing is clear that if an entire caste, is as a fact, 


found to be socially and educationally backward, their 
inclusion in the list of Backward Classes by theif caste 
name is not violative of Art, 15(4). 


87. In (1968) 3 SCR 595—(AIR 1968 SC 1397) 
a similar list prepared by the State of Andhra Pradesh 
solely on the basis of caste was struck down. In 
Triloki Nath v. Stote of Jammu and Koshmir, (1969) 
1 SCR 103 (AIR 1969 SCI) the Constitution Bench 
of this Court held that the members of ani entire caste 
or community may in the social, economic and educa- 
tional scale of values, at a given time be backward 
and may on that account be treated as backward 
classes, but that is not because they are members of 
a caste or community but because they form a class. 
Therefore, it is clear that there may be instances of 
an entire caste or a community being socially and 
educationally backward for being considered to be 
given protection under Art. 15(4). 


89. The High Court has committed another citor 
in that it has proceeded om the basis that the groups 
whose inclusion as backward classes in the 1963 and 
1966 lists, prepared by the State, which were struck 
down by the High Court, have again been included 
in the present list by the Commission. The High 
Court has missed the fundamental fact that those two 
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lists were struck down by the High Court on the ground 
that the State had made no investigation whatsoever, 
nor had the State collected the relevant materials 
before classifying the groups as Backward Classes. It 
was on that ground that those lists were struck down 
by the High Court. In fact this Court also affirmed 
the latter decision of the Andhra Pradesh High Court 
striking down the 1966 list in its decision in (1968) 
3 SCR 595—-(AIR SC 1379). Though we are not 
inclined to agree with the decision of the High Court 
that the enumeration of groups as Backward Classes 
by the Commission is solely on the basis of caste, we 
will assume that the High Court is right in that view. 
There are two decisions of this Court where the list 
prepared of Backward Classes, on the basis of caste 
has been accepted as valid. No doubt, this Court 
was satisfied on the materials that the classification of 
caste as Backward Classes was justified. 


93. The next decision of this Court where a list 
prepared on the basis of caste, on the ground, that the 
entire caste was socially and educationally backward 
was approved as valid under Art. 15(4).is one AIR 
1971 SC 2303. In this decision unitwise distribution 
of seats for the Medical Colleges was struck down by 
this Court as violative of Arts. 14 and 15, neverthe- 
less the list of Backward Classes, which was challenged, 
as having been framed on the basis exclusively of 
caste, was held to be valid. This Court after referring 
to the deeisions in 1963 Suppl. (1) SCR 439—(AIR 
1963-SC 649) and (1964) 6 SCR 368—(AIR 1964 
SC 1823) held that caste is a relevant factor in ascer- 
taining a class for the purpose of Art. 15(4). The 
decision in (1968) 2 SCR 786—4(AIR 1968 SC 1012) | 
was also quoted with approval and the said decision 
was relied on as an authority. for the proposition that 
the classification of Backward Classes 6n the basis of 
caste is within the purview of Art. 15(4), if those 
castes. are shown to be socially and educationally 
backward. After a perusal of the list of Backward 
Classes, which was under challenge, this Court held 
that. though the list has been framed on the basis of 
caste, it does not suffer from any informity because 
the entire ‘caste was substantially socially and educa- 
tionally backward. On this basis the list of Backward 
Classes was held to be valid. It may be mentioned 
that. the list which was under challenge was more or 
less substantially the same as this Court held to be valid 
in (1968) 2 SCR 786—(AIR 1968 SC 1012). 


94. At this stage jit may be recalled that the State 
of Andhra Pradesh originally formed part of the Com- 
posite State of Madras. We sent for the paper book 
in Writ petition No. 285 of 1970, the decision of 
which is reported in (1968) 2 SCR 786—(AIR 1968 
SC 1012). On a comparison of the list, which was 
under challenge in the said decision, but accepted as 
correct hy this Court, with the list which is under attack 
before us, we find that most of the groups whose 
inclusion in the list by the State of Madras was held 
to be valid are also found in the list prepared by the 
Backward Classes Commission appointed by: the 
Andhra Pradesh State. 


95. To sonchide, though prima facie the list of 
Backward Classes which is under attack before us may 


be considered to be on the basis. of caste, a closer 
- examination will clearly show that it is only a descrip- 
tion of the group following the particular occupation 
or professions, exhaustively referred to by the Com- 
mission. Even on the assumption that the list is based 
exclusively on caste, it is clear from the materials 
before the Commission and the reasons given by it in 
its report that the entire caste is socially and educa- 
tionally backward and therefore their inclusion in the 
list of Backward classes is warranted by Art. 15(4). 
The groups mentioned therein have been included in 
the list of Backward classes as they satisfy the various 
tests which have been laid down by this Court for 
ascertaining the social and educational: backwardness 
of a class. 


96. The Commission has given very good reasons 
as to why it had to take into account the population 
figures based upon the 1921 and 1931 censuses, It 
was also justified in taking the average student popu- 
lation of classes X and XI, especially as the said proce- 
dure has been accepted by the Committee appointed 
by the Jammu and Kashmir Government, presided by 
Dr. P. B. Gajendragadkar, former Chief Justice of 
India. That Committee took into account IX and X 
standards average. The decided cases have laid down 
the principles for ascertaining the social and educational 
backwardness of a class. The- Backward Classes 
Commission in this case has taken considerable pains 
in collecting data regarding the various aspects before 
ening a particular group as Backward Class. in 
the list. 


97. There is a criticism levelled that the Commission 
has used. its personal knowledge for the purpose of 
characterising a particular group’ as backward. That, 
in the circumstances of the case, is inevitable and there 
is nothing improper or illegal. The very object of the 
Commission in touring the various areas and visiting 
the huts and habitations of people is to find out their 
actual living conditions, After all that information 
has been gathered by the Commission not secretly but 
openly. In fact the actual living conditions. or habita- 
tion can be very satisfactorily judged and found out 
only on a personal visit to thereas which will give a 
more accurate picture of their living conditions and 
their sorroundings. If the personal impressions gathered 
by the members of the Commission have also been 
utilised to augment the various other materials gathered 
as a result of detailed investigation, it cannot be said 
that the report of the Commission suffers: from any 
vice merely on the ground that they imported personal 
knowledge. Jn our opinion, the High Court has not 
been fair to the Commission when it says that whenever 
the Commission found the figures obtained in respect 
of certain groups as relating to their ed cational 
standard being higher that the State average, it adopted 
an ingenious method of getting over that obstacle by 
importing personal knowledge. In fact, the Com- 
mission has . categorically -stated that the information 
teceived from the various schools showed that the 
percentage of education was slightly higher than the 
State average In respect of certain small groups, but 
in view of the fact that their living conditions ‘were 


deplorably poor, the slight higher percentage of literacy 
should not operate to their disadvantage. 


98. Regarding the criticism that the Commission 
has divided classes into, more backward ahd less back- 
ward, in our opinion, this is not also well founded one. 
On the other hand, what the Commission has recom- 
mended was the distribution of seats amongst the 
reserved classes in proportion to their population. 
This is not a division of the Backward Classes as more 
Backward and less Backward as what the case which 
was dealt with by this Court in 1963 Supp. (1) SCR 
439—-(AIR 1963 SC 649). 


100, No doubt our attention was drawn to a 
decision of the Kerala High Court, which has held 
that the reservation is irrespective of some of the 
candidates belonging to the Backward Classes, getting 
admission on their own merit. ‘The Andhra Pradesh 
High Court has taken a slightly different view. If u 
situation arises wherein the candidates belonging to 
the groups included in the list of Backward Classes, 
are able to obtain more seats on the basis of their 
own merit,“we can only state that it is the duty of the 
Government to review the question of further reserva- 
tion of seats for such groups. This has to be empha- 
sised because the Government should not act on the 
basis that once a class is considered as a backward 
class. it should continue to be backward for all time. 
Tf once a class appears to have reached a stage of 
progress, from which it could be safcly inferred that 
no further protection is necessary, the State will do 
well to review such instances and suitably revise the 
list of Backward Classes. In fact it was noticed by 
this Court in AIR 1971 SC 2303 that candidates of 
Backward Classes had secured nearly 50% of seats 
in the general pool. On this ground this Court did - 
not hold that the further reservation made for ‘the 
Backward Classes is invalid. On the other hand it 
was held ; 


“The fact that candidates of backward Classes 
have secured about 50% of the seats in the 
general pool does show that the time has come 
for a de novo comprehensive examination of the 
questions, It must remembered that the 
Government’s decision in this regard is open to 
judicial review.” 


For the reasons given’ above, we are of the opinion 
that the list of Backward Classes, as well as the reser- 
vation of 25 per cent of seats in Professional Colleges 
for the persons mentioned in the said list is valid and it 
saved by Art. 15(4) of the Constitution.. We are not 
inclined to agree with the reasons given by the High 
Court that the said G.O. offends Art, 15(4) of the 
Constitution. 


Holding 


(i) Though prima facie the list of Backward 
Classes impugned in the case mav be ean- 
sidered to be based on “Caste” a close peru- 
sal would show that it was only a descrip- 
tion of the sroup following particular occu- 
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evolved by the Courtt for ascertaining the 


pations or professions referred to by the ) 
social and educational backwardness of @ 


Commission: Even assuming that the list 


was based exclusively on caste, it was clcar class, 

from the materials before the Commission x ; a 

that the entire caste was socially and edu- (ii) The total reservation of 43 per cent was 
HELD to not excessive. It was within the 


cationally backward. The groups listed by 2 a 
the Commission answer the various tests 50 per cent limit laid down by Balaji. 


R. Chitralekha v. State of M ysore 


A.LR. 1964 S.C. 1823 


ucts 


The Government of Mysore in its order of July 26, 
1963 had defined backward classes and directed that 
30 per cent of the seats in professional and technizal 
institutions would be reserved for them, It laid down 
that the classification should be on the basis of 
(a) economic condition and (b) occupation or pro- 
fession. Accordingly a family whose income was 
Rs. 1,200 per annum or less and persons or classes 
who followed occupations of agriculture, petty business, 
inferior services, crafts or other occupations involving 
manual labour were defined to be socially and econo- 
mically backward. The order did not take caste into 
consideration, so it was challenged on that grourd. 


In the Mysore High Court in D. G. Vishwanath 
v. Government of Mysore (A, I, R, 1964 Mys. 132) 
involving the validity of the same order Hegde J. held 
that as the order had altogether ignored “caste” “and 
“residence” basis, it did not benefit the really back- 


ward classes among the Hindus.. The Supreme Court, 


had stated in Balaji that caste in relation to Hindus 
was a relevant factor in determining the social back- 
wardness of groups or classcs of citizens. 


The matter came on appeal to the Supreme Court 
in the Chitralekha case. 


Issues 


(i) What is the relevance of “Caste” in deter- 
mining social and educational backward- 
ness ? 


(ii) Is “caste” and “Class” synonymous ? 
Extracts 
Subba Rao, J. (for the majority) 


15. Two principles stand out prominently from the 
said observations, namely, (i) the caste of a group of 
citizens may be a relevant circumstance in ascertain- 
ing their social backwardness; and (ii) though it is a 
relevant factor to determine the social backwardness 
of a class of citizens, it cannot be the sole or dominant 
test in that behalf, The observations extracted in the 
judgement of the High Court appear to be in conflict 
with the observations of this Court. While this Court 
said that caste is only a relevant circumstance and that 
it cannot be the dominant test in ascertaining the back- 
wardness of a class of citizens, the High Court said 
that it was an important basis in determining the class 
of backward Hindus and that the Government should 
have. adapted castes as one of the tests. As the 
said observations made by the High Court may lead 
to some confosion im the mind of the authority con- 


cerned who may be entrusted with the duty of pres- 
cribing the rules for ascertaining the backwardness of 
classes of citizens within the meaning of Art, 15(4) 
of the Constitution, we would hasten to make it clear 
that caste is only a relevant circumstance in ascertain- 
ing the backwardness of a class and there is nothing 
in the judgement of this court which precludes the 
authority concerned from determining the social back- 
wardness of a group of citizens if it can do so without 
reference to caste—While this Court has not excluded 
caste from ascertaining the backwardness of a class 
of citizens, it has not made it one of the compelling 
circumstances affording a basis for the ascertainment 
of backwardness of a class. To put it differently, the 
authority concerned ‘may take caste into consideration 
in ascertaining the backwardness of a group of 
persons but, if it does not, its order will not he bac 
on that account, if it can ascertain the backward- 
ness of a group of persons on the basis of cther 
relevant criteria. 


16. The Constitution of India promises justice, 
social, economic and political and equality of status 
and of opportunity, among others. Under Art. 46, 
one of the Articles ing Part IV headed “Directive 
Principles of State Policy”, the state shall promote 
with»special care the educational and economic interest 
of the weaker sections of the people, and in particular, 
of the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, and 
Shall protect them from social injustice and all forms 
of exploitation. Under Art. 341. 


“The President may with respect to any State 
or Union Territory and where it is a State after 
consultation with the Governor thereof by public 
notification specify the castes, races or tribes 
Or parts of or groups within castes, races or 
tribes which shall for the purpose of this Consti- 
tution deemed to be Scheduled Castes in relation 
a State or Union Territory, as the case may 


19, These provisions recognize the factual existence 
of backward classes in our country brought about by 
historical reasons and make a sincere attempt to pro- 
mote the welfare of the weaker sections thereof. They 
shall be so construzd as to effectuate the said policy 
but not to give weightage to progressive sections of 


‘our socicty under the false colour of caste to which 


they happen to belong. The important factor to be 
noticed in Art. 15(4) is that it does not speak of 
castes, but only speaks of classes, If the makers of 
the Constitution’ intended to take castes also as units 
of social and educational. backwardness, they would 
have said so as they have said in the case of the Sch» 
duley Castes and the Schedvled Tribes. Thoogh it 


titay be suggested that the wider expression “Classes” 
is used in cl, (4) of Art. 15 as there are communities 
without castes, if the intention was to equate classes 
with castes, nothing prevented the makers of ihe Consti- 
tution to use the expression “Backward Classes” or 
the juxtaposition of the expression “Backward class” 
and “Scheduled Castes” in Art. 15(4) also leads to a 
reasonable inference that the expression “Classes” ‘is 
not synonymous with castes, It may be that for ascer- 
taining whether a particular citizen or a group of 
citizens belong to a backward class or not, his or their 
custe may have some relevance, but it cannot be either 
the sole or the dominant criterion for ascertaining the 
class to which he or they belong, 


20. This interpretation will carry out the intention 
of the Constitution expressed in the aforesaid Articles. 
[t helps the really Backward Classes instead of pro- 
moting the interests of individuals or groups who, 
though belong to particular caste a majority whereof 
is socially and educationally backward, really belong 
to a class which is socially and educationally advanced. 
To illustrate, take a caste in a State which is numeri- 
cally the largest therein. It may be that though a 
majority of the people in that caste are socially and 
educationally backward, an effective minority may be 
socially and educationally far more advanced than 
another small sub-caste the total number of which is 
far less than the said minority. If we interpret the 
expression “classes” as “Castes”, the object of — the 
Constitution will be frustrated and the people who do 
not deserve any adventitious aid may get it to the 
exclusion of those who really, deserve. This anomaly 
will not arise if, without equating caste with class, 
caste is taken as only one of the consideration to ascer- 
tain whether a person belongs to a backward class o1 
not. On the other hand, if the entire sub-caste, by 
and large, is backward, it may be included in the 
Scheduled Castes by following the appropriate pro- 
cedure laid down by the Constitution, 


21. We do not intend to lay down any inflexible 
rule for the Government to follow. The laying down 
of criteria for ascertainment of social and educational 
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backwardness of a class is complex problem depending 
upon many circumstances which may vary from State 
to Siate and even from plaice in a State. But what we 
intend to emphasize is that under no circumstance a 
“class” can be equated to a “Caste” though the caste 
of an individual or a group of individuals may be 
considered along with other relevant factors in putting 
him in a particular class. We would also like to make 
it clear that if in a given situation caste is excluded 
in ascertaining a class within the meaning of Art, 
15(4) of the Constitution if it satisfied other tests. 
Mudholkar J. (Minority opinion on other matters). 


43. I do not think it necessary to pronounce any 
opinion upog that question in this case and would 
reserve it for a future occasion. I would also likewise 


‘reserve my opinion on the other points upon which he 


has expressed himself excepting one, that is, as to 
the relevance of the consideration of caste in deter- 
mining the classes which are socially and educationally 
backward, I would only say this that it would not be 
in accordance either with cl. (1) of Art. 15 or cl.(2) 
of Art, 29 to require the consideration of the castes 
of persons to be borne in mind for determining what 
are socially and educationally Backward Classes, It is 
true that cl. (4) of Art. 15 contains-a non obstante 
clause with the result that power conferred by -that 
clause can be exercised despite the provisions of cl. 
(1)0f Art. 15 ,and cl, (2) of Art. 29, But that 
does not justify the inference that castes have any 
relevance in determining what are socially and educa- 
tionally backward communities. As my learned 
brother has rightly pointed out the Constitution has 
used in cl, (4) the expression “classes” and not 


“Castes”. 


Holding 


“Caste” is one of the relevant factors in 
determining social ang educational back- 
wardness ; 


(i) 


(ii) 


“Caste” and “Class” are not synonymious. 


P. Rajendran v. Staie of Madras 


A.LR. 1968 S.C, 1012 


“Facts 


Rules made by the Government cf Madras 
regulating admission to First Year Integratea ‘M.B.B.S. 
Course were challenged as violative of articles 14 
und 15. Rule 15 had provided for reservation of seats 
for socially and educationally backward classes spect- 
fied in Appendix, and the Appendix referred only to 
castes. 


Tssucs 


(i) Can “Caste” be considered as the sole test 
for determining socially and cducationally 
backward classes ? 


(ii) On whom does the onus lic tu prove that 
castes mentione] in the lis, are not soctally 
and educationally backward 7? 


Exiracts 
Wanchoo C.J. 


The first challenge is to R. 5 on the greund that 1 
violates Article 15 of the Constitution. Article 15 
forbids discrimination agains; any citize: on the 
ground only of religion, race, caste, sex, place of birth 
or any of them. At the same time articic 13(4) 
inter alia permits the State to make any sp:cial pro- 
vision for the advancement of any socially and educa- 
tionally backward classes of citizens. The ccnicntion 
is that the list of socially and educationally backward 
classes for whom reservation is made under R. 5 is 
nothing but a dist of certain castes. Therefore, rescr- 
vation in Yavour of certain castes based only on caste 
considerations violates Article 15(1), which prohibits 
discrimination on the ground of custe only. Now af 
the reservation in quesiion had been based only on 
easte and had not taken into account the social and 
educutional backwardness of the caste in question, it 
would be violative of Article 15(1). Bur it must not 
be forgotten that a caste is also a class of citizens and 
if the caste as a whole is socially gnd educationally 
hackward reservation can be made in favour of such 
a coste on the ground that it is socigliy and educa- 
ticnaliy backward class of citizens within the meaning 
nf Article 15(4), Reference in this connection may 
bh: made to the observations of this Court in 
MR, Balaji v. State of Mysore, 1968 S$. C. 649 
Supp. LS.C.R. 439 at pp. 459-460 (AIR., 1963 
S.C. 649 at p. 659) to the effect that it was not 
irrelevant to consider the caste of a class of citizens 
in determining their social and educational back- 
wardniss. Jt was further observed that though the 
caste of, a class of citizens may be relevant its impor- 
tanee should not be cxagerated; and if classification of 


backward class of citizens was based solely on the caste 
of the citizens, it migitt be open to objection, It is true 
that in the presemt cases the fist tof socially and educa- 
tionally backward classcs has been specified by caste, 
But that does not necessarily mean that caste was the 
sole consideration and that persons belonging to these 
custes ure also not a class of socially and cducationally 
backward citizens, In its reply, the Statz of Madras 
has given the history as to how this list af backward 
classes was made, siurung from the year 1906 and 
how the list has becn kept up-to-date and necessary 
amendments made therein. fi has also been stated 
that the main criicrion for inclusioa in the Hist was 
ihe social and educational backwardness of the caste 
based on occupatious pursued by these castes. Because 
the members of dhe caste as a whole were found to 
be socially and cducationally backward, they were put 
in thy lis... The matter was finally examined alter tie 
Consiitution came into force in the light of the pro- 
visions coaained in Article 15(4). As it was found 
that the members of these castes us a whole were 
educationally and socially backward, the list which 
had been coming on from as far back as 1906 was 
finally adopted for purposes of Article 15(4). 9 In 
short the case of the State of Madrag is that the castes 
included in the list are only a compcndious indication 
of the class of people in those castes and these classes 
of people had been put in the list for the purpose of 
Article 15(4) because they had becn found to be 
socially and cducationally backward. 


8. This is the position as explained in the affidavit 


‘filed. on behalf of the State of Madras. On the other 


hand, the only thing stated in the petitions is that as 
thy list is based on caste alone it is violative of 
Article 15(1). In view however of the explanation 
given by the State of Madras which has not been 
controveried by and rejoinder, it must be accepted 
that though the list shows ccrtam castes, the members 
of those castes are really clusses of educationally and 
socially backward citizens. No attempt was made on 
behalf of the petitioners/appellant to show that any 
caste mentioned in this Jist was not educationally and 
socially backward. No such averment was made in 
the affidavit in support of their cases, nor was any 
attempt mude to traverse the casc put forward on 
behalf of the State of Madras by filing a rejoinder 
wiidavit to show that even one of the castes included 
in the list was not educationally and socially back- 
ward. In this state of the pleadings, we must come to 
the conclusion that though the list 5s prepared caste- 
wise, the castes included therein are as a whole edu- 
cationally and socially backward and therefore the 
list ig nop violative of Article 15. The challenge to 
R. 5 must therefore fail, 


Halding 


(i) A caste is also a class of citizens and if 


the caste as a whole is sociclly and educa- 
tionally backward reservation. can be madc 
in favour of such a caste wn the ground that 
it is socially and educationally backward 


(it) 


class of citizens within — the 
Article 15(4). 

The Court held that it was on the petitioners 
who challenged the validity of Rule 5 to 
show that the castes menrioned in the Jist 
were not socially and educational 
backward, 


meaning of 


- A, Periakarupparv v. State of Tamil Nadu 


A.LR. 1971 S.C, 2303 


Facts 


In the State of Tamil Nadu, there were eight 
Medical Colleges out of which three are located in 
Madras, one in Madurai, one in Chingelput, one in 
Coimbatore, one in Thanjavur and one in Tirunelveli. 
The total seats available in Madras College were 500. 
The seats available in Madurai, Chingelput, Coimba- 
tore, Thanjavur and Tirunelveli were 200, 50, 100, 
200 and 75 respectively. In the instant case selections 
were made unitwise. 6 units were created in the 
State. Medical colleges in the city of Madras were con- 
stituted as one unit and each of the other medical 
colleges was constituted as a unit. Selection for these 
units were made by different sclection ~committees. 
A few seats out of the 1125 seats were reserved for 
certain social categories of students. As there was no 
dispute about them, that reservation was not agitated. 
However, out of the remaining seats 41% .were reserved 
for students coming from socially and educationally 
backward classes, Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. The rest of them were plsced in the general 
pool. 


Issues 


(i) Whether unitwise selection to Medical 
Colleges was violation of Article 14 and 15? 


(ii) Whether the determination of backward 
classes on the sole basis of caste was consti- 
tutionally permissible ? 

(iii) Whether 41% reservation of backward 
classes, Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes was excessive ? 

Relevant Extracts from the Judgement of Justice 
Hegde 


11. “We shall first take up the plea regarding the 
division of medical seats on unitwise basis. It is ad- 
mitted that the minimum marks required for being 
selected in some unit is less than in the other units. 
Hence prima facie the scheme in question results in 
discrimination against some of the applicants. In 
Rajendran’s case (1968) 2 SCR 786=(AIR SC 1012) 
(supra) this court rules that the districtwise distribu- 
tion of available seats is violative of Article 15 of the 
Constitution. But it was contended on behalf of the 
State that the unitwise distribution of seats was adopt- 
ed for administrative convenience. It was said that it 
was not possible for one selection committee to inter- 
view all the applicants, Therefore several committees 


had to be constituted.° Tn the past when applicants 
were interviewed by several committees there were — 


complaints that the standard adopted by onc. com- 
mittee differed from that adopted by others and there- 


fore the applicants ability was not tested by a uniform 
standard. Further it was said that when selections 
were made by several committees there was delay in 
preparing a consolidated list, We are unable to 
accept these grounds as being real grounds for classi- 
fication. The grievance when selections were made by 
several Committees in a statewise selections the stan- 
dard adopted by various committecs differed, would 
continue even when selections are made by several 
committees in a unitwise selection. Whether the 
selection is made by selection committees on statewise 
basis or unitwise basis, the standard adotped by various 
committees is bound to vary. Hence in principle it 
makes no difference, 


12. Now coming to the question of delay, we see 
no reason why there should be any delay in preparing 
a consolidated list. At any rate the delay caused is 
not likely to be such as to justify departure from the 
principle of selection on the basis of merit on a 
statewise basis. Before a classification can be justified, 
it must be based on objective criteria and further it 
must have reasonable nexus with the object intended 
to be achieved. The object intended to be achieved in 
the present case is to select the best candidates for 
being admitted 10 Medical Colleges. That object can- 
not be satisfactorily achieved by the method adopted. 
The complaint of the petitioners is that unitwise distri- 
hution sought in 1967-68 has some force though on 
the material on record we will not be justified in say- 
ing that the unitwise distribution was done for colla- 
teral purposes. Suffice it to say that the unitwise dis- 
tribution of seats is violative of Arts. 14 and 15 of 
the Constitution. The fact that an applicant is free 
to apply to any one unit does not take the scheme out- 
side the mischief of Arts. 14 and 15. Tt may be 
remembered that the students were advised as far as 
possible to apply to the unit nearest to their place of 
residence, 


22. There is no basis for the contention that the 
reservation made for backward classes is excessive. We 
were not told why it is excessive. Undoubtedly we 
should not forget that it is against the immediate 
interest of the Nation to exclude from the portals of 
our Medical Colleges qualified and competent students 
but then the immediate advantages of the National have 
to be harmonised with its long range interests. It 
cannat be denied that unaided many sections of the 
people in this country cannot compete with the ad- 
vanced sections of the Nation. Advantages secured 
due to historical reasons should not be considered as 
fundamental rights. Nation’s interest will be best 
served—taking 2 long range view---if the backward 
classes are helned to march forward and take their 
plaice in the line with the advanced sections af {the 


people. That is why in Balaji's case (1963) Supp. 
1 SCR 439=(AIR 1963 SC 649) (supra) this Court 
held that the total of reservations for backward classes, 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes should not 
ordinarily exceed 50% of the available seats, In the 
present case it is 41%. On the material before us we 
are unable to hold that the said reservation is excessive. 


24. In Chitralekha’s case (1964) 6 SCR 368= 
(AIR 1964 SC 1823) (supra), this Court reiterated 
that the caste is a relevant circumstance in ascertaining 
the backwardness of a class. Further it was observed 
therein : 


“While this Court has not excluded caste 
from ascertaining the backwardness of a class of 
citizens, it has not made it one of the compelling 
circumstances affording a basis for the ‘ascertain- 
ment of backwardness of class. To put it differently 
the authority concerned may take caste into consi- 
deration in ascertaining the backwardness of a 
group of persons ; but, if it does not, its order will 
not be bad on that account, if it can ascertain the 
backwardness of a group of persons on the basis of 
other relevant criteria.” 


26. Caste has always been recognised as a class. 
In construing the expression “classes of His Majesty's 
subject” found in $-153-A of the Indian Penal Code, 
Wassoodew J. observed in Narayan Vasudev ‘vy. 
Emperor. AIR 1940 Bom. 379. 


“In my opinion, the expression “Classeg of 
His Majesty’s subjects” in Section 153-A of the 
Code is used in restrictive sense as denoting a 
collection of individuals or groups bearing a 
common and exclusive designation and also 
possessing common and exclusive characteristics 
which may be associated with their origin, race or 
religion, and that the term “class” within that 
section carries with it the idea of numerical 
strength so large as could be grouped in a single 
homogeneous community.” - 


27. In Paragraph 10, Chapter V of the Backward 
Classes Commission’s Report, it is observed : 


“We tried to avoid caste but we find it difficult 
to ignore caste in the present prevailing condi- 
tions. We wish it were easy to dissociate caste 
from social backwardness at the present juncture. 
In modern time anybody can take to any pro- 
fession. The Brahman taking to tailoring, does 
not become a tailor by caste, nor is his social 
statug lowered as a Brahman A Brahman may 
be: a seller of boots and shoes, and yet his social 
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status is not lowered thereby. Social backward- 

ness, therefore, is not today due to the particular 

profession of a person, but we cannot escape 

a in considering the socig] backwadness in 
ia.” 


31, Rajendran’s case, (1968) .2 SCR 786=(AIR 
1968 SC 1012) (supra) is an authority for the propo- 
sition that the classification of backward classes on 
the basis of castes is within the purview of Art. 15(4) 
If those castes are shown to be socially amd educa- 
tionally backward, No further material has been 
placed before us to show that the rescrvation for back- 
ward classes with which we are herein concerned js 
not in accordance with Article 15(4). There is no 
gainsaying the fact that there aré numerous castes 
in this country which are sociall, and educationally 
backward. To ignore their existence js to ignore the 
facts of life. Hence we are unable to uphold the 
cqntention that the impugned reservation is not in. 
accordance with Art. 15(4). But all the same the 
Government should not proceed on the basis that once 
nt class is considered as a backward class it should 
continue to be backward class for all times. Such an 
approach would defeat the very purpose of the reserva- 
tion because once a class reaches a stage of progress 
which some modern writers call as take off stage thea 
competition is necessary for their future progress. The 
Government should always keep under review the 
Question of reservation of seats and only the classes 
which are really socially and educationally backward 
should he allowed to have the benefit of reservation. 


Reservation of seats should not be allowed to become 


a vested interest, The fact that candidates of backward 
classes have secured about 50% of the seats in the 
general pool does show that the tinte has come for a 
de novo comprehensive examination of the question. — 
Tt must be remembered that the Government's decision 
in this regard is open to judicial review. ; 


Holding 


1 Unitwise selection was held to be violation 
of articles 14 and 15. Despite this conclu- 
sion the selections already made were not 
sct aside because the selected candidates were 
not ma:le parties to the petition. The 24 seats 
unfilled were ordered to be Gilled up accord- 
ing to the order of the Court. 


2. 41% reservation was held not excessive. 


3. The classification of backward classes on the 
lasis of castes was held to be within the - 
-Purview of article 15(4). The Court relied 
on its earlier decision in Rajendran’s case, 


Dahyabhai Chaturbhai v. State 


11 Guj L.R. 386 (1970) 


Facts 


Challenge to a Government eweular which regulated 
the disposal of riverbed lands to certain groups of 
people to the exclusion of others after cancellation of 
the existing order regarding the disposal of such lands 
by public auction. The priority for disposal of such 
lands were : 

(i) Bonafide agriculturists of the village holding 
not less than 5 acres, preference will be 
given to Harijans, Adivasig and Backward 
Classes people. 


Holders of land adjoining Bet Bhatha lands 
holding land less than 16 acres and who in 
the collcctor’s opinion have a genuine need 
of additional lands for maintenance of their 
families Inter se preference in this case also 
will be as per (i) above. 


Cooperative farming societies of Harijans, 
Adivasis and Backward Class persons. 


Cooperative farming society consisting of 
landless labourers oc :small holders, 


(v) Any of the priority holder under the Water 
Land Rules. 


(ii) 


(iii) 
(iv) 


issues 


- Was the quantum of reservation in favour of back- 
ward classes excessive ? 


Extracts 
Metha Jj, 


’ Therefore, the effect of these clauses is not to make 
a special provision for small land holders or landless 
people who need the Jand for their maintenance and 
who could not bid at the public auction as against 
rich people. The whole classification is basgd on 
two essential principles :—that the individual gets 
excluded both by co-operative society and by an 
individual member of Harijans, Adivasis and Back- 
ward class people. There is no list produced by the 
State, even though the State has been given proper 
opportunity to file an additional affidavits of persons 
‘who are regarded as backward class people and for 
whose benefit this reservation ts souvh; to be made. 
There is, therefore, no material whatever to Indicate 
the category of “backward class people” as understood 
in this relevant Government Resolution. The. fact 
remains that even the landless individual or small 
holder holding less than five. acres would thrown 
out of his existing tenancy as his lease would not be 
renewed, if ho does not happen to be a priority holder 
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as mentioned in Clause 5, while the cooperative society 
of any kind would have lease renewed if the condition 
No. 1 is fulfilled by members individually holding Jess 
than 16 acres excluding Bet. Bhutha lands and the 
total holding including the land to be granted is not 
exceeding the number of meinber multiplied by 
16 acres, Besides, the reservation is so excessive as in 
cases of Harijans, Adivasis and Backward class people 
that they would completely exclude bona fide agricul- 
turists having no land or having lands less than 5 acres 
who would have fallen otherwise under the first 
category of priority holders, Similarly, in‘ the second 
category when the ground for consideration is the hold- 
ine of land adjoining Bet, Bhatha land, even if the 
need for additional land for maintenance of family is 
found to be genuine, the individual shall be excluded 
and_the Harijans, Adivasis etc, would be preferred. 
Even if these two preferential categories of priority 
holders are not. there to exclude an individual or even. 
the co-operative farming society of landless holders 
would exclude him and in those cases there are no 
limits specified of holdings of those cooperative mem- 
bers. Even the exclusion would happen not only by 
the co-operative members, or individuals of priority 
class in the village but also by the same principle 
operating even im the neighbouring villages within the 
radius of five miles. It is in the light of this exclu- 
sion scheme, which would leave no discretion to the 
competent authority and would absolutely bar any 
renewal in favour of persons other than the coopera- 
tive society or priority holders mentioned in _ this 
section, that we will have to consider the rival conten- 
tion of the parties. At this stage it would be relevant 
to note that the method of fixation of rent under 
clause (6) is that of the average of the past three 
years’ auction realization or if there was no such 
auction, of rent actually realised for similar adjacent 
lands, Even in the absence of that, such rent is to be 
determined by the Collector on the basis of one sixth 
of the gross produce converted in terms of cash, 
subject to revision as mentioned in Clause (7). This 
rent remains constant unless revised under Clause 
(8) for the renewal period of the lease of 10 years. 
Therefore, in all these cases of Bet and Bhatha lands 
the effect of the circular would be that there would 
not be a single instance of public auction from year 
to year which would augment the revenue but for a 
period of 10 years the lands would be given on the 
basis of these prices mentioned in clause (4). 


As regards the second question raised eby the peti- 
tioner the inequality is wrt large“nn the face of this 
statutory order. Even though dn ‘oppottunity was 
given to the State to file proper affidavit, no list has 
deen given of the backward classes to show that the 


ctiterion adopted by the State was the criterion laid 
down by their Lordships of the Supreme Court in this 
connection. Besides, the reservations, as we have 
already pointed out, are so excessive that almost all 
the 100 per cent lands would to these Harijans, 
Adivasis and backward persons and the reservation 
would cease to be a reservation at all within the 
meaning of the exception provided in Art. 15(4) of 
the Constitution. Ajiter the decision of the Supreme 
Court in State of A.P. v. P. Sagar, A.LR. 1968 S.C. 
1370, the law in this connection is now well settled. 
At page 1562 it has been observed that the Parliament 
lias by enacting Clause (4) attempted to balance as 
against the right of equality of citizens the special 
necessities of the weaker sections of the people by 
allowing a provision to be made for their advancement, 
in order that elfect may be given to clause (4), it must 
appear that the beneticiaries of the special provision 
are classes which are backward socially and’ educa- 
tionally and they are other than the Scheduled Castes 
and Schedule Tribes and that the provision made is 
for their advancement. Reservation may be adopted 
to advance the interest of weaker sections of society, 
but in doing so, care must be taken to sec that deserv- 
ing and qualified candidates are not excluded from 
admission to higher educational institutions. The 
criterion for determining the backwardness must not 
be based solely on religion, race, caste, sex or place 
of birth, and the backwardness being social and educa- 
tional meat be similar to the backwardness from which 
the Schedule Castes and the Scheduled Tribes suflcr. 
These are the principles which have been enunciated 
in the decisions of the Supreme Court in M. R, Balaji’s 
cas¢, A.ILR. 1963 S.C, 649 and R. Chitralekha v. State 
of Mysore, A.LR. 1964 S.C. 1823. In Balaji’s case, 
it was in terms pointed out that a reservation which 
makes it possible for these backward classes to get 
seats evea more than 50% would amount to excessive 


reservation, as the concept of reservation would imply. 


reservation of less than 50%. Therefore, on this short 
ground, this statutory order, amounts to a class Icgis- 
jation and must be struck down, As pointed out 
by their Lordships’ in the said decision at page 1384 
when a dispute is raised before the Court that a parti- 
cular law which is: inconsistent with the guarantee 
against discrimination is valid on the plea that it is 
permitted under Clause (4) of Article 15, the assertion 
by the State that the Officers of the State had taken 
into consideration the criteria, which had been adopted 
by the Courts for determining who were the socially 
and educationally the backward classes. of citizens, 
would uot be sufficient to sustain the validity of the 
claim. The Courts, of the country are invested with 
ue power to determine the validity Of the law which 
infringes the fundamental rights of citizens and others. 
When a question arises whether a law which prima facie 
infringes a guaranteed fundamental right is within an 
exception, the validity of that law was made after full 
consideration of criteria which haye a bearing thereon, 
and was within the exception, the jurisdiction of the 


Courts to determine whether by making the law. a 
fundamental right has been infringed is not excluded. 
The validity of a law which apparently infringes the 
fundamental rights of citizens cannot be upheld merely 
because the law maker was satisfied that’ what he did 
was right or that he believes that he acted in a manner 
consistent with the constitutional guarantees of citizens. 
The test of the validity of a law alleged to infringe 
the fundamental rights of citizen or any act done in 
execution of that law lies not in -the belief of thei 
maker of the law or of the person executing the law, 
but in the demonstration by evidence and argument 
before the Courts that the guaranteed right is not 
infringed. Therefore, merely by stating that the state 
was giving effeet to the directive principles of the 
Constitution and was making reservation for weaker 
as contempleted by the Constitution is not a plea at 
all which would justify such a-class legislation, when 
no attempt whatever been made to show by any 
demonstrable evidence and argument that this was a 
reservation which would fall under Article 15(4). 
Besides, the fact that the classification is reasonable 
would not be able to support it, unless there is a nexus 
between the classification and the object sought to be 
achieved. As we have already pointed out, object 
sought to be achieved is completely a collateral object 
and the criteria which are ado for the. alleged 
classification viz. the syreiber the co-operative 
society and the. person being ijan, Adivasis or 
backward class peopfe have no rational nexus whatever 
to the object of augmenting land revenue which 
would be the implicit object underlying the entire Code, 
including the statutory power of disposal of the said 
lands for the benefit of the public. The Code never 
contemplated any exclusion of persons when such 
statutory power was sought to be exercised by the 
State by any statutory order. 


Therefore, this statut order clearly violates 
Article 14 of the Constitution and even on that ground 
it must be struck down. 


In the result, this petition must be allowed. The 
impugned Government resolution, dated December 28, 
1960, is, therefore, held to be ultra vires and is struck 
down. The respondents and the State revenue autho- 
rities are directed not to take into account this 
circular while considering the question of renewal of 
leases or disposals of the Bet and Bhatha lands in 
question and also not to dispossess the petitioner except 
in-due course of law without first determining the 
question of renewal or disposal of. these lands in 
accordance with law. Rule accordingly made absolute 
in each case. The State shall pay costs of the petitioner 
in each case. 


Holding 


Reservation was found to be excessive in favour of 
backward Classes and was held to be unconstitutional. 


Gurinder Pal Singh y, State of Punjab 


A.LR. 1974 Punj. 125 


Facts 


A challenge to the government orders making reser- 
yations in favour of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes, backward classes and residents of backward 
areas and other classified categories for admission to 
medical colleges against 50% seats. The quantum of 
reservations was : 


(i) Scheduled Castes/Tribes 20% 
(ii) Backward Classes 2% 
(iii) Backward areas 10% 
(iv) Sportsmen/women 2% 
(v) Central Government nominees 
including from J&K 6% 
(vi) Women candidates 1% 
(vii) Candidates from border areas of 
Punjab 5% 
(viii) Children of political sufferers of 
‘ the freedom struggle with Punjab be 
domicile 2% 
(ix) (a) Children of defence 
personnel who have lost 
their lives 
(b) Children of defence 
personnel disabled 
(c) Children of the personnel 
of the Border Security Force 
killed /disabled 2% 
(d) Children of the ex- | 
Servicemen of Indian 
Armed forces 
Issues : 

(i) Is economic condition of a family relevant 
for making reservations in favour of back- 
ward classes for admission to medical 
college? 

(ii) Is reservation for residents of backward areas 
constitutional ? 

Extracts : 
M. R. Sharma, J. 


Challenge to Item No. (ii) may now be considered. 
Regarding backward classes, it is submitted that reser- 
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vation cannot be made for any particular caste or 
community because backwardness depends more or 
less upon the ecosomic condition of a family. In 
this respect, the learned counsel for the State has drawn 
my attention to a circular Ictter No. 2662-5WGII- 
63/6934, dated 20th April, 1963, issued by the State 
Government which provides that a family whose annual 
income is less than Rs. 1,000 should be regarded as 
a backward family, and some communities which are 
socialliy looked down upon by the people of the State 
and whose annual income does not exceed Rs. 1,800 
and who are'so declared by the State Government are 
also to be regarded as backward communities. It 
would, thus, appear that this circular amply highlights 
the aspect of the backwardness of a famliy before such 
a family can be declared to belong to a backward class. 
Such a classification is admissible under the 
Constitution and cannot be struck down. The coasti- 
tutional validity of the reservation made at Jtem Nos. 
(iv), (v) and ‘(ix) has not been challenged. The 
next item regarding which a finding has to be given 
is the “backward areas”. Thé learned counsel for the 
respondent has placed before me a brochure relating 
to the admissions to the Ist Year Class of the M.B.B.S. 
Course at the Government Medical Colleges at Patiala 
and Amritsar, Regarding backward area candidates, 
the-following conditions have been laid down :— 


“Backward Area Candidates : 


Candidates claiming admission from backward areas 
of the State should submit along with their applications 
a certificate from Deputy Commissioner/Gencral 
Assistant to. Deputy Commissioner, Sub-Divisional 
Otlicer (Civil) of the District concerned that the claim 
of the candidate falls under one of the following cate- 
gories as given in Punjab Government letter No. | 
15595-WG 56/4174, dated the 7th September, 1956, 
from the Chief Secretary to the Government cf 
Punjab :— , ; 
(a) A person who ees the family membeys has 
been residing in a particular village or town 
constantly for a period of teh years, or more 
and is likely to continue to reside there. 


A person who has been residing in a village 
or town for a period of less than ten years, 
but is likely to reside there on account of the 
fact that he has obtained gainful employment 
or settled there after retirement, would also 
be termed as permanent resident, if the stay 
is for not less than five years. 


(b) 


{n the case of a person who has been residing 
in a village or town in the ‘said area, the 
- total period of his stay at both places will 


(c) 


be counted towards his residence in that 
area.” A reading of this provision shows 
that a person residing in a particular village 
or a town for a particular period has been 
shown preference on the basis of residence 
only. A millionaire and a pauper living in 
such areas have been treated at par. If the 
object of making reservations in Medical 
Institutions is to show a preferential treatment 
to the economically backward people, then 
one fails to understand how a person living 
in the cities of the same State, can be 
accorded a preferential treatment with any 
justification. ‘Article 15(4) of the Constitu- 
tion provides that the State may make any 
special provision for the advancement of any 
socially and educationally backward classes 
of citizens. The classes of citizens mentioned 
in this Article do not relate to those citizens 
who reside within certain geographical limits 
regardless of their personal attainments or 
achievements. It is no doubt true that while 
making laws or while taking executive action, 
the State can make a reasonable classification 
on the basis of geographical limits but there 
must be an object for which such a classi- 
fication is made and the classification itself 
must have a reasonable nexus with the object 
sought to be achieved. Residence in a parti- 
cular area in a State qua the other citizens 
of the same state cannot form the basis for 
claiming additional privileges. If any law 
makes any such provisions, it shall have to 
be tested on the basis of Article 15 of the 
Constitution. I am further fortified in this 
opinion because in making a classification of 
the backward classes the State itself has made 
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Holding 
(i) 
(ii) 


a rationale classification between ozdinary 
communities and the communities which are 
socially looked down upon by the people of 
the State. In the case of the first category 
the limit of family income has been fixed 
at Rs. 1,000 per annum and in the case of 
the second category weightage has been given 
to offset the effect of social prejudices by 
fixing the annual income of the family at 
Rs. 1,800. In the very nature of things 
backward areas are those the residents of 
which are economically backward and who 
are denied the facility of higher education 
partly because of lack of educational insti- 
tutions in these areas and partly because: 
their residents do not possess the wherewithal 
to.pursue higher education in institutions 
situated far away. In order to give relief to 
the really deserving residents of such areas, 
some yardstick for determining comparative 
prosperity of the residents has to be provided. 
The provisions quoted above do not give 
any such indication. I am of the considered 
view that reservation for backward areas 
mentioned at S. No. (iii) in Annexure (‘A’), 
in the absence of any yardstick with which 
social and educational backwardness of jhe 
citizens of the area can be determined, is 
violative of Articles 14 and 15 of the 
Constitution. This reservation deserves to 
be struck down. 


Economic condition of a family was a rele- 
vant factor in determining backwardness. 
Reservation for residents of backward areas 
was held to-be unconstitutional. 


B. Sayeed Alined vy. State of Mysore 


1969 (1) Mys. L.J. 79 


Facts 


The petitioner had applied for admission into Pre- 
Professional course leading to M.B.B.S. Degree on the 
basis that he belonged to the socially and educationally 
backward classes. He was denied admission though 
he had secured more marks than another backward 
class candidate with less marks. 


[ssue 


Whether on'the basis of his father’s occupation 
(mechanic) he fell within the socially and educationally 
backward class ? 


Extracts 
Narayana Pai, J. 


The answer to the complaint as set out in the counter 
affidavit of the Chairman of the Selection Committee 
is that on the materia! before them, the petitioner could 
not be classified as belonging.to the socially and educa- 
tionally backward class, and that, therefore he was 
considered in the general pool in which he could not 
secure admission, on the strength of his marks. 


Although in the affidavit filed along with the appli- 
cation, the petitioner’s father was described merely as 
an ex-employee of concern called “Vikram Industries”, 
it is clear from the affidavit of the petitioner and of the 
Chairman of the Sclection Committee filed in this 
petition before us that it was ascertained that the peti- 
tioner’s father was a ‘mechanic’ but, that, on account 
of rheumatism, he has been out of work for some 
months prior to the date of the application and also at 
the time of the application. 


The mere fact that at the time of the application, 
Gn,account of ill health, the petitioner’s father was 
not actually working, is not sufficient to hold that his 
occupation was not that of a “mechanic”. As pointed 
out by this Court in Viswanath v. The Chief Secretary 
to the Government: of Mysore (1), the true test is 
the permanent occupation of the parent or the guardian 
of the applicant, and any temporary, inability to carry 
on the permarient occupation is not a disqualification. 
There is no doubt therefore, that the occupation of the 
petitioner’s parent was that of a ‘mechanic’. 


There is also né dispute that the annual income. of 
the parent was Icss than Rs. 1200 his only income at 
the time of the application was Rs. 624 being rent 
fetched by his ancestral house. 


The only remaining question therefore, is whetner 
the occupation of a ‘mechanic’ is not one of the occu- 
palions set out in the relevant Government Order 
defining socially and educationally Backwatd Classes. 
Occupations thercin set out are : 


(i) actual cultivator ; 
(ii) artisan ; 
(iii) petty businessman ; 


(iv) inferior service, Ze. Class 1V Government 
Servants and ‘corresponding class of appro- 
priate empioyment including casual labour ; 
and - 


(v) any. other occupation involving manual 


labour. 


On the view that ‘mechanic? DOES NOT cote 
within the scope of any one of the first four enuserated 
accupations, the argument on behalf of the respondent 
was that the further question did remain as to whether 
the occupation of ‘mechanic’ was dominantly one 
involving manual labour or whether it does not involve 
greater proportion of intellectual labour. It appears 
to us that it is unnecessary to make an investiation 
on those linss,° A ‘mechanic’, according to the Oxford 
Dictionary is One who clearly answers the description 
of the word ‘artisan’ in the said Dictionary includes 
the word ‘artisan’, The meaning assiened to the word 
‘aitisan’ in the said Dictionary includes (1) ‘one 
occupied in any industrial art’; (2) ‘mechanic or 
handicraftsman’ ; (3) ‘artificer’, 


Holding 


“Mechanic” fell within the description of the word 
‘artisan’ under the Mysore Government Order of July 
1963 and hence the petitioner was entitled to be consi- 
cered for admission on the basis that he belonged to 
backward classes. Mandamus ‘was issued. directing 
the Selection Committee to consider the application of 
the petitioner. 


Abdul Latif v. State 


A.LR. 1964 Pat. 393 


Facts 


The Bihar Government had issued the following 
guidclines for the scttlement of excise (ganja) shops 
in favour of Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe 
applications by an Order of 20th August, 1958. 


(i) Intimation to be given to the Department of 
Social Welfare who would give due publicity 
among the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes ; 


(ii) When there are several candidates for an 
excise shop out of whom one is a S.C. or S.T. 
candidate who is suitable, the settlement 
should not be made by lot but by offering 
to that applicant ; 


(iii) If there are more than one suitable S.C. or 
S.T. candidate, settlement is to be done by 
lot among such suitable candidates and the 
winner would get the shop ; 


(iv) S.C. and S.T. candidates should not be 
rejected except after careful consideration of 
the matter. 


The application of the petitioner who was one among 
the 39 applicants was rejected and he challenged the 
order, 


Issues 


Was the reservation exclusively in favour of S.C. 
and S.T. candidates excessive ? Was it valid under 
article 15(4) ? 


Extracts 
V. Ramaswamy, C.J. and N. L. Untwalia, J. 


As a matter of construction, it is manifest that Act. 
15(4) of the Constitution is not an independent or 
substantive enactment but it is an exception or a quali- 
fication to the main guarantee under Art. 15(1) of 
the Constitution. It is, therefore, not permissible to 
interpret Art. 15(4) of the Constitution in such a way 
as to destroy or nullify the meaning of guarantee under 
Art. 15(1) of the Constitution. It is because the 
interest of the society as a whole is served by promoting 
the advancement of the weaker elements of that society 
that Article 15(4) of the Constitution authorises special 
provision to be made. But if a provision which ts in 
the nature of an exception completely excludes the 


test of the society, that clearly is outside the scope of 
Art. 15(4). 


Holding 


The reservation exclusively in favour of S.C. and 
S.T. applicants was held to be unconstitutional. 
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Haridaya Narain v. Mohd. Sharif 


A.LR. 1968 Pat. 296 


Fucts 


The main constitutional questions related to the 
validity of section 49M of the Bihar Tenancy Act and 
notification No. A/T-1015/55-1091-R. dated the 
7th February, 1956, of the Government of Bihar, des- 
cribing Jajams (item No. 13) as a backward 
community. 


Issues 
Whether Rajams belonged to backward classes ? 


Extracts 
Narasimham, C. J, 


Mr. Mahendra Prasad Pandey has not been able to 
produce before us any material for holding that Jajams 
(Hindu and Muslims) are not socially and edu- 


cationally backward. On the other hand, in Mr. P. C. 
Roy Choudry’s Gazetteer of Darbhanga District at 
page 86, it was pointed out : 


“The incidence of literacy among them appears to be 
very low but a few of them who are educated bave 
taken up other professions also”. 


‘Gheir educational backwardness is thus beyond 
Gaestion, Socially also, there is no data to show that 
they are got backward. Hence there is no ground for 
striking down the notification for the sole reason that 


the classes have been described by their caste name. 


Holding 
Hajams were held to be socially and educationally 


backward, The court relied on the Gazetteer of 
Darbhanga District. 
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Laila Cnacko v. State 


A.D.R. 1967. Kerala 124 


Facts 


The petitioner belonged to the Nair Community and 
he had secured Ist Class in the B.Sc, degree with 639 
marks in the subjects. He was denied admission to 
Medical College. 


Issue 


What is the criterion for identifying socially and 
educationally backward classes ? 


Extracts 
Mabbew, J. 


Counsel for the petitioner in that case submitted 
that the petitioner was entitled to get admission to 
the course for the reason that persons who have 
been admitted to the reserved seats have got lesser 
marks. It Was argued that the income of the petitioner's 
father is far below Rupccs 6,000 and still the petitioner 
has not been admitted to the course, whereas members 
of the Exhava Community, the income of | whose 
families is below Rs. 6,000 have been considered as 
belonging to backward class and were admitted to the 
course and that it is discriminatory to have done so. 
In other words, the argument was that if income is 
the criterion for deciding the backwardness of a class; 
then the petitioner also belongs to backward class and 
should have been admitted to the course in preference 
to them as he had secured greater marks than any one 
of them. Counse] submitted that as the classification 
has been made mainly on the basis of income, thaf 
classification ought to have been applied to the members 
of all the communities in the country and as the classi- 
fication based on income has been applied to certain 
communities only, it is bad. J am not inclined to 


accept this submission, It was after adverting to the 
relevant pronouncements of the Supreme,Court on the 
subject that the Commissioner for Reservation of Seats 
in Educational Institutions, Kerala, decided to accept 
the means-cum-caste/Community test for determining 
the backwardness of a class. The Commission observes 
at page 35 of ifs reports. 


“We, thercfore, consider that a means-cum- 
caste/Community test has to be adopted for the 
classifications so as to take is only the poor and 
deserving sections and exclude the wealthier 
sections” 


“Members of the families in the State which 
have an “aggregate income” of Rupees 4,200 and 
above per annum from all sources put together. 
cannot be considered to belong to any socially 
backward clas) whatever may be the caste or 
community to which they belong.” 


This has been enhanced by Government to Rs, 6.000 
in G.O. (P) 208/66/Edn dated 2-5-1966. As 1 have 
already said, the determination whether a class is 
backward is a compiex question. Several factors will 
have to be taken into consideration. [{ was not on 
thebasis of income along that the question was deter- 
mined, Therefore, merely because the income of the 
petitioner's father is less than Rs, 6,000 that would not 
catitle the petitioner to claim that he belongs to back- 
ward class on the basis of the test of inconfe. I, 
therefore, overrule this contention. 


Holding 


Annual income of families alone cannot determine 
social and educational backwardness. 


Rantnakara Shetty v. State of Mysore 
1969(1) Mys. LJ. 149 


Facts 


The case involved the interpretation of the Mysore 
Government’s order of July, 1963 defining — socially 
and educationally backward classes. The  ebaagenet an 
applicant for admission to Medical College claimed 
that he belonged to backward class within the meaning 
of Mysore Government’s order. He had declared that 
his father’s annual income was only Rs. 650. The 
Order had adopted economic condition and occupation 
as the criteria for determining backwardness. An 
income limit of Rs. 1,200 per family along with certain 
occupation was fixed as the yardstick for determining 
backwardness. 


Tssues 
(1) What does the expression “family” mean ? 


Extracts 
Narayana Pai, J. 


Although, as observed by this Court, the order 
purports to refer or deal with a family as a unit for 
the purpose of determining the status of the family 
and of the members of the family, the difficulty created 
by these is that it does not define what it means by 
a family. Although the expression ‘undivided family’ 
has been used and is normally used by people, the 
exact legal import of that expression in its application 
to various categories of Hindus, is not always borne 
in mind. That the order cannot apply or be appli 
only to families which answer the are apr the 
legal expression ‘Hindu undivided f * is clear from 
the fact that in Mysore State, to which the order 
applies, there are families of persons who are not 
Hindus, but profess other faiths like Islam, Christianity 
etc. and at least two types of Hindu undivided families, 
Mithakshara families and Aliyasanthana families with 
one great difference between the two, viz., whereas in 
the former, father and son belong to the same family, 
in the latter father and son belong to two different 
families. The normal rule of interpretation should, 
therefore, be applied viz., that the word ‘f ” used 
in the Government Order is an expression which is 
intended to apply to all person irrespective of the 
Tules of family law applicable to them. If so, the 
most obvious inference is that the reference is to the 
normal or natural consisting. of a husband, wife and 
their children living together, along with such other 
relatives as may be living with them. 


Hence, the suggestion both in the course of the 
arguments, as well as in the form of affidavit annexed 


to the form of application, that the applicant and his 
parents or guardian should pursue one or other of the 
enumerated occupations appears to.us to be correct. 


The next and the more difficult question is tu whom 
and in what manner the test of income should be 
applied. If it were possible in the circumstances to 
hold that the family referred to in the Government 
Order is an undivided family known either to Mithak- 
shara Law or Aliyasanthana law or any other system 
of family Jaw holding property in common, then, 
perheps, it would have been easy to say that income 
of the entire undivided family should be taken into 
account. When, for reasons already stated, such 
meaning cannot be assigned to the expression ‘family’ 
used in the Order, the income for p of the 
Order cannot be income of the entire undivided 
of either the applicant or the applicant’s father or 
both. : 


It appears to us that there is some guidance for the 
resolution of this difficulty in the third paragraph of 
the Order itself. While setting out the reason for the 
fixation of Rs. 1,200 as the upper limit of annual 
income for purposes of the Order, it is stated that : 


“The per capita income ot the States for the year 
1961 was Rs. 226 per annum, Taking an 
average family to consist of 5 members, the 
average income of the family comes to 
Rs. 1,030 per year.” 


The clearest suggestion in this is that a family 
contemplated is a natural or normal family whose total 
income is five times the per capita income as deter- 
mined by statistics. This’ statement proceeds n 
the footing either that the income of a single individual 
in the family is so high as to give the family the 
henefit of five times the per capita income, or that 
the income of one, two or more members of the family 
actually earning or contributing to its income is not 
less than five times the per capita income. Whichever 
way one looks at it, the ultimate idea suggested is that 
the family of the applicant meaning thereby the appli- 
cant, his parents, his brothers and sisters and other 
relatives living together, have the benefit of an income 
of Rs. 1,200 per year irrespective of the fact which 
among them and how many among them carn that 
income or own rties which yield that income 
provided that all such income is available to the family 
and the benefit of it therefore is also available to the 
applicant. 


We hold, therefore, that an applicant may be regard- 
ed as belonged to socially and educationally backward 


class if: 


i) he and/or his parents or either of them or 


(ii) 


his guardian in the event of his being an 
orphan, pursue or pursues any one of the 
occupations enumerated in the Government 
order ; and 


the total earnings of the income from pro- 
perty, if any, belonging to the parents (or in 
the event of the death of both of them, the 
guardian) of the applicant, together with the 
earnings and the income from properties, if 
any, belonging to the applicant, his brothers 
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or sisters or other relatives living with them 
aren to the family does not exceed 
Rs. 1,200. 


If any one of the brothers or sisters does not contri- 
bute to the income of the family or does not contribute 
his or her income for the upkeep of the family, then 
his or her income is not available for computation. 
Likewise, if the income from the properties of any one 
of the brothers or sisters or relatives is not available 
to the family of the applicant, then that income is also 
not available for the computation. 


Holding 
" Same as given in the judgment. 


Sudha v. S. C. of Medico? College 


A.LR, 1967 Mys. 221 


Facts 
The petitioncr was an applicant for admission to 


one of the Government Medical Colleges in the State. - 


She had passed the Pre-University Course Examination 
of the Bangalore University. She secured 197 marks 
in the optional subjects and 35 marks in the interview, 
that is aggregate marks of 232. She claimed to belong 
to socially -and educationally Backward Class. The 
last selected candidate in the General Pool of _ the 
Bangalore University secured 240 marks while the ‘last 
-sclecied candidate in the reserved seats for socially 
and educationally Backward Classes secured 222 marks 
in the aggregate. It was undisputed that if her claim 
to belong to such. Backward Class is upheld she is 
entitled to be sclected for admission to one of the 
Medical Colleges and if her claim is not so accepted 
she would not be entitled to be selected. 


Issues : 


Whether the petitioner belonged to socially and edu- 
cationally backward class on the basis that her father’s 
occupation of “Purohit was one which | involved 
manual labour within the scope of Mysore Govern-. 
ment’s order of July, 1973 ? 

Extracts : 

Chanarashekhar, J. 


In the affidavit sworn to by the Petitioner's father 
it is alleged that his occupation as ‘Purohit’ falls within 
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the category of any other occupation involving manual 
elabour and that he is a petty Purohit having to do 
‘Paricharika’ which an assistant has to do. 


Inv deciding whether an occupation involves manual 
labour or intellectual labour, we have to look to the 
predominant character of that ‘occupation.’ Every 
occupation involving intellectual labour may also in- 
volve some’ manual labour. Even a Surgeon has-to 
work with his hands in performing a surgical operation 
that does not make a Surgeon a manual labour as his 
hands performing a surgical-opcration that does not 
make a Surgeon a manual labour. as his profession 
requires sustained study, learning and .use of intellect. 
Though. a Purohit may use his hands in performing 
certain rituals and ceremonies, ae predominent 
character of his occupation is that it requires study 
and knowledge of scriptures and of the body of the 
traditions and the performance! of his work involves 
mainly chanting or recitation of ‘mantras’ and 
scriptures. We are unable to hold that that the view 
taken by the Selection Committee that a Purohit’s 
occupation does not invelve labour is erroneous. 


Holding : 


The occupation of “Purohit” was one which did not 
involve manual labour and as such the petitioner could 
not claim to belong to backward class. 


V. Raghuramiulu v, State of Andhra Pradesh 


A.LR. 1952 A.P. 129 


Facts 


Two applicants belonging to backward classes 
applied for admission to Medical Colleges. They were 
interviewed but were not sclected on the busis that the 
maximum seats allotted for the backward classes were 
exhausted by the other applicants from backward 
classes who secured higher marks, than the petitioners, 
though in fact, they got higher marks than the two 
candidates who were selected for the seats thrown open 
for general competition. The two candidates challen- 
ged the selection as a violation of article 15 and 29. 
The Government had fixed a.maximum ‘of 15% 
reservations for backward classes. 


issues | 


(1) Is the prohibition on backward classes to 
compete with others violative of articles 15: 
and 29(2) ? 


Is the fixing of a maximum percentage of 
reseryation for backward classes constitu- 
tional 7 


(2) 


Lxtracts : 
K. Subba Rao, C. J. 


By the Amendment nothing in Art. 29(2) 
prevents a state from making any special pro- 
vision for t:e advancement of any socially and 
educationally backward classes of citizens. To that 
extent the fundamental right of the citizén under Art. 
29(2) can be abridged by the State. But the abridge- 
ment is conditioned and circumscribed provisions, of 
the clause. Any special provision made by the State 
should be for the advancement of the backward classes 
of citizens and not to abridge the rights guaranteed 
to them under the Constitution or retard their progress. 


To illustrate : The State may allot a minimum 
number of seats in professional colleges for backward 
classes. This provision would be for the advancement 
of the backward classes for irrespective of the marks 


they secured, certain seats would be guaranteed: to | 


those classes, But if in particular locality the members 
of the backward classes secure high marks and are 
able to compete with students of other classes they 
would not be deprived of their right to get admission 
into colleges beyond the quota allotted to them, 


Such a provision would certainly be for the advance- 
ment of the backward classes. On the other hand, if 
maximum be fixed, instead uf providing for the 
ivancement of those classes in the contingency 
visualised above. It would retard their progress ; for 
students of those classes who secure more marks than 


students who compete for the general seats and get 
less marks than students belonging to their classes 
would not get seats. 


‘To that extent the provision made by the State 
would be in excess of the power of conferred on it 
under Cl. (4) and therefore cannot affect the. funda- 
mental right of the citizens whether they belonged to 
backward classes or not. To put it differently, every 
individual citizen as a citizen whether he belonged to 
the backward classes or not has a right to get admission 
into an educational institution of the kind mentioned 
in Cl, 2 of Art, 29. 


The said fundamental right is abridged by the special 
provision made by the State for the advancement of 
any socially and educationally backward classes of 
citizens. If the provision is for the advancement’ of 
such classes the fundamental right of a citizen is not 
infringed for his right itself is reduced by the provision. 


If the provision though it purports to be for the 
advancement of the backward classes, in effect abridged 
their rights, the entire rights, the. entire provision or 
that part of it which abridges their rights would be 
had Jeaving untouched the fundamental right of every 
citizen whether he is member of the backward classes 
or not. 


In the instant case the State directed that a maximum 
of 15 per cent, of the total number of seats in any 
faculty may bé' reserved for. backward class candidates. 
The-said rule is obviously made on the assumption that 
under the contingency more than 15 per cent, of the 
total number of scats in any faculty would be or could 
be captured by the members of the backward classes 
in open competition. . 


This ‘assumption has been bailed in the present case. 
Therefore, the effect of the provision instead of 
advancing the cause of the backward classes prevents 
some members of those classes from getting seats were 
brought under common pool. It may be that in other 
localities where the members’ of the other communities 
are more advanced educationally than in the second 


_ Tegion of the Telengana ‘Area, this rule may work for 
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the advancement of the backward classes candidates. 


It is therefore not necessary to, hold that the rule 
is bad but it would be enough to confine the operation 
of that rule to a case where the assumption underlying 
that rule applies and to hold that in other cases where 
the rule does not operate for the advancement of the 
backward classes the fundamental right of a citizen 
of that class is unaffected by the provision. 


We would suggest that the rule may be modified Holding 


by substituting the words ‘minimum of [5 per cent’ aes 

for the words ‘maximum of 15 per cent’ or by any ) iy oe her ekg seperti ae 
vther appropriate way. Jt is not dispute that but for 15 and 29 (2) 

the provision, the names of the two petitioners would . 

have been considered along with the applicants selected (2) Instead of fixing the maximum percentage of 
from the general pool, and if so considered they would reservation for backward classes, a minimum 


have been selected. percentage should be fixed. 


Jacob Mathew v. State of Kerala 


A.LR. 1964 Ker. 39 


1. Facts 


The Government of Kerala passed orders in 1957 
raking rescrvation of seats for backward classes for 
admission to Professional colleges. The quantum ot 
rescrvation was 35% for backward classes and 5% 


for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. The 
backward classes were again sub-divided into the 
following groups :—- 

(1) Ezhavas 13% 

(2) Muslims 9% 

(3) Latin Catholics 3% 

(4) Backward Christi: . 1% 

(5) Other Hindus 944. 

lotal 


35% 


“The order of Kerala Govirnment was challenged. 


Justice Vaidyalingan (as he then was) (Single 
Bench) held that from ti.c materials adverted to by 
the State Government themselves it was clear that the 
Government had not validly determined as to who 
should be included in the backward classes. The 
basis to include the Ezhavas and the Muslims as a 
whole as backward classes was predominantly based 
on the test of caste and religion and no enquiry into 
their economic condition had been made. Consequently 
the classification of backward classes was invalid under 
article 15(4),. The 35% quantum of reservation and 
the sub-division of that 35¢ was also not valid, 


TI, On appeal to the Division Bench in State of Kerala 
v. RR. Jacoh 


AIR 1964 Ker. 316. 


the High Court (M. 8. Menon. C.J. and Madhavan 
Nair, J.) held the following :— 


Extracts 


The first and second respondents in O.P. No. 1266 
of 1963 are the applicants before us. They are the 
State of Kerala reprz-ented by the Chief Secretary to 
Government and the Principal of the Medical College. 
Trivandrum. 


The controversy relates 10 the validity of Ext. R-I. 
an order of the Government regarding the selection of 
candidates for admission to the Mcdical College in 
the State. The order is dated the 7th June. 1963. 
and is the successor of earlier orders on the subject, 


Ext. R-I reserves thirteen per cent of the scats for 
the M.B.B.S. Course to Ez’havas, nine per cent ia 
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Musliins and three per cent to Latin Catholics inclusive 
of Anglo-Indians, The first question for consideration 
is whether these reservations can be sustained in the 
light of Arts. 14, 15 and 29 of the Constitution 


We aré not concerned in this case with any 
Scheduled Castes or Scheduled Tribes ; and the only 
question for considcration-—in view of Art. 15(4) ol 
the Constitution—is whether the Ez’havas, Muslims and 
Latin Catholics inclusive of Anglo-Indians can be 
considered as “socially and educationally backward 
classes of citizens”. In M. R. Balaji v. State of 
Mysore, AIR 1963 SC 649 the Supreme Coir: said : 


“The backwardness ander Art. 14(4) must 
be social and educational.. It is not either social 
or educational but it is both social and 
educational.” 


In these regions of human life and values the clear- 
cut distinctions of cause and effect merge into each 
other. Social backwardness contributes to educational 
backwardness; educational backwardness perpetuates 
social backwardness; and both are often no more than 
the inevitable corollarics of the extremes of poverty 
and the deadening weight of custom and tradition. In 
view of the details furnished in the affidavit on behalf 
of the State dated the 10th August, 1953 and the 
affidavit of the guardian of the third respondent dated 
the 14th August, 1963, we have no hesitation in 
holding that the Ez’havas, Muslims and Latin Catholics 
inclusive of Anglo-Indians constitute “socially and 
educationally backward classes of citizens” within the 
meaning of Art. 15(4) of the Constitution. 


As a matter of the fact the social and educational 
backwardness of the Muslims and the Latin Catholics 
inclusive of Anglo-Indians was not—and we think 
correcily—in serious dispute. The attack was 
essentially against ihe reservation of seats in favour 
of the Ez’havas. 


The Ezhavas form about twenty five per cent of 
the population of the State. and on the material before 
us it is not possible to sav that the Government was 


wrong in its assumption that’ they constitute a 
community which is “socially and ctucationally 
hackward”. A perusal of the relevant enti:es in the 


Cochin Tribes and Castes by Mr. L. K, Ananthakrishna 
Ayyar, the Cochin State Manual by Mi. ©. Achyuta 
Menon, the Report of the President of India, the 
Report of the Evaluztion Committee censtituted by 
the Government of Kerala and the other publications 
to which our attention has been drawn indicates that 
the three communities in whose favour the reservations 
have been made should be \considered as backward 
both socially and educationally, 


It was contended before us that the’ Travancor. 
‘Yemple Entry Proclamation of (112 M.E.. the Cochin 
Temple Entry Proclamation of 1123 M.E.. the Madras 
Temple Entry Proclamation of 1123 M-f.. the Madras 
Temple Entry Authorisation Act of (947. and Art. £7 
of the Constitution of India which says : 


“Untouchability” is abolished and its practice 
is forbidden. The enforcement of any disability 
arising out of “Untouchabilitv” shall be an offence 
punishable in accordance with law have altered 
the ancient character of the Ezhave community, 
and thaf they should not now he treated as 
socially backward. [Tt is true that at certain times, 
and in certain countries. society lds given the 
lead to law. in India, however, it has been the 
other way about. In his introduction to “some 
Aspect of Indian Law ‘Today” Mr. M. C. Chagla 
says 3° 


“It is true that at certain times society has 
given the Icad to law; but in India at least it is 
the other way about. Law has given the lead to 
society, and law has placed before the society 


ideals and values to which people should confirm.” 


Confirmity in such cases does not synchronise with 
the . promulgation of statutory enactments ar 
constitution. documenis. ime has to play its part, 
and time alone transmutes the ideals of the law into 
the relatives of evervday life. No one can say: that 
the introduction of progressive. measures is the cnd, 
and nof the beginning, of a process of. amelioration. 


Habits of thought dies hard and slow and occupations | 


like toddy tapping carry their social stigma from one 
generation to another and through decades of conduct 
‘and behaviours. ; 


We have been furnished with a typed copy of the 
majority judgement of the Supreme Court in 
R« Chitralakha v.. State of Mysore, Civil Appeals 
No. 1056 and 1057 of 1963’: (AIR 1964 SC 1823). 
We have not seen the blueprint of the decision and are 
quite unaware of what has been said in the judgement 
of the Judges who have dissented. Our pointed 
attention was drawn to the following passages in-the 
decision : 


“The impertant fact to be noticed in 
Art, 13(4) is that it does not speak of castes, 
but only speaks of classes. {f the makers of the 
Constitution intended to take castes also as units 
of social and educational backwardness, they 
would have said so, as they have said in the case 
of the Scheduled castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes,” 


The contention on the basis of the majority decision 


was that there is the authority of the Supreme Court 
to say that there shall he no reservation -on the. basis 
of castes. We arc unable to understand the decision 
in that way. The judgment refers to certain passages 
in AIR 1963 SC 649 and says; 
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“Two principles stand out prominently from 
the said observations. namely (1) the caste or 
group of citizens may be a relevant circumstances 
in ‘ascertaining their social backwardness and 
(2) though it is a relevam factor to determine 
the social backwardness of a class of citizens, 
it cannot be the sole or dominent test in that 
behalf.” 


and : 


“To put it differently, the authority concerned 
may take caste into consideration in ascertaining | 
the backwardness of a group of persons; but, if 
it does not, its order will not be bad on that 
account if it can ascertain the backwardness of a 
group of persons on the basis of other relevant 
criteria.” 


According to Funk and Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary “caste” is ne more than an hereditary class . 


. into which Hindu society is divided. And we sce 


nothing in the decision of the Supreme ‘Court which 
precludes the con-lusion that if the whole er a 
substantial portion: of a- caste is socially and 
educationally backward. then the name of that castz 
will (not?) be a syimbai or a synonym for a class of 
citizens who are scvially and educationally backward 
and-thus within the ambit of clause(4) of Act. 15 of 
the Constitution. 


in the light of whit is stated above we must reverse 
the judgment under appeal R. Jacob Mathew v. State 
of Kerala, 1963 Ker Lt. 783 : (AIR 1954 Kefala 39) 
in so far as it strikes down the reservation of seats 
in favour of the Ezhavas, Muslims and the Latin 
Catholics inclusive ef Anglo-Indians. We do so. 


«n Wealth Tax. Officer v. Thuppan Namboodripad, 
Civil Appeals Nos. 262 to 266 of 1963 (SC) the 
Supreme Court had to consider whether the provision 
relating to Hindu undivided families in the Wealth-tax 
Act, 1957, violated the equality before law guarantced 
nae 14 of the Constitution, The Supreme Ccurt 
said : 


“We should like to point out that the High 
Court seemed to take the view that it was for the 
State to show that Art. 14 was not applicable. 
This is not correct. for it is for the party who 
comes forward with the allegation that equality 
before the Jaw or the equal protection of the laws 
is being denied to him to adduce facts to proves 
such denial.” In this view the burden of proof 
will be on the first respondent, and, perhaps all 
that we need say is that he has not proved that 
the Ezhavas. Muslims and Latin Catholics inclu- 
sive of Anglo-Indians are not-entitled to the 
protection afforded by Article 15(4) of the 
Constitution. . 


We must. however, point out that the paucity of 
up-to-date date has been a source of considerable 
worry. It is impossible to say that our conclusing has 
not been influenced. to some extent at any rate. by our 
own experience of life and work in this State. — 
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Au enduring conclusion, however, should not be Holding 
based on data that is not absolutely up-to-date or on (1) If the whole or substantial portion of a 
judicial experience which such data may disprove or caste is socially and educationally backwatd 
modify. We think it is essential that the State shouli then that caste can be considered as 
immediately embark upon a fact-linding enquiry into cquivalent to socially and educationally back- 
matters that are relevant aod frame appropriate orders ward class. According Ezhavas, Latin 


in the light of that enquiry, We ditect the State to Catholics, Muslims and Backward Christians 
du so. formed backward class. 


8/7 HA/81--7 


Ramakrishna Singh v. State of Mysore 


ALR. 1960 Mys. 338 


Facts 


The following two orders of Mysore Government 
listing backward classes and thei reservation for 
admission to Professional Colleges were challenged. 


(i) Order of 14th May, 1969 
(ii) Order of 22nd July, 1959 


The list of backward classes included 95 per cent 
of the population of the State and all communities and 
castes of the Hindus other than Brahmin, Banias, 
Kayasth, and all the communities in the State except 
Anglo-Indians and Parsies had been included in the 
list. 


The two Orders had fixed 20 per cent for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 45 per cent for the 
socially and educationally backward classes and the 
remaining 35 per cent was to be filled up on the basis 
of merit. ; 


The order of 22nd July, 1959 had further sub- 
divided the listed backward classes into | several 
categories and fixed different percentage for the 
reservation of seats. The net effect was that the 
persons belonging (o each sub-group could only 
compete for the seats reserved for them and were not 
eligible for the remaining seats reserved for the back- 
ward clases. In.other words they were debarred frcm 
competing for the remaining seats in open competition 
amongst the members of the backward classes listed 
in the orders. 


Issues 


(1) Is the division of Backward Classes into 
various sub-groups and fixing of different 
percentage of reservation of seats for cach 
such group and prohibition of one sub-group 
from competing for the seats reserved for the 
other sub-groups constitutional ? 


Extracts 
S. R. Das Gupta, J. 


Tt would appear from the above notification that 
not only the so-called socially and educationally back- 
ward classes, as mentioned in the first notification have 
been sub-divided into different groups but the per- 
centage of reservation of sents in respect of each group 
has also been specified. In other words, each group 
is only entitled to the percentage of seats as specified 
In respect of that group. 


Thus, for example, classes belon 


ing to group No. 1 
is only entitled to 2.6 per: cent o ee eee 


the scats reserved 
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for backward elasses and group 2 is entitled to 3.9 
per cent thereof. ‘fhe result of this is obvious. 


The persons belonging to one of such groups can 
only compete for the seats which have been reserved 
for that group and are not eligible for the remaining 
seats reserved yor the backward classes. In other 
words, they are debarred from capturing the said 
remaining seats in open competition amongst the 
members of the backward classes as enumerated in 
the first notification. This notification, therefore, 
instead of giving a benefit to the backward classes 
abridges their rights and cannot be supported by the 
provision of Article 15(4) of the Constitution. 


As was observed by their Lordships of the Andhra 
Pradesh High Court in the case reported in AIR 1958 
A.P. 129 that if the provision though it purports to 
be for the advancement of the backward classes, in 
effect abridges their rights, the entire” provision or 
that part of it which abridges their rights would be 
bad. The net result of this notification is that while 
purporting to make special provision for the back- 
ward classes a discrimination has been made against 
them. This is. certainly not in compliance with the’ 
Constitution. 


The Constitution guarantees the fundamental right 
of every citizen whether he is a member of the back- 
ward class or not. Such right includes the right to 
be admitted into any educational institution maintained 
by the Government irrespective of one’s religion. race, 
caste, sex or any of them. Article 15(4) allows 
an abridgment of that right. But that abridgment has 
to be for the benefit of the backward classes. In 
accordance with’ that: Article special provision can 
be made for such backward classes, which, in the case 


‘of admission to educational institutions, means that a 


limited number of seats be-reserved for them, leaving 
them free to contest the remaining seats. 


If, as_was observed by their Lordships of the 
Andhra Pradesh High Court in the case reported in 
AIR 1958 Andhra Pradesh 569, the boys belonging 
to the backward classes by their merit secure more 
than the prescribed seats in the general compctition, 
this rule cannot be invoked to reject the boys above 
the prescribed number; for, in that cven their funde- 
incntal right under Article 29(2) would he violated. 
But the present order has in fact debarred the boys 
of the different groups from getting any seas above 
the number of seats perscribed for the backward 
classes. By doing so, this order instead of benefiting 
them has abridged their fundamental right. 


Tt was contended before us that in each of the proups 
one the forward class has been included. Jains for 
example, it was shown to us, as having been grouped 


with large number of other classes and the reservation 
fcr that group is only 5.6 per cent. It was contended 
before us and in wy opinion, rightly, that the result 
of grouping in this manner may be that even the limited 
percentage of seats reserved for the classes mentioned 
in the said notification would be captured by those 
communities who are more forward than the others 
of that p leaving thereby the really backward 
classes with no chances of getting any seats even in 
the said small percentage of reserved seats. 


When this aspect of the matter was put to the 
learned Government Pleader he tried to justify the 
action of the Government by saying that unless such 
sub-divisions were made and s reservations were 
made for each of such sub-groups the comparatively 
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forward classes in the list set out in the first order 
would have carried away all the seats reserved for 
the backward classes and the really backward le 
would in that even be deprived of any benefit under 
the said notification. This argument, in my opivion, 
strikes at the root of the first order. 


It shows that the said notification was not io 
compliance with the provisions of Art. 15(4) of the 
Constitution. 


Holding 


The prohibition of cach sub-groups of backward 
Classes from competing with other sub-groups was 
held to be unconstitutional. 


Sardool Singh v. Medical Colleg: 


A.LR., 1970 3. & K. 45 


Facts 


The writ petitions a1use out of the admission ot 
candidates to the Medical College at Srinagar. The 
petitioners were candidates who had been refused 
admission to the Medical College and had filed these 
petitions a:sailing the admission of some of the 
respondent candidates on the ground of their admission 
having been tainted with favouritism, nepotism and 
further that certain reservations made by the State 
Government were not permissible under Arts, 14, 15 
and 29 of the Constitution of India and, therefore. 
the petitioners were selected for hostile discrimination 
by the State. The Government Order provided : 


Seats shall be reserved for these classes for technical 
trainings and higher educaticn in the educational 
institutions cngaged in imparting such trainings or 
education and maintained by the State or 
receiving aid out ~f the funds of the State, which shall 
as nearly as may be, near such proportion to the total 
number of seats available for such trainings for 
education in such institutions as is specified against 
each such class below; and admission to such 
institutions for such trainings and cducation shall be 


regulated accordingly— 
(a) Permanent resident Scheduled Castes 5%. 
(b) poatent residents of Lacakh Districts 
” 


Issues 


Was the reservation in favour of permanent residents 
of Ladakh district and Scheduled Castes constitutional 
under Article 15(4) ? 


Extracts 
Fazal Ali, J. 


Tt was next contended that reservation for persons 
belonging to Ladakh or to the Scheduled Castes was 
also not proper. This argument, however, is to be 
Stated only to be rejected because Art. 15(4) 
specifically authorises the State to make special pro- 
visions for the advancement of socially and 
educationally backward classes of citizens or members 
of the Scheduled Castes. In the instant case .the 
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Government .has indicated the data on the basis of 
which it reached the conclusion that members: 
belonging to the district of Ladakh and those belonging 
to the Scheduled Castes were backward classes of 
citizens. The materials on the basis of which the 
Notification of the Government was passed have not 
been challenged before us, nor has it been shown to 
our satisfaction that persons coming from Ladakh are 
not backward. 


In A.LR. 1968 SC 1012 (P. Rajendran v. State 
of Madras) reservation on the ground that certain 
candidates belonged to a particular district which was 
backward was upheld, provided the reservation was 
not made purely on the basis of the place of birth. In 
this connection their Lordships observed as follows.:--~ 


“Even though there may be some substance 
in the charge that all this complicated and con- 
fusing method has been provided in order to get 
over the prohibition in Art. I[5(1) by a 
camouflage we cannot say that there is a clear 
violation of Art. 15(1)- for the district which the 
candidate may claim does not depend upon the 
place of his birth. We cannot, therefore, strike 
down R. 8 on the ground that it discriminates 
on the basis of the place of birth of the candidate 
concerned.” 


In this case, no doubt, their Lordships did not 
approve of the allocation or distribution of seats 
districtwise, but that has not been done in the preseut 
case. Ladakh happens to be only cne of the districts 
of the State and the citizens belonging to this area 
have been declared by the Government to be socially 
and educationally backward so as to come within the 
protection given by Art. 15(4) of the Constitution of 
India. Thus the reservation made by the Government 
for candidates from the Ladakh district and members 
of the Scheduled Castes is perfectly valid and cannot 
be struck dowa.as being violative of Arts, 14, 18 ar 
29 of the Constitution of India. 


Hoiding 


Reservation in favour of candidates from Ladakh 
district and Scheduled Castes was valid. Permanent 
residents of Ladakh district formed socially and 
educationally backyard class. 


P. Sudarsan v. State of Andlira Pradesh 


A.LR. 1958 A.P. 569 


Facts were more or less similar to those in the 
Rughuranudd case. 


(ssties 

Were the same as in the Rayduramulu case. 
utracty 

K. Subha Rav, Cu. 


Learned Coynsel for the petitioner contends that 
thy said decision accepts the principle of selection of 
candalates in two compartinents one for the quota 
allotted tor backward classes and the other for the 
general pool and, therefore, boys belonging to the 
backward classes, who succeed in a competition held 
for the general pool, must be excluded from the 
selections in the reserved field. No such principle was 
ucceptcd in the aforesaid decision. 


It was there held that .the rule, under the 
circumstapecs of that case, did not affect the 
fundamental right of citizen belonging to the backward 
communities and that the petitioners therein having 
secured marks higher than the students selected from 
ihe general pool wete directed to admitted. It was 
not argued therein that if the boys belonging tothe 
huckward classes were taken in the gencral pool the 
petnioners would have been excluded, while preserving 
the minimum guaranteed to backward classes students. 
We had no occasion, therefore, to decide therein the 
question whether the selection should be made’ in 
compartments, 


That question afises in this case. The fundamental 
right of a citizen whether he belongs to a backward 


community or not is to secure udmission in any. 


educational institution maintained by the State without 
his being discriminated on grounds only of religion, 
race, caste or any of them, The State may abridge 
this right by making a provision for the advancement 
nf uny socially and educationally backward class of 
WIUECUS. ; 


Presumably in exercise of that power, the State 
directed that a maximum of 15 per cent of the seats 


ia cacly faculty should be reserved for candidates from 
backward classes. If the boys belonging to the back- 
ward classes by their merit secure more than 15 per 
cent of the seats in the genural competition, this rule 
cannot be invoked to reject the boys above the 
prescribed number; for, in that event their tundamental 
right under Art. 29(2) would be viokued. 


On the other hand, if the selection is made in two 
different compartments in such a way that some boys 
belonging to the backward classes are allowed to 
compete for the gencral pool and some for the reserved 
seals, it would cause great hardship to the boys 
belonging to other communities. The rule, therefore, 
can be worked out in such a way as to protect the 
interests of students of the backward classes without ut 
the same time causing prejudice to students of other 
communities. 


This could be achieved by pooling all the candidates 
together and guaranteeing minimum seats for those 
belonging to the backward classes.. To illustrate : If 
there are 100 appNcaats for selection to the Medical 
College, they would be arranged in the order of merit 
and even if more than 15 per cent of the candidates 
belonging to the backward classes could be sclected 
on-merit alone, they would be as selected. 


If they feel short of that number, they would be 
selected to make up their number on the basis of merit 
inter se between them though they got less marks 
than boys belonging to other communitics. This 
process will protect students of backward classes with- 
oul doing any injustice to the forward ones. The rule 
with: the modification suggested by this Court in the 
earlier judgment does not compel selection in different 
compartments but only reseryes some’ seats to the 
particular communities. In this view as the petitioner 
did not succeed in the geucral competition and as 
seats reserved for the backward classes for their pro- 
tection werc exhausted, no right of the petitioner jis 
infringed. 


Holding 


Same as in the Raghuranulsu case. 


8. G. Pandit v.- State 


A.LR. 1972 Bom, 243 


Facts 


ules tramed by the Government of Maharashtra 


for admission to Government Medical Colleges in the . 


suite were challenged by the petitioner who sought 
admission in BJ. Medical College in Poona and was 
refused admission following the rules. 


Rules were : 


Admissions are granted once a year only at the 
Medical Colleges ‘in the beginning of the academic 
year, Except the seats for the nominees of the 
Government of India and the scats of the B.J. Medical 
College, Poona and Miraj Medical College, Miraj all 
the seuts at each medical college are: carmarked for 
the students of the universities to which the particular 
medical college is affiliated. 


Rule 4(d) provided as follows : 


(he percentage of seats reserved at each medical 
college will be : 


Categuries Percentage o} 


reservation 


1. Scheduled Castes and Nav Budhas 13 per cent 
converted from Scheduled Castes. 


Scheduled tribes including those 7 per cent 
vutside specified areas 


3. Denotified tribes and nomadic tribes 4 per cent 


i 





4. Other Backward classes 10 per cent 
Total 34 per cent 





- provision contained in 


Reserved seats remaining vacant in any of the above): 


groups for want of students in that group should go 
19 other groups even if the percentage in a particular 
group exceeds the percentage prescribed for that group 
provided that the total percentage of the seats does 
not exceed 34 per cent of the total seats for backward 
classes. ‘These seats should go to the members of the 
general public only when buckwarll class students 
trum any of the ubove mentioned group are. not 
available to fill up the seats. The above percentage 
should) be inclusive of thg numbers of students who. 
get admission on merit and should not be in addition 
thereto. 


fyvues 


(i) dy the basis of the quecen of population 
of backward classes, Scheduled Castes and 
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Scheduled Tribes to the total population of 
the state in fixing the quantum of reservation 


for admission to Medical Colleges 
constitutional ? 

(ii) Is ‘the provision for carrying forward of 
vacant ahha seats of one sub-group of 
-backward class to that of the sub-group 
valid ? 

Extracts 
Vaidya, J. 


The only other ground which was urged by 
Mr. Paranjpe in suppore of the petition was that the 
reservations made for “the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes and backward classes on the basis ol 
the proportion of these communities to the population 
of the State, as statcd in the aflidavit filed by 
Mr. Mathkar, was irrational, and further that the 
classification of the other backward classes on the 
basis of castes was illegal. He contended that the 
ule 4(d) laying down. that 
the reserved seats remaining vacant in any of the 
reserved: group for want of students in that group 
should go to the other groups of scheduled castes, and 
scheduled tribes and backwaaj classes, was also 
unworkable and irrational. 


We find no substance in any of these contentions. 
It is possible that some other mode of reserving the 
seats may be adopted, but it cannot be said that the 
basis of the proportion of population adgpted by the 
Government of Maharashtra in reserving seats for 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes and other back- 
ward classes’ on the basis of the last census is in any 
manner unreasonable. In the leading case on the 
subject M. R. Balaji v. State of Mysore A.LR. 1963 
S.C. 649 Gajendragadkur, J., as he then was, speaking 
for the Court laid down the principles as follows, while 
setting aside an order of the Government of Mysore 
whicle resulted in reservation of scats for 68 per cent 
of populytion of Mysore State treated as backwartl 
classes ag plainly inconsistent with Article 15(4) :— 


“In our country where sucial and economic 
conditions differ from State to State, it would 
be idle to expect absolute uniformity of approach; 
but in taking executive action to implement the 
policy of Art. 15(4), it is necessary for. the States 
to remeimber that the policy which is intended tu 
be implemented {s the policy which has been 
declared by Article 46 and the preamble of the 
Constitution. It is for the altainment of social 
and economit justice that Art. 15(4) authorites 


the making of special provisions for the advance- 
ment of the communities there contemplated even 
if such provisions may be inconsistent with the 
fundamental rights guaranteed under Art. 15 or 
29(2). The context, therefore, requires that 
the executive action taken by the State must be 
based on an objective approach free from all 
extraneous pressures. The said action is intended 
to do social and economic justice and must be 
taken in a manner that justice is and should be 
done.” 


Applying the said principles to the facts of the 
present case, we find tha: the Government has adopted 
an objective and just test for determining the 
proportion of seats to be reserved in the medical 
colleges. Mr. Paranjpe further submitted that since 
the rest of the population of the State was not 
concerned with the Shivaji and Poona Universities, it 
was illogical to adopt the basis of the proportion of 
these communities to the entire population: of the 
whole State in determining the proportion of seats 
to be reserved in medical colleges in the areas of 
Shivaji and Poona Universitics. We do not find any- 
thing illogical in it. Reservation is permitted under 
Article 15(4) for the backward classes and, perhaps 
there is no better basis for such reservation that the 
proportion of the population of the backward classes 
to the whole population of the State. It would be 
totally unreasonable to expect the State, to take a 
separate census of the ba. ‘ward classes population 
only of the areas of the two Universities or of each 
of the Universities in the whole State. The contention 
of Mr. Paranjpe that the rest or the population of the 
State is not interested in the admissions of the medical 
colleges at these two Universitics has to be rejected 
because the Government of Maharashtra is certainly 
justified in adopting a uniform rule of reservation in 
respect of all parts of the State: and if ii has adopted 
a uniform rule on the basis of the population, we find 
nothing in it which is irrational or is hit by Article I4 
or 15, 


Mr. Paranjpe next contended that the reservation cf 
the seats to students of these communities were’ also 
vitiated by the fact that they were qualified to apply 
for admission even if they got 40 per cent marks as 
against the minimum of 45 per .cent prescribed for 
other students and thereby the Government instead of 
advancing the backward communities was encouraging 
them to be less advanced than the others, This 
argument ignores the very purpose for which 
Article 15(4) was enacted. The backward 
communities, who are recognised as such, and the 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes have - been 
suffering fram social and economic handicaps for 
centuries and ane of the ways by which their conditions 
can be ameliorated by making students. who get even 
somewhat lower marks. to be cligible for admission to 
medical colleges: and thay must be considered as a 
measure in oadvincement oof these — backward 
communities. 


Similarly. the contention of Mr. Paranjpe that the 
rule of carrying forward the vacant scats in a 
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articular group to the groups in the backward classes 
is unworkable, has no merit because, in our opinion, 
Rule 4(d) is very practical and reasonable and easy 
of application. We do not find any difliculty in its 
working. The said rule is quoted above. It is 
manifest that the four groups mentioned in the rule 
are “socially and educationally backward classes of 
citizens” and “scheduled castes and tribes” and 
Art. 15(4) lays down thai nothing in Art. 15(4) 
lays down that nothing in Art. 15 or in clause (2) 
of the Art. 29 shall prevent the State from making 
any special provision for advancement of the said 
classes, castes and tribes. The Government ol 
Maharashtra has made such a special provision in 
Rule 4(d) for the four groups mentioned therein 
They can be and are given mentioned  specia! 
preferences under Art. 15(4). Under the rule, 34 
per cent seats are reserved for all the four group: 
together and within the said 34 per cent seats, furthe! 
special provision is made for Willing up vacant seat: 
reserved for any one or more of the tour groups by 
throwing them open to students belonging to th 
remaining groups. All the four groups form one 
category of socially and educaticnally backward citizens 
They areto be preference. Therefore, provision i: 
made for filling up vacant seats among the seat: 
reserved for them. The sub-Division into the fou 
groups is made obviously only to allocate th 
reservation to the four- groups falling under thy 
one category of socially and educationally backwag 
citizens so that the comparatively brighter students it 
one group may not keep out the students of the othe 
groups. All this. in our judgement, is perinissibh 
under Art. 15(4) of the Constitution of India anc 
consistent with Art. 46 which requires- the State “te 
promote with special care the educational and economi 
interests of the weaker sections of the people, and it 
particularly, of the scheduled castes and schedule 
tribes”, The petitioner cannot, therefore, challenge 
Rule 4(d) on the ground that after reserving seals 
foreach of the groups, it further’ makes special 
provision for the benefit of these groups by throwing 
open the vacant seats in one group for students ot 
the other groups or on the ground that vacant seats 
in any of the four ground should be thrown open to 
all. students on merit without making them again 
available to students belonging to the said groups. 


Halding : 


(i) The Court held that the 
proportion of population of backward 
classes, Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes to the total population of the State 

‘ as based on the previous census for deter- 
mining the quantum of reservation was valid 
and. reasonable. 


basis of the 


The provisions for carrying “forward of 
vacant reserved seats of one sub-group of 
backward class to that of the ether sub-group 
within the quantum of rescrvation allowed 
ue -backward classes was held to he 
valid. 


Gi) 


Shamneem v Medical College, Trivandrum 


A.LR, 1975 Ker. 131 


Facts 


The petitioners who belonged to communities which 
are socially and educationally backward challenged the 
constitutionality of the restriction imposcd in 
G.O.P. 208/66/Edn. dated 2nd May, 1966 of the 
Kerala Government which stipulated that only 
applicants who are members of families whose 
aggregate annual income is below Rs. 6,000 would 
be entitled to admissions to the seats reserved for 
Students belonging to the backward classes. The 
petitioners who had applied for admission to the 
First Year M.B.B.8. Course 1974-75 were denied 
admission. The Government order was passed 
consequent upon the report of the Kumara Pillai 
Commission which recommended a ceiling of Rs. 4,200 
as incame limit. 

Issues. 

(i) Whether exclusion of persons belonging to 
socially and educationally backward class 
on ground of higher income valid under 
article 15(4); in other words, the sub-division 
of the backward classes on the basis of 
income permissible ? 


Whether the cciling limit of Rs. 6.000 
arbitrary ? 


Holding (Single Judge, K. K. Narendran, J.) 


(ii) 


(i) Exclusion of persons belonging to socially 
and educationally backward classes cn the 
basis of higher income was not warranted 
under article 15(4). 


(i) The ceiling limit of Rs. 6,000 in the instant 
case was heid to be arbitrary and irrational. 


If. On appeal from the Shameem case to a Division 
Bench of the Kerala High Court. the Court in- Stare 
of Kerala v. Krishna Kumari (A.V.R. 1976 Ker. 851) 
held the following : 


Extracts 
Govindan Nair, C.J. 


12. In the case of the major communities like 
Ezhavas and Muslims which form sizeable portions of 
the population of the State the Commission found it 
difficult at the time of its report to classify these com- 
munities wholly, or even by and large, as socially and 
educationally backward. The anomaly of including all 
the members of such castes as socially and 
educationally backward, was noticed by _ this 
Court in the Full .Bench decision in Hariharan 
Pillai v. State of Kerala 1967 KLT 266. 
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It was, however, felt by the Full Beach that there 
was no material before it to come to the conclusion 
that a section of the members of the caste were not 
socially and educationally backward. The Court was, 
therefore, not prepared to hold that the assertion that 
the members of the cast: were by and large backward 
socially and educationally was not correct. At the 
same time it struck a noie of warning in paragraph 22 
of the judgment. We shall extract paragraphs 22 
and 23 of the judgment : 


22 It is, however, necessary to strike a serious 

note of warning because the data that has 
een relied on, like the report of the 
Committee constituted by the Travancore 
Government before 1935 and that of the 
Committee that considered the question in 
1957 as well as the census report of 1941, 
which have been relied on, have all become 
quite obsolete and out of date now. It is 
essential that relevant dala must be cellected 
periodically. The provisions in Articles 
15(4) and 16¢4) of the Constitution are 
only transitory provisions and the action 
taken under that must be modulated from 
time to time. This can be done only if 
surveys are made at regular intervals and 
detailed information collected. While I am 
not for interfering with the selection made 
or the basis of principles that have more 
or fess heen in force for more than two, 
perhaps three, decades. I am not for conti- 
tueag the system without the matter being 
looked into afresh. 


I consider that the ‘backward classes’ have 
to be drawn from all weaker sections of 
citizens itrespective of the religion and/or 
caste to which those sections may belong. 
With this end in view, it is desirable that 
the State shonfd undertake a detailed survey 
as early as possible. There will be no 
justification in continuing to apply the 
principles embodied in mes 14 {5 17 of 
the General Rules after 31st March. 1968 
without a fresh appraisal of the question 
involved, 


these observations of the 
Court that" the — present 
The principles applied 


It is in the light of 
Full Bench of ‘this 
Commission was constituted. 
by the Commission have heen stited hy: the 
Commission in the renort. Tt has applied the principle 
that for the test of secial hackwardness, eeanamic 
factors as well as castefcommiunity can be taken into 
account, It has said se in paragraph i factors as 
well as caste/community can be taken in the account, 


It has said so in paragraph H at page 29 of the Report. 
The main question that arises for consideration 1s 
whether the laying down of such a test is warranted 
by the Constitutional provisions as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court or wicther what has been taken into 
account by the Commission is an  cawaneous 
consideration or an irrelevant consideration which 
would make the classification violative of Art. 14 of 
the Constitution. It has been emphatically argued 
before us by Sri Sivaraman Nair as well as by other 
counsel that a very insignificant section of the castes 
which are socially and educationally backward has 
been excluded by the Commission on the basis of an 
artificial level of income. It was contended that this 
‘mini’ classification as Sri Sivaraman Nair termed it 
is unjustified and even arbitrary 


13. Poverty or economic standards is a relevant 
factor in determining social backwardness because the 
economic position has a direct nexus to social and 
educational status. Economic backwardness contri- 
butes to a social backwardness and prevents educational 
advancement...... 


17. In all cases of classification there will be 
border-line cases. If the classification is permissible. 
the fact that it may cause hardship to a few individuals 
by itself will not. make the classification unjust, unfair 
or arbitrary or perverse. Whatever be the level of 
income fixed there will be border-line cases. The 
real question is should a social and-educational back- 
wardness of the castes resulting from historical reasons 
be perpetual and the castes as a whole treated as 
socially and educationally backward even if there is 
a group of persons in the castes who are not socially 
and educationally backward, Should all the members 
of such a community always remain backward? The 
idea in making the reservation is to give the members 
of such caste or community an equal opportunity with 
those who are treated as socially and economically 
advanced classes of the society. If a group in those 
castes/communitics were able to advance socially, 
educationally and economically, to make reservations 
for them would be to deprive the chance of the really 
socially and educationally backward classes of people 
in those communities/castes. ... . 


18. It is not as though these castes or communities 
as such suffer in anv manner in the matter of reserva- 
tion of seats by the principle adopted by the 
Commission and the Government. Reservation for 
the members of the community in quantum remains 
the same which are tc a large extent tres‘rd as 
consisting of persons who are socially and ce:cationally 
backward. The communities - described in 
Appendix VIII to the Report as such, therefore, do 
not losc a single seat that had been reserved for them 
earlier before the present Report of the Commission 
had been accepted by the order of the Government. 
The competition is betweea the more advaticed section 
of the castes and the less advance 7. The real question 
is whether the Commission ha’ material before it 
which was relevant to anable it to say that those among 
the castes who were economically better off were not 
socially backward. Some evidence had been callected 
by the Commission, and it is impossible ta say thal 
there was no material before the Commission for 
S/7 HA/81~—8 
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reaching the conclusion that it did. Certainly it is 
not for this Court to weigh the quantum of evidence 
that was available or sit in judgement on the con- 
clusions reached. . . . 


The question is, therefore, only whether the approach 
made by the Commission is correct: whether mt had 


' kept in mind the guiding principles laid down by the 


ueoreme Court; whether it had material before it; 
and whether it had taken into consideration 
any irrelevant or extraneous matters, in reaching the 
conclusions it did. We are not prepared to say that 
there has been any flaw in the approach or in the 
adoption of principles. Th: Commission had material 
before it and it has nct been influenced by irrelevant 
or extraneous considerations. Therefore. the con- 
tention that the classification is unjustified is not 
sustainable. 


22, Counsel then contended that the fixation of the 
income at Rs, 6,000 for classifying those who are 
econ: ically better off is quite arbitrary, It was 
pointed out that at least at the time of the selection 
with which we are concerned in these cases the sum 
of Rs. 6,000 was ioo low a figure. Reasons have 
been stated by the Commission for fixing the amount 
at Rs. 4,200 at the time the Commission submitted its 
report.. The Government raised it to Rs. 6,000. It 
may be necessary to review this decision. ' This order 
of the Government was in 1966 and nearly a decade 
is now. coming to close after the figure of Rs. 6,000 
was fixed. We are sure that this matter will engage 
the attention of the Government and that it will take 
appropriate factors into consideration in deciding 
whether the figure should remain at Rs. 6,000 or 
should be altered. This is a matter which should 
engage the attention of the Government. But we are 
not prepared to say that the figure Rs. 6,000 was fixed 
arbitrarily. The Commission has seen reasons and 


-has teferred to relevant material for recommending the 


figure Rs. 4,200 and we consider that the Government 


was, justified in raising the figure from Rs. 4,200 to 
Rs. 6,000. 


Holding 


Reversed the decision of Single Branch in Shameem 
case. 


HI1. On appeal to the Supreme Court, the Court in 
K. 8. Jayasree v. State of Kerala, (AIR. 1976 §.C. 
2381) upheld the decision of the Kerala High Court 
in Krishna Kumari’s case. , 


Extracts: 
A.N. Ray, C.J. 


7. The Commission assumed office on 14th July, 
1964 and submitted its report on 31st December, 
1965. The recommendation of the Commission was 
that only citizens who are members of familics which 
have an aggregate income of Iess than Rupees 4.200 
per annum and which belong to the castes - and 
communities mentioned in Appendix VIII constitute 
socially and cducationally backward classes for purpose 
of Article 15(4). 


74, When the Government passed the order on 
2 May, 1966 the Government order stated inter alia 
as follows: “After the Commission collected data 
for its report, the cost of living has risen further and 
the income-tax exemption limit has been raised. 
Having regard to the current cost of maintenance of 
a student in a professional or technical institution, 
Government consider that the income limit of Rs. 4,200 
suggested by the Commission should appropriately be 
raised to Rs. 6,000 per annum. In the circumstances, 
the Government accepted the above recommendation 
subject to the modification that only citizens who are 
members of families which have an aggregate income 
of less than Rupees 6,000 per annum and which belong 
to the castes and communities mentioned in the 
amexure to this Government Order will constitute 
socially and cducationally backward classes for 
purposes of Article 15(4). 


9. On 2 September, 1975 the State Government 
passed an order which inter alia states as follows : 


“After the issuance of the Government 
Order the ‘cost of living has risen further and the 
income-tax exemption limit has been raised. 
Having regard to the current cost of maintenance 
of student in a professional or technical institution, 
Government consider that the income limit of 
Rs. 6,000 prescribed in the Government Order 
should be appropriately raised. In the circum- 
stances, Government are pleased to enhance the 
income limit of Rs. 6,000 prescribed | to 
Rs. 10,000 per annum with effect from the 
academic year 1975-76.” 


19. The commission applied the tests for educational 
backwardness, test of habitation, necessity for, a 
mean-cum-caste/community test, the income level for 
the means-cum-caste/community test, and came to the 
conclusion that citizens in the State of Kerala who are 
members of families which have an aggregate income 
of less than Rs. 4,200 per annum from all sources and 
which belong to castes or communities mentioned in 
Appendix VIN constitute socially and educationally 
backward classes for purposes of Article 15(4}). The 
Commission found that generally the members of the 
castes and communities mentioned in Appendix VII 
are educationally backward and that the lower income 
groups which have an aggregate income of less than 
Rs. 4,200 per annum are socially backward also. The 
lower income group of these castes and communities 
belongs in the opinion of the Commission to classes 
of citizens who are both socially and cducationally 
backward 


20. In ascertaining social backwardness of a class 
of citizens it may not be irrelevant to consider the caste 
of the group of citizens. Caste cannot however be 
made the sale or dominant test. Social backwardness 
is in the ultimate analysis the result of poverty to large 
extent. Social backwardness which = results from 
poverty js likely to be aggravated by considerations 
to their caste. This shows the relevance of both caste 
and poverty in determining the backwardness of 
citizens. Poverty by itself is not the determining factor 


of social backwardness. Poverty is relevant in t. 
context of social backwardness. The Commission 
found that the lower income group constitutes socially 
and educationally backward classes. The basis of the 
reservation is not income but social and educational 
backwardness determined on the basis of relevant 
criteria. Jf any classification of backward classes of 
Citizens is based solely on the caste of the citizens it 
will perpetuate the vice of caste system. Again, if the 
classification is based solely on poverty it will not be 
logical. The society is taking steps for upiift of the 

Ie. In such a task groups or classes who are 
socially and educationally backward are helped by 
the society. That is the philosophy of our Constitution. 
It is in this context that social backwardness which 
results from poverty is likciy to be magnified by caste 
considerations. Occupations, place of habitation may 
also be relevant factors in determining who are socially 
and edyicationally backward classes. Social and econo- 
mic considerations come into operation in solving the 
problem and evolving the proper ctiteria of determining 
which classes ate socially and educationally backward. 
That is why our Constitution provided for special 
consideration of socially and citizens as also Scheduled 
Castes. and Tribes. It is only by directing the society 
and the Statc to offer them all facilities for social and 
educational uplift that the problem is solved. It is in 
that context that the Commission in the present case 
found that income of the classes of citizens mentioned 
in Appendix VIH was a relevant factor in determining 
their social and educational backwardness. 


21. The problem of determining who are socially 
and educationally backward classes is undoubtedly not 
simple. Sociological and economic considerations 
come into play in evolving proper criteria for its 
determination. This is the function of the State. The 
Court’s jurisdiction is to decide whether the tests 
applied are valid. If it appears that the tests applied 
are proper and valid the classification of socially and 
educationally backward classes based on the tesis will 
have to be consistent with the requirements of Article 
15(4). The Commission has found on applying the 
relevant tests that the lower income group of the com- 
munities named in Appendix VITI of the Report 
constitute the socially and educationally backward 
classes. In dealing with the question as to whether 
any class of citizens is socially backward or not, it 
nay not be irrelevant to consider the caste of the said 
group of citizens. It is necessary to remember that 
special provision is contemplated for classes of citizens 
and not for individual citizens as such, and so, though 
the caste of the group of citizens may be relevant, its 
importance should not be exaggerated. If the classt- 
fication is based solely on caste of the citizen, it may 
not be logical, social backwardness is the result of 
poverty to a very large extent. Caste and poverty are 
both relevant for determining the backwardness. But 
neither caste alone nor poverty alone will be the deter- 
mining tests. When the Commission has determined 
a class to be socially and educationally backward it Is 
not on the basis of income alone, and the determination 
is based on the relevant criteria laid dowr by the 
Court. Evidence and material are placed before the 
Commission. Article 15(4) which speaks of back- 
wardness of classes of citizens indicates that the accent 


is on classes of citizens. Article 15(4) also speaks 
of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Therefore, 
socially and educationally backward classes of citizens 
in Article 15(4) cannot be equated with castes. In 
R, Chitralekha v, State of Mysore, (1964) 6 SCR 
368 = (AIR 1964 SC 1823) this Court said that the 
classification of backward classes based on economic 
con ione and occupations docs not offend Article 
5(4). 


-22. The different castes that have been described in 
Appendix VIII to the Commission Report have not 
been accepted by the Commission as embodying the 
group of socially and educationally backward classes 


of people. Only those among the members of the 
castes mentioned in Appendix VIH whose economic 
means was below that stated by the Commission were 
treated as socially and educationally backward. The 
educational backwardness is refiected to a certain 
extent by the economic conditions of the group. 


Holding 


Caste and poverty are bottr relevant for determining 
backwardness. Application of the test of ecommic 
means to the members of castes listed by the C’om- 
mission to determine their social and educational 
backwardness was upheld by the Court. 


B.C. Swain v. Secy., W. & T. Deptt. 


A.LR. 1974 Orissa 115 


Facts 


Ano order of Bihar Government of 1970 leasing out 
roadside lands to the Express Highway No, | for 
agricultural and piscicultural purposes temporarily on 
annual basis to landless Harijans, preference being 
given to the Fishery Cooperative Societies of the 
landless Harijans. was challenged as violative of 
article 15(4). 


Issues 


(i) Whether “Harijans” as class are socially and 
educationally backward ? 


(ii) Is Harijan a caste ? 


(iii) Whether the court can take judicial. notice 
of the fact that Harijans are socially and 
educationally backward ? 


Extracts 


Panda J. 


Admittedly Harijans do not come under the 
Scheduled Castes abd Scheduled Tribes enumerated 
under the Constitution. Hence the line of reasoning 
of Mr. Rath firstly is that unless Harijans come under 
the category of “any socially and educationally back- 
.ward classes of citizens”, the impugned order would 
be -directly hit by Art. 15 on the ground of dis- 
crimination based only on caste as it is. Mr. Rath’s 
Second contenticn in this regard is that there is no 
evidence nor is there any presumption that Harijans 
as a class are socially and educationally backward. 


Admittedly there is no caste as “Harjjans”. There 
is no definition of ‘Harijan’ at any place. This tert 
is of recent origin—iowards the middle of 1920s, the 
father of which was Mahatma Gandhi. According to 
the Lexicon (Bhashakosh) the caste Hindus who 
looked down upon the non-caste Hindus took some of 
the castes as untouchable and that comprised this 
category. So Harijans are people of those castes whom 
the non Harijans or the caste-Hindus or Sabarna- 
Hindus viewed as untouchables. It follows, therefore, 
that Harijans is noi a caste but a conglomeration of 
people of different castes who were taken to be un- 
touchables by the Sabarna-Hindus. The argument, 
therefore, that a classification like Harijan is based on 
caste, is not correct. The term ‘Harijan’ carries with 
(t something more than the concept of a caste. 

In a case reported in AIR 1958 Madh Pra 352 


(1958) Cri LJ 1398. (State v. Purnachand), while 
interpreting the word ‘Harijan’ it is said : 


“It is well known that the word ‘Harijay’ 
applics to untouchables and the use of that word 


. 
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by the witness. .iuuid have been accepted as 
sufficient to hold that Mohanlal was prevented 
from going inside the temple as he was an 
untouchable”. 


Mr. Rath could uot cue any authority for the pro- 
position that the classification as a Harijan or non- 
Harijan is bascd .n casic. In fact, on the contrary 
all the citizens of Indian can be classified into two 
classes, viz. Harijans and non-Harijans—vach division 
taking in its fold several castes. So we would repel 
the contention that a classification as “Harijan’ is based 
on ‘caste’. 


The next point that arises for consideration is 
whether the Harijans are socially and educationally 
backward classes of citizens. According to Mr Rath, 
they are not and amongsi them there are very rich 
people in affluent condition and highly cducated -.nd 
the Court will not be justified in drawing an infercuce 
that Harijans are socially and educationally backward 
classes of citizens coming under the protection of 
Article 15(4). True in the petition there is a vague 
allegation as quoted above that some Harijans of the 
locality are well vif whereas some people of cther 
castes are not so advanced as the Harijans of the loca- 
lity; but no specific instance has been given or the 
percentage indicated to show how they are better off 
than the caste-Hindus. Even so, if some Harijans 
have become Ministers or high executive officers, does 
it mean that Harijans as a class are not socially and 
educationally backward class intended under Art. 
13(4) are people who are also not economically well 
off. Mr. Rath very much relied on a case law reported 
in 1973 (1) Serv LR 719 (AIR 1973 SC 930) 
(Janki Prasad v, State of.J. & K.) on the interpretation 
of the words ‘backward class’, Therein it’s stated : 


“Article 15(4) speaks about. “socially and 
educationally backward classes of citizens” while 
Article 16(4) speaks only of “any backward class 
of citizens”. However, it is now settled that the 
expression “backward class of citizens” in Art. 
16(4) means the same thing as the expression 
“any socially and educationally backward class 
of citizens” in Article 15(4). In order to qualify 
for being called a “backward class citizen” he 
must be a member of a socially and educationally 
backward class. It is social and cducational 
backwardness of a class which is material for the 
purposes of both Articles 15(4) and 16(4), It 
is not merely the educational backwardness or the 
social backwardness which makes a class of citi- 
zens backward ; the class identified as a class 
as above must be both educationally and a socially 
backward. “ In India social and educational back- 
wardness is further associated with economic 
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backwardness. Backwardness, socially and 
cducationally, is ultimately and primarily due to 
poverty. But if poverty is the cxclusive test, a 
very large portion of the population in India would 
have to be regarded as socially and educationally 
backward, and if reservations are mad¢ only on 
the ground of cconomic considerations, an un- 
tenable situation may arise because cven in 
sectors which are recogiised as socially and 
educationally advanced there are large pockets 
of poverty. In this country except for a small 
percentage of population the people are generally 
pcor—some being more poor, others less poor. 
Therefore, when a social investigator tries to 
identify socially and educationally backward 
classes, he may do it with confidence that they 
are bound to be poor. His chief concern is, 
therefore, to determine whether the class or group 
is socially and cducationally backward. Though 
the two words “socially” and “educationally” are 
used cumulatively for the purpose of describing 
the backward class, one may find that if a class 
as a whole is educationally advanced it is generally 
also socially advanced, because of the reformative 
effect of education on that class. The words 
“advanced” aml “backward” are only relative 
terms there being several layers or starta of 
s classes, hovering between “advanced” and 
“backward”, and the difficult task is which class 
can be recognised out of these several layers as 
being socially and educationally backward”. 


We think this does not help the petitioner in any way, 
rather it goes against him. 


Thus the question that poses for consideration is 
whether in the above setting the Court can legitimately 
infer the fact that “Harijan” are socially, educationally 
and economically backward. Mr. Rath could not cite 
any authority prohibiting the court from drawing any 
such inference. Indian Evidence Act in Part I, 
Chapter Ill lays down the “facts which need not be 
proved”, Section 57 thereof enumerates “facts of 
which the Court must take judicial notice”. Indepen- 
dent of the pleadings the Court’s power to take judicial 
notice of some facts being recognised, it is to be seen 
if the Court can take judicial notice of the fact that 
the Harijans are as a class socially, educationally and 
economically backward. It is now the settled law that 
facts of which judicial notice may be taken are not 
limited to those of the nature specifically mentioned in 
Cls. (1) to (13) of Section 57 of Evidence Act. 
Besides the matters mentioned in those clauses, there 
are numerous others which are considered too notorious 
to require proof ; such matters are therefore ‘judicially 
noticed’. In matters of such common knowledge that 
it would be an insult to intelligence to require proof 
are to be dealt with in this way. As judges must bring 
to the consideration of the questions they have to 
decide their knowledge of the common affairs of life 
it is not necessary on the trial of an action to give 
formal evidence of matters with which man of ordinary 
‘intelligence are acquainted, whether in general or in 
relation to natural phenomenons and whether in peace 
or. war (Halsbury’s Laws of England Vol. 15. 3rd ED. 
p. 399). There is a wide range of things which the 


Court can take judicial notice. viz, historical facts, 
geographical truths, scieatific inventions, socio-econo- 
mic conditions at a particular time and events of every 
day Jife and the like, as much as an axiomatic truth 
or natural phenomenons. 


The tendency cf modern practice is to encourage the 
ficld of judicial notice. Even it has been extended 
to the case Jorrors and said “Jurrors like Judges ‘are 
not, because of their judicial furictions, compelled to 
strip themselves of the knowledge which they possess 
of matters commonly and notoriously known.” By 
way of reinforcing what we have said, we propose 
to refer only two decisions—one of the Supreme Court. 
AIR 1970 SC 36, Chitra Ghosh v. Union of India 
and another of this Court, AIR 1953 Orissa 53-— 
(1953) (Cri LJ 544). Sheonath V. The State. 


The passage quoted below (underlined portions) 
would show how much their Lordships of the Supreme 
Court rely on common knowledge. It is also an 
authority for the proposition how Annexure 8 is not 
discriminatory. 


“The first group of persons for whom sears have 
been reserved are the sons and daughters of residents 
of Union territories other than Delhi. ‘These areas are 
well known to be comparatively backward and with 
the exception of Himachal Pradesh they do not have 
any.-Medical College of their own. It was necessary 
that persons desirous of receiving medical education 
from these areas should. be provided some facility for 
doing so. As regards the sons and daughters of the 
Central Government servants posted in Indian Missions 
abroad it is equally well known that due to exigencies 
of their service these persons are faced with lot of 
difficulties in the nature of education, Apart from the 
problems of language it is not easy or always possible 
to get admission into institutions imparting medical 
education in foreign countries.... Regarding Jammu 
and Kashmir scholats it must be remembered that the 
problems relating to them are of a peculiar nature and 
there do not exist adequate arrangements for medical 
education in the state itself for its students”. 


The classification in all these cases is based upon 
intelligible differentia which distinguished them from 
the group to which the petitioners belong. 


In the latter case Narasimham, J. (as he then was) 
held : 


“The Court can take judicial notice of the 
fact that Sambalpur district is a surplus district 
as regards rice and therc was extensive smuggling 
from the district to the adjacent States such as 
Bihar and Central Provinces”. 


Holding 


(1) Harijans are socially and 


educationally 
backward. 


(ii) The Court can take judicial notice of the 
above fact. 


(iii) Harijan is not caste but a group of people 
of different castes who are considered as 
untouchable by the Sabarna-Hindus. 


Shantha Kumar vy, State of Mysore 


(1971) 1 Mys. L. Jour. 21 


Facts 


The petitioner was an applicant for, admission to 
Medical Colleges in Mysore State. He claimed to 
belong to socially and educationally Backward Classes. 
The Selection Committee for admission 0 Medical 
Colleges, did not accept his claim that he belonged to 
such Backward Classes. As the marks secured by him 
were not sufficiently high for being selected for one of 
the unreserved seats in Medical Colleges, he was not 
selected. In this petition, the petitioner had impugned 
the decision of the Selection Committee in not treating 
him as belonging to socially and educationally Back- 
ward Classes. The petitioner claimed that by virtue 
of his adoption by his uncle at the age of 16 years 
he belonged to socially and educationally backward 
classes. 


Issues 


Whether by virtue of adoption into a socially and 
educationally backward class, the adopted can claim 
the benefit of the Mysore Government’s order of July, 


1963 ? Whose income and occupation that of the 
natural father or of the adoptive father would be 
relevant ? 

- Extracts 
Chandrashekhar J. 


-In his application for admission, the petitioner 
stated that he was 19 years of age’ that his father was 
one Ramiah Shetty who was a ‘coolic’ by occupation 
having an annual income of Rs. 450. The said Ramiah 
Shetty has signed the applicatiosn as the parent of the 
petitioner. The petitioner produced along with ‘his 
application a copy of the deed of adoption dated 
10-3-1969, registered on 14-4-1969. According to 
this deed, the petitioner's natural father, M. Krishna 
Shetty gave the petitioncr in adoption to Ramiah Shetty 
about 3 years prior to the.date of this deed, it is also 
recited in this deed that the wives of Krishna Shetty 
and Ramiah Shetty are sisters and that Ramiah Shetty 
who has no children, brought up the petitioner. 


In the conter-aflidavit sworn to by the Chairman 
_of the Selection Committee, it is averréd that the 
petitioner’s father M. Krishna Shetty, 1s supervisor in 
the office of the National Extension Service at Kanaka- 
pura. The following circumstances have been men- 
tioned in the counter-affidavit as being unusual. In 
the $.S.L.C. certificate dated 30-5-1966, the name of 
the petitioner’s father is given as M. Krishna Shetty. 
In his application for admission as well as in the 
affidavit accompanying that application, the petitioner's 
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initial is mentioned as ‘K’ which stands for the name 
of his father, Krishna Shetty. The petitionec's father 
who has in comparatively affluent ciccumstances, is 
stated to have given his son in adoption te a ‘coolie’ 
with a meagre income. Though the adoption is stated 
to have tuken place in about the year 1966, the deed 
of adoption has come into existence just three months 
before making the application for admission. 


_ Ut is stated in the counter-affidavit that taking 
into account the above circumstances, the Selection 
Commitice was satisfied that the adoption deed must 
have been brought into existence for the sole purpose 
of claiming a seat reserved for socially and educa- 
tionally Backward Classes, and hence the petitioner's 
claim that he belonged to such Backward Classes was 
not accepted. 


The rationable of the reservation for socially and 
educationally Backward Classes, umder Art, 15(4) 
of the Constitution, is that the environmental condi- 
tions of persons belonging to such Backward Classes, 
are not conducive to social and educational progress, 
but contribute for social and educational backward- 
Ness, 


_ The petitioner whose natural father is a supervisor 
in the Office of the National Extension Service, did 
hot suffer from any environmental disadvantage till 


he was given in adoption at about the age of 16 years. 
But the cnvironmental conditions of his upbringing 


Yor 3. years by his adoptive father who may belong to 
socially and educationally Backward Classes, cannot 
be said to destroy or nullify the advantage of the en- 
vironmental conditions of his upbringing for about 
16 years by his natural parents before he was given in 
adoption. Whatever may be the position in regard to 
a boy who has been given in adoption at 2 compara- 
tively early age like 4 or 5 years, in the case of the 
petitioner who is stated to have been given in adoption 
when he was about 16 years of age, and had alf the 
while imbibed the better environmental advantages of 
his natural father’s income and occupation it is not 
reasonable to hold that the income and occupation of 
his adoptive father and not those of his natura! father 


that should determine whether he (the _ petitioner) 


belongs to socially and educationally Backward Classes. 
Any other view will lead to defeating the very p 

of reservation for such Backward Classes, by the 
device of adoption just before the time of applying 
for admission to technical and professional Colleges 
and Institutions, and thereby the benefit and protection 
to the Classes of persons who realiy suffer from en- 
virommental disadvantages, will be whittled down. 


In the circumstances of the present case, the decision 
of the Selection Committee in treating the petitioner as 
not belonging to socially and cducationally Backward 
Classes, cannot be said to be unreasonable. We sce 
no good grounds to interfere with such decision. 
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Holding 


The income and occupation of the nataral father 
above were relevant to determine whether the petitioner 
would come within the category of backward classes, 
Applying that rule, the petitioner could nor claim ‘to 
be backward, 


Subashini v. State 


A.LR. 1966 Mys. 40 


The Mysore Government’s order of July 1963 which 
made reservations for admission to medical colleges 
was challenged, One basis of attack against the order 
was that under it more than 50 per cent of the avail- 
able seats were reserved and hence, the quantum of 
reservation exceeded the Balaji Limit. factually, the 
total number of seats available in the medical colleges 
were -750. Out of those 3 seats were for cultural 
scholars of Indian origin domiciled abroad; 2 seats 
for Colombo Plan Schclars; 4 seats for student of 
Indian origin migrating from Burma; 4 seats for 
_ctudents from Asian and African countries; 2 seats for 
L.A.M.S. and L.U.MS., 5 seats for students coming 
irom Goa; 24% of the seats for children of Defence 
Personnel; 1% of the seats for those who have shown 
exceptional skill and aptitude in sports and games, 
75 seats as central quota for students from other states. 
If any. of those seats were not filled, the unfilled seats 
would be transferred to the general pool. Out of the 
remaining 18 per cent were reserved for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 30 per cent for the 
socially and educationally backward Classes. 
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Issues 

Does the Balaji limit on the quantum of reservation 
apply to reservation for certain general categories of 
non-backward classes ? 
Sununary of Judgement 
Hegde, J, 


Tt was argued that the total reservations jor all 
groups exceeded the Balaji limit of 50 per cent, Re- 
jecting this argument, the Mysore High Court held 
that the validity of reservation of seats for socially and 
educationally backward classes have to be judged by 
the conditions laid down in article 15(4a). The 
validity of the reservations for classes other than those 
socially and educationally backward classes Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes had to be tested on the 
basis of the requirements of article 14. Such reserva- 
tions should not be mixed up with the ¢pecial rescrva- 
tions under article 15(4). The upper limit laid down - 
in Balaji’s case has application only to the reservation 
to be made under article 15(4). It does not include 
any reservation otherwise made 


5S, A, Partha v, State of Mysore 


A.LR. 1961 Mys. 220 


Facets 


A challenge wag made to the orders of Mysore 
Government making reservations for admission to 
technical and professiongl institutions hased on the 
interim report of Dr. Nagan Gowia Conmmittee to 
determine criteria for identifying the socially and edu- 
cationally backward classes in the state. The Govern- 
ment had fixed 22% reservation for backward classes, 
16% for Scheduled castes and, 3% for Scheduled 
Tribes, The remaining 60 per cent were to be selected 
on the basis of open competition on merit alone. If 
any scats reserved for candidates belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes or Scheduled Tribes remained un- 
filled, the sume was to be filled by candidates of 
other backward classes. 


Issues 


(i) When reservation is made for backward classes, 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, can they de- 
mand more seats than are included in the reservation 
on the basis of their backwardness ? 


(ii) Is the transfer of unfilled seats meant for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes to other Back- 
ward Classes constitutional under article 15(1) and 
29(2) of the Constitution ? 


Summary of the judgment on the above two points 
A, N. Pai and M, I. Hussain, JJ. 


‘The Court held that when a reservation of a certain 
percentage of seats is made in favour of Scheduled 
Castes or Scheduled Tribes or. other Backward Classes, 
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they could not on the basis of their backwardness ask 
for more seats than are included in the reservation 
percentage. Compartmentalisation was open to objec- 
tion from the point of view of the fundamental rights 
of both categories of citizens, namely the backward 
and the advanced classes. To prevent a number of 
the category entitled of reservation from competing in 
the general category would violate his fundamental 


right. To ‘permit him to compete separately both in 
the reserved category as well as in the gencral category 


would result in the violation of the fundamental right 
of a member of the general category beyond the limits 
constitutionally permissible for the protectiun of the 
rescrved category. -Hence, for a reservation of certain 
number of percentage of seats to be constitutionally 
correct or appropriate, it should not be in the nature 
of compartmentalisation but in the nature of a 
guaranteed minimum in the course of genzral compe- 
tition among all categories of citizens. : 


Regarding the transfer of unfilled seats of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes to other backward classes, 
the court said that those three groups were three diffe- 
rent categories whose classification was based on diffc- 
rent indicia and the classification of other backward 
Classes might vary from time to time and with reference 
to the-nature of their backwardness. Consequently it 
was held that the allotment of seats under the provi- 
sions of the impugned orders in favour of other back- 
ward classes in excess of the 22 per cent reserved for 
them in a manner otherwise than by open compctition 
is an unreasonable restraint on the fundamental right 
of other citizens and, therefore, onposed to. the 
Constitution. 


Subhash Cirandra v, State of U.P. 


AIR 1973 ALL. 295 


Facts 


The State of Uttar Pradesh runs five medical 
colleges, one each at Allahabad, Kanpur, Meerut, Agra 
und Jhansi. In addition, Lucknow University has a 
medical college culled King George Medical College. : 
In consultation with the Lucknow University, the 
State Government decided to hold one combined pre- 
Mcdical Test for sclecting students for admission to the 
six medical colleges. The work of holding the com- 
bined pre-Medical Test was -utrusted to the Mecrut’ 
University. There were in si] 758 scats in the six 
medical colleges. Of these 26 had veen allotted for 
nominees of the Government of India under various 
heads. The remaining 732 seats were to be ‘filled in 
by the combined Pre-Medical Test. By different 
orders issued by the State Government a number of 
seats were reserved for various classes. The ultimate 
reservation of seats was as follows :—- 


(1) Giri Candidates 


20% 
(2) Candidates from rural areas 12% 
(3) Candidates from hill areas 3% 


(4) Candidates from Uttar Khand Division 3% 


(5) Candidates belonging to Scheduled 
castes 7% 


(6) Candidates belonging to Scheduled 
castes from rura! areas and 3% 


(7) Candidates belonging to Scheduled 
tribes 1% 


Total 49% 


As & result of the reservations, 368 scats remained es 
peneral seats. This was 51% of the total number 
af seats i.e. 732 which wer open to the combined Pre- 
Medical Test, the balance 268 (49%) being reserved 
scats, 


lysuey 


(i) Whether candidates from rura! areas, Hill 
ateas and Uttarkhand division belonged to 
socially and educationally backward classes ? 


(il) Whether 49 per cent 


i reservation was 
excessive ? 


‘$8 


Bz*racts 
Satish Chandra, J. 

Sub-articles (3) and (4) of Art. 15 clasify women 
and children, socially and cducationally backward 
Classes of citizens, Scheduled Castes and Schedulcd 

sibes as distinct grcups. If the State Government 
makes reservation hi. reapect of these groups, it cannot 
be said that the classification is not based upon rational 
diffcrentia. The object of the reservation in favour of 
the various categories of candidates is obviously to 
make special provision for their advancement, This ls 


Specifically itted by sub-articles (3): and (4) of 

rt. 15. differentia, are, therefore, reasonably 
related to the ob sought to be achieved by the 
reservation, y to comply with the requirements 


of Art, 15(3) and (4). Reservation in favour ot 
girls is clearly covered Sy Art. 15(3) of the Constitu- 


tion as being a special provision for women. The 
idates from rural areas, 


reservation in respect of candida 
hill areas’ and Uttar Khand Division has Seen stated 
to be because the citizens of these areas from a socially 
and educationally backward class of citizens. This, 
in our opinion, is undeniable from the point of view 
of education in medicine; because in this State there 
are only six medical colleges, each one of which is 
situated in a municipsl town. There is no facility for 
imparting medical education in the rural of hill areas 
or in the Uttar Khand Division, From the point of 
view of imparting medica) education, these areas were 
correctly treated by the State Government as having 
socially and educationally backward citizens. 


For the appellant, it was urged that the percentage 
of reserved seats comes to 49 per cent only if the 
26 scats reserved for nominees of the Central Govern- 
ment are excluded from consideration, Since rescrva- 
ton of 26 seats is also s reservation which precludes 
candidates for general seats to be selected against them, 
there 26 scats should also be taken into consideration 
while calculating the percentage of the reserved seats. 
If these 26 seats are included, the reserved seats would 
come to 62 per cent, which is according to the 
Supreme Court, unreasonable. The submission pro- 
ceeds upon a fallacy. The Government which rvns the 
medical colleges and bears the entire burden of their 
expenses is entitled to Jay down sources from which 
selection will be made. The Supreme Court in 
D. N. Chanchala v. State of Mysore, AIR 1971 SC 
1762 para 23 observed :-— 


_ “A provision laying down such sources 
strictly speaking is not a reservation. It is not a 
reservation a3 understood by Art. 15, against 


which objectic., can be taxen on the ground that 
it is excessive”, 


The State Government may have been under 
obligation to the Government of India to provide some 
seats for its nominces. These 26 seats were not open 
to be filled by the Pre-Medical Test. All other catego. 
ries of reserved seats were to be filled through the 
combined Pre-Medical Test. These 26 seats caanot, 
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in our opinion, be taxen iuto account while determin- 
ing the reasonability of the reservation of seats. 


Holding 
(i) People from rural areas, hill areas and 
Uttarkhand Division belong to socially and 
educationally backward classes entitled to 
reservation under article 15(4). 
Ji) The quantum of reservation, namely, 49% 
was not excessive. 


Dalip Kumar v. Govt. of U.P.. 
A.LR. 1973 ALL. 592 


Facts 


The distribution of seats in the Medical Colleges of 
U.P. under para 10 of the Instructions issucd by the 
Registrar, Combined Pre-Medical Test, Agra University 
was challenged as violation of article 15(4). The dis- 
tribution of seats was done in the following manner : 


Medicar College 


Luck, Kan. Agra All. Mee- Jhan- 
' rut si 


(a) Seat for general 
candidates (Male). 103.104 63 «55 5$ 26 


(b) For girl candidates 35 37. 24) 20 20 10 


(c) For candidates 
from Rural areas. 28 28 19 15 15 6 


. (a) For — candidates. 
from Hill areas (ex- 
cluding Utarkband 
Division) : : 5 6 4 3 3 


(ce) For candidates 
from Uuarkhand 
Division (for thesc 
scats 50 per sent are 
reserved for female 
candidates from Ut- 
tarkhand Division) . 5 6 4 


(f) For = Scheduled 
Castes Candidates. 5 6 


Total . : {Si $87 NS 99 99 50 


t2 


wus 
Led 

i 
te 


Issues 


(i) Was the reservation of seats for rural, hill 
and Uttarkhand areas constitutionally —per- 
missible ? 


Gi) Are the criteria adopted for determining 
educational backwardness constitutionally 
valid ? 


Extracts 


-D. §. Mathur, J, There are two broad features of 
these Instructions, firstly, that in respect of general 
candidates, girls candidates and candidates from rural 
areas, the minimum qualifying marks are 25% in 
cach subject and 33% in the aggregate; while for 
Scheduled Castes candidates these minimum figures 
are 25% and 30%. In case of candidates from Uttar- 
khand Division, there is no such minimum qualifying 
marks, with the result that a candidate not securing 
any marks in any subject shall be admitted provided 
that the total number of candidates from Uttarkhand 
Division does not exceed the figures prescribed in the 
aforementioned instructions. Another feature of the 
Tustructions is that the reservations have been made 
not only for Scheduled Caste candidates but also for 


girl students, candidates from rural areas, candidates - 
from Hill arcas other than Utterkhand Division and 
candidates from Uttarkhand Division. In case of girl. 
candidates if any girl candidate is sclected from general 
candidates, the reservation for girl candidates shall 
stand reduced to that exicnt but uot in the case of 
others. Consequently, if sufficient number of qualified. 
candidates are available more candidates from those 
categories (other than girl candidates) than prescribed 
in the Instructions can be admitted in Mcdical Colleges, 


In the instant case the State has tried to justify why 
the various groups or areas detailed in the Instructions 
were considcred to be cducationally backward but 
nothing has been indicated why and how could they 
all be treated as socially backward also, For educa- 
tional backwardness the main criterion appears to be 
the percentage of marks obtaincd in the Pre-Medical 
Test, the number of candidates from reserved areas 
appsaring in the Pre-Mcdical Test and also the shortage 
of Higher Secondary Schools in those arcas. ‘We must 
say that this is mot sufficient for classifying all the 
residents of those areas as belonging to educationally 
backward classes. All the residents of the village 
may be educationally backward, but the same cannot 
be said in regard to all the rural areas. Instances are 
not unknown where literacy in a rural arca is very 
highiin some villages ncaring.cent per cent. Similarly, 
in the Hill areas other than Uttarkhand Division there 
are classes of citizens who cannot be classed as edu- 
cationally backward, Uttarkhand Division stands in a 
Uifferent category and in the absence of data it may 
be said that major part thereof is socially and educa- 
tionally backward; but in Uttarkhand Division also 
there are. certain areas 2ll the residents whereof cannot ° 
be classcd as socially and educationally backward. 


To put it differently, even if there may be some 
justification for placing Uttarkhand Division in the 
catcaory of socially and educationally backward classes, 
there is no justification to place all the rural areas and 
Hili areas other than Uttarkhand Division in that 
category, 


Holding 


(i) The percentage of marks obtained in the Pre- 
Medical Test, the number.of candidates from 
reserved ureas appearing in the Pre-Medical 
Test and also the shortage of Higher Secon- 
dary Schools in these areas were not adequate 
to classify all the residents of these areas as 
belonging to educationally backward classes, 


(ii) Reservation for candidates from Uttarkhand 
_ areas was held to be valid, whereas for bill 
and rural areas it was not valid. 
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Constituent Assembly Debates and Summary of 
‘Court Cases under Article 16(4) 
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Analysis of the Constituent Assembly Debates leading 
to the inclusion of article 16(4), 46 and 340. 


(1) Article 16(4) 


Article 16(4), incorporated in the Constitutlon, 
corresponds to draft article 10(3). This reads : 


“Nothing in this article shall prevent: the stats 
from making any provision for the reservation of 
appointments or posts in favour of ahy backward 
class of citizens, who, in the opinion of the State, 
are not adequatey represented in the services 
under the State” 


This, in fact, provides an exception to the principle 
of equality of opportunity in public employment, gua- 
ranteed under this article of the Constitution. 


Draft article 10 submitted in similar terms by 
K. M. Munshi and Ambedkar came up for consjdera- 
tion before the Assembly on 30th November 1948, 
and various amendments were moved. 


Lokanath Mishra (Orissa; Gencral) proposed 
deletion of clause 3 altogether. In his opinion it was 
unnecessary as it put “a premium on backwardness 
and inefficiency.’ Further no citizen had the funda- 
mental right to claim state employment on any other 
consideration apart from merit, A similar plea for 
deletion of clause’* was made by Damodar Swarup 
Seth (United Provinces : General) on the ground fhat 
“though the clause on the face of it appears to be 
just and reasonable it is wrong in principle’.* He 
pointed out that the term “backward” was not easy 
to define nor was it easy to “find a suitable criterion 
for testing the backwardness of a community or 
class’2a He argued that if accepted, it would: give 
rise to casteism and favouritism, which should not 
find a place in a secular state. While necessary 


-concessions could be given to backward classes for 


improving educational qualifications and raising the 
general level of their uplift, appointments to posts 
should only be on merit and qualifications, conces- 
tions not being allowed to any class on the ground 
of backwardness." 


Further amendments suggested retention of clause 3 
though in a modified form. 


Thus, Hirday Nath Kunzru suggested the amend- 
ment that in clauses 3 the words “shall prevent the 
State from making any provision for the reservation” 
be substituted’ by the words “shall during a period of 
ten years after the commencemnt of this Constitution, 
prevent the State from making any reservation”.' 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. . . . in the making 
of appointments to services and posts: Article 33% 
makes provisions for a “Special Officer for the Sche- 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes to be appointed 
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by the President”... His duty would include “Investi- 
gation of all matters relating to the safeguards prc- 
vided for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduted Tribes” 
and submit a report thereon to the President. 


Thus, it seems obvious that these articles do not 
refer to “backward classes” as does draft article 10(3) 
corresponding to article 16(4) of the Constitution. 
To that extent, the articles are opposed, though it can 
be argued that it is more a case of overlapping in as 
much as reservation for ‘“ ‘backward classes’ in 
article 16(4) very obviously includes reservation for 
members of the Scheduled Castes and Tribes”. 


When clause 3 came up for general discussion the 
use of the word “backward” led to controversy as 
the scope of the term had not been adequately defined. 
Thus, Ari Bahadur Gurung (West Bengal: General): 
raised the question as to whether the term “backward 
classes" includes three categories of people, namely 
Scheduled Castes, and Tribes and one particular class 
which is not included so far, under the term “‘back- 
ward” although it is :-——- 


The amendment would then read as follows : 


“Nothing in this article shall, during a 
period of ten years after the commencement of 
this Constitution, prevent the State from making 
any reservation of appointments of posts in 
favour of any backward class of citizens who.... 
etc,’ 


In his view it was not desirable that any special 
provisions granting protection to communities should 
operate indefinitely. Further the term “backward” 
had not been defined anywhere in the Constitution. 
It was left to the Jaw courts to decide as to whether a 
class was backward or not. He felt that the term 
“backward” should be defined by the House, so that 
there could be no dispute as regards its meaning in’ 


the: future. ; 


Aziz Ahmad Khan (United Provinces : Muslim) 
suggested the amendment that the word “backward” 
in clause 3 should be omitted. He submitted that 
when the Minority Report was placed before the 
House, the word “backward” was not present and it 
bad been “‘finally decided” that it wag unnecessary to 
include it. Further, if this amendment was not 
accepted articles 296 and 299 of the Draft Constitu- 
tion would become opposed to article 10." Draft 
atticle 296 and 299 correspond to articles 335 and 
338 of the Constitution. Article 335 safeguards 
the claims of the members of the Scheduled 
educationally and economically backward”. In_ the 
category of one particular class, he pleaded that the 
Gurkhas “who are domiciled in India should have 
the same privilege as other. backward communities in 
India” 


Members, who belong to the backward — classes, 
and were given an opportunity to express their views, 
géneially favoured the provision in clause 3. Majority 
of these, expressed their apprehension with. regard to 
the scope of the word “backward”. They pleaded 
lor a classification to the effect that the word imay 
have application = only”—s tos them. In fact, 
R. M. Nalavade (Bombay : General) suggested that 
the term “backward classes” be substituted by the 
words “Scheduled Castes”, He argued that the words 
“backward classes” are so vague that they could be 
interpreted in such a way as to include so ‘many. 
clusses which are even educationally advanced.” 
Doaram Prakash (United Provinces : Gencral), sub- 
mitted that “the words backward classes’* should be 
substituted by ‘depressed’ class’ or ‘scheduled class’ 
heeause the latter fave a definite mesning.” 
He pointed out that “backward” class had 
yet to be defined and there was “no possibility 
of its being defined‘in the near future.” He, there- 
fore, supported the amendment that the words “back- 
ward class” be substituted by ‘scheduled — caste’. 
Chardrika Ram (Bihar : General) was in favour ©& 
adding the words “Scheduled Castes” after .he words 
“Backward Classes” : «He pleaded that since Harijans © 
enjoyed provisions for reservation in serviccs, there 
should be similar provision for backward classes also‘ 
Expressing disapproval of the amendment suggested, 
by Seth Damodar Swarup and Lokanath Misra seeking 
to delete the words “backward class” be observed 
that those who were of the opinion that no backward 
class existed in the country were “blind to the facts 
ef he tistery ef our coustey, to the nrowressive sacivty 
of today and to the conditions obtaining at present”.* 


P. Kakkan (Madras : General) also supported the 
article. He urged that the Government “take special 
steps for the reservation of appointments for the 
Hargans for some years’.* While supporting tthe 
clause, V. I. Muniswamy Pillay (Madras : General) 
pointed that the word “backward” had not been defined 
properly. He was apprehensive as to whether com- 
munitics earlier left out in thé administration—specially 
the scheduled castes--had been pfovided for. He 
pleaded that a clear indication be given by the House 
that their interests would be protected.» The argument 
advanced by some meinbers of the House that reserva- 
tion Was not necessary he thought to be “unwhdjesomo 
thinking”."© This was so, because so long as the con 
munal canker remained, reservation for communities 
would be necessary. However, he was pleading the 
case of the Scheduled Castes for different reasons i.e. 
“because they have been left in the lurch and due to 
their Jack of social economic and educational 
advancement for years”. 


T. Chinniah (Merore) also favoured retention of 
the word “backward”. He pointed out that notwith- 
standing that the word “backward” had not beer 
defined in the Draft Constitution, it was known in 
North India t} at among Hindus, the classes of people 
engaged in ag iculture and artisan works belonged to 
the backward class. In South India ihe scope of the 
“backward, classes” was very distinct. They were 
either socially or educationally backward but aot those 
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who were economically forward. In Mysore for 
class B vacancies, only backward classes were consi- 
dered, while class A was meant for both Beahains 
and non-Brahmins. He agreed with Ambedkar that 
the word “backward” should be retained on the gropnd 
that clauses (1) and (2) of this article “would be aull 
and void if this word ‘backward’ is not retained in 
clayse (3) of article 10°.% We further urged that 
tlie reservation for 10 years suggested by Kunzru be 
extended to 150 years to equalise the penod they had 
been Weprived of opportunities. 


Santanu Kumar Dass (Orissa : General) also sup- 
ported retention of the article. He voiced his opinion 
that due to “evil effects of foreign rule” it was not 
possible to immediately delete provisions as regards 
‘eservation from’ the Constitution. As long as these 
conditions prevailed, there would be demands for such 
reservation for the Harijans and Scheduled castes, who 
were included in the term “backward class” 


H. J. Khandakar (C.P.&A. Berari General) favoured 
the word ‘backward’ in clause 3. He argued that in 
its absence, “the purpose of the scheduled castes 
would not have been served as it should”.” He stressed 
their condition as being “deplorable” since although 
such candidates apply for some Government posts, 
they are not sclected, because the selectors belong to 
other communities or sections, He pointed out that 
the term ‘backward’ was vague and had not been 
defined anywhere, He disagreed with Chandrika Ram 
that such a definition was given in the Census Report. 
What had been defined there was ‘scheduled caste’. 
He, therefore, supported the amendment proposed by 
Muniswamy Pillay that the words ‘scheduled caste’ be 
added atter “backward class”. 


On the other hand, some members supported omis- 
sion of the word “backward” as they were of the 
view that its ‘scope was likcly to be misconstrued by 
the State which might adversely affect claims of 
minorily groups secking adequate representation in the 
services, 


Thus, Mohamed Ismail Sahib (Madras : Muslim) 
pointed oui that though the word “backward” had not 
been defined in the Constitution, in Madras it had “a 
definite and technical meaning’. The Government 
had enumerated more than 150 of these classcs—-all 
belonging to the majority community of Hindus—and 
if the Scheduled Castes were included it would comsti- 
tute “the majority of the whole population of thai 
province’. If this was its meaning, then he was 
apprehensive that the backward classes in minority 
communities e.g.‘Muslims and Christians, would be 
“excluded from the: purview of this clause’. 


K. M. Munshi now replied to the criticism levelled 
against the draft article. As regards the fears voiced | 
by members, who belonged to the Scheduled Castes, 
he observed : 


I cannot imagine for the life of me how, 
after an experience of a year and a half of 
the Constituent Assembly any honourable 
Member of the Scheduled Castcs should have 
@ feeling that they will not be included in 


the backward classes so long as they ure 
backhwud ... Look at what bas been going 
on in this House for the last year and a 
half. Take article 11 There has not 
becn a single member of the non-Scheduled 
Casie who has ever raised any objection to 
it. On the contrary, we members who do 
not belong to the Scheduled Castes, have, 
in order to wipe out this blot on our socicty, 
been in the forefront in this matter ..... . 
What we want to secure by this clause ar 

two things. In the fundamental right in the 
first clause we want to achieve the high.st 
elliciency in the services of the stale ......... 
At the same time, in view. of the conditions 
in our country prevailing in several provinces, 
we want to sce that backward classes, who 
are really backward should be given scope 
in the State services; ........ . the word 
“backward” signifies that class of people— 
does not mutier whether .you call them 
untouchables or touchables belonging to this 
community or that—-a class of people who 
are so backward that special protection is 
required (for them) in the services ... 


aeneee 


T. T. Krishnamachari, who spoke after K. M. Munshi 
referred to article 10 as a piece of “loose drafting”,” 
which should not, in his opinion find any place in the 
chapter on fundamental rights. Referring to clauses 3 
in particular he inquired’“who are the backward class 
of citizens ? It docs not apply to a backward caste. 
li does not apply to a Scheduled Caste or to any parti- 
cular community’“a Futher, what would be the 
criteria. for determining who was “backward”, He 
suggested the basis of literacy and raised the question 
that “If the basis of division is literacy, 80 per cent 
of our people fall into the backward class citizens, 
who is going to give the ultimate award ? Perhaps 
the Supreme Court”.® It would have to find out the 
intention of the Constitution—makers as to who consli- 
tute the backward class. Was it a class based on 
grounds of economic status or on grounds of literacy 
or on grounds of birth ? However, he was confident 
that it would be ultimately interpreted by the Supreme 
Court on some basis—caste, community, religion 
literacy of economic status. The Drafting Committee 
had thereby, he thought, produced a “paradise for 
lawyers”. 


B. R. Ambedkar, in his reply to the criticisms against 
draft article 10(3) justified inclusion of the word 
“backward” as “the Drafting Commitice had to produce 
a formula which would reconcile” opposing points 
of view viz. that there should be equality of opportunity 
without reservations of any sort for any class or com- 
munity; as opposed to this, the other view-point, while 
approving Of the principle of equality of opportunity 
in theory, maintains that there should be “a provision 
made for the entry of certain communities which have 
so far been outside the administration”’.* Keeping 
this in mind, it was apparent that “no better formula 
could be produced than the one that is embodied in 
sub-clause (3) of article 10°." He further pointed 
out : 


o? 


Uniess you usc some such qualifying phrase 
as “backward” the exception made in lavour of 
reservation will ullimately eat up the cule 
altogether That 1 think is the justi- 
ficauon why the Dralting.Commitiee undertoun 
on ils own shoulders the responsibility of mtre- 
ducing the word “backward” which, 1 admit, did 
not originally find a place in the tunuamental right 
in the way in which it was passed by this 
Assembly. 


Finally, he referred to two questions which had beca 
raised during the debate in the Assembly viz., definition 
of “backward community” and justiciability of class U1 
oi the draft article. As regards .the former he staicd, 
“Any one who teads the language of the dralt itselt 
will find that we have leit it to be determined by cach 
local Government. A backward comntiunity is a com- 
munity which is: backward in the opinion of = the 
Government”.” As regards the latter he observed 
“tt is rather difficult to give a dogmatic answer. Per- 
sonally 1 think it would be a justiciable matter”." 


When it was put to vote, the amendments relating 
to clause 3 of the article were negatived by the 
Assembly, and it was adopted without any amendment 
or alteration. However, the Drafting Commitice 
subsequently renumbered it as article 16(4), 


Conclusion : 


The aim of the Drafting Committee in incorporating 
this ‘clause in the Constitution has been emphasized by 
K.-M. Munshi, viz., to protect the interests of the 
“backward classes” by securing representation for 
them in the services-—-a protection necessitated by the 
conditions which, prevailed then in several provinces 
in the country. Since the word “backward” has not 
been defined anywhere in the Constitution, not sur- 
prisingly it has proved controversial. However, _ its 
inclusion has been well justified by Ambedkar, Chair- 
man of the Drafting Committee, who rightly pointed 
out that if “such qualifying phrase” is not used “the 
exception made in favour of reservation will ultimately 
eat up the rule altogether” 


The Constituent Assembly Debates indicates that 
the drafismen theimsclves were not sure as to the 
criteria to be adopted in determining “backwardness” 
they wanted to maintain a flexibility in the matter and 
to base the matter to every state Government to deter- 
mine “backwardness” with ultimate review by the 
court. One or two members did express the view that 
the case of backwardness may be literacy and occupa- 
tion, etc. View was also expressed that the term 
“backward classes” did cover Scheduled Castes, 

"4, C.A.D. Vol. VIL pp. 673. 

4g. Its deletion was also proposed by Tajamul Hussain. Seo 
Comments and suggestions in the Draft Constitution, IV 
Select Documents 31-2, 

*, C.A.D. Vol. VI, pp. 679. 

%q, Ibid. 

*. Ibid. 

4, Ibid. 

%, Ibid. 


A similar suggestion was pul forward by T. A. Ramalingam 
Chetuar. See ‘Comments and suggestions’ on the Draft 
Constitution, IV Select Docyments Sl. 2. 


Supra note I at 68). 


. Other amendments suggested’ were : addition of words 
“economically or ¢ Hurally” before “backward” in clase 3 
by R. R. Diwakar and S, V. Krishnamoorthy Rao; insertion 
of the words “the Scheduled Castes” or befere the word 
“backward” See by Upendranath Barman. See supra 
note la. 


9, Supra pote 1 at 685, 
10, Ibid. 

1]. Id. at 686. 
12, Id. at 687. 
13, Id, at 686, 
14, Id. at 688. 
15, lbid. 

16, Id, at 698. 
17. ibid. 

18, Id. at 690." 
19, Id. at 691. 
20, Id, at 692, 
21. Lbid. 

22. Id. at 693. 
23. Id. at 696-7, 
24. Ud. at 697. 
24a. Id, at 699. 
25. Ibid. 

26. Ibid. 

27., Id. at 701. 
28. Ibid. 

29. Ibid. 

30. Id, at 702. 
31, Ibid. 


H., Article 46 


Article 46 of the Constitution which corresponds 
to article 37 of the draft Constitution reads : 


ve ca 

“The State shall promote with special care 
the educational and economic interests of | the 
weaker sections of the people, and, in particular 
of the scheduled castes and the scheduled uibes, 
and shall protect them from social injustice and 
all forms of exploitation”. 


The article came up for consideration by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly 
amendments were moved. 


Hukum Singh (East Punjab : Sikh) suggested that 
“for the words ‘Scheduled Castes’ the words ‘Backward 
communities of which ever class or religion be substi- 
tuted”.’ He argued that as the term “weaker sections” 
had not-been “defined anywhere”, it might well. be 
apprehended that attention would be focussed on the 
latter part which relatcs to ‘Scheduled Castes’; as a 

“result ‘weaker sections’ would pale into insignificance 
and “not mean anything at all”.4 He stated that his 
only objective in proposing the amendment was to 
eliminate any possible discrimination. He pointed out, 
in this context, that ‘Scheduled Castes’ had been 
generally understood by the masses to “exclude the 
members of the same castes professing Sikh religion”’.* 
In his view, since the article promoted “educational 


on 23rd November 1948. Two. 
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and economic interesis” “it should be made clear that 
it is to be donc for ali backward classes, and not for 


persons professing this or that particular religion or 
belief”. 


The second amendment was moved by A. V. 
Thakkar (United States of Kathiawar : Saurashira) 
which suggested “Inclusion of the backward classes 
among Hindus and among-Muslims”.' 


At this stage, B. R. Ambedkar, Chairman of the 
Draftivg Committee, intervened expressing his view 
that both the aforesaid amendments “would be more 
appropriate to the Schedule’® and could be considered 
at the time of dealing with it. As such, he suggested 
posiponement of their consideration. 


Consequently, A. V. Thakkar stated that he would 
not move his amendment at this stage while Hukum 
Singh sought leave to withdraw his amendment which 
Was granted, 


The motioa “that article 37 do stand part of the 
Constitution”: when put to the vote of the House was 
adopted and article 37 was subsequently renumbered 
as article 46 and added to the Constitution. 


. VILC A.D. 552. 
. Id. at 553, 

. Ibid. 

Ibid, 

Ibid. 

Ibid, 

Ibid. 
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UL, Article 340 


Article 340 of the Constituuon which corresponds 
to article 301 of the Draft Constitution, Provides : 


(1) The President may by drder appoint a Com- 
mission consisting of such persons as he 
thinks fit to investigate the conditions of 
socially and educationally backward classes 
within the territory of India and difficulties 
‘under which they labour and to make recom- 
amuendauions a3 to the steps that should be 
taken by the Union or any State to remove 
such difficulties and to improve their condi- 
tion and as to the grants that should be given 
for the purpose by the Union any State and 
the conditions subject to which such grants 
should be given, and the order appointing 
such Commission shall define the procedure 
to be followed by the Commission. 

(2) A Commission so appointed shall investigate 

the matters referred to them and present to 

the President a report setting out the facis 

as found by them and making such recom- 

mendations as they think proper. 

(3) The President shall cause a copy of the report 

80 presented, together with @ memorandum 


explaining the action taken thereon to be 
laid before Parliament. 


The draft article 301 came up for consideration of 
the Constituent Assembly on 16th June 1949. At 
this time various amendments were suggested. 


H. V. Kamath (C. P. & Berar : General) proposed 
deletion of the words consisting of such persons as 
he thinks fit in clause 1 of the draft article, as he 
considered them “wholly superfluous”... He even went 
to the extent of stating that “they cast a reflection upon 
the wisdom of the President”.?” He further suggested 
another amendment, viz., “for the word “difficulties” 
in clause 1 of the draft article, the word “disabilities” 
‘be substituted”.’ In his opinion the laiter conveyed 
the idea better than the former. He pointed out that 
in article 9 (article 15 of the Constitution which pro- 
hibiting discrimination on grounds of religion, race, 
caste, sex or place of birth) the word “difficulty” was 
absent. Instead, it refers to “any disability, liability, 

estriction, condition” etc. This particular article had 

already been passed by the Assembly. In his view, 
the word “difficulty” was hardly a constitutional term 
and the word “disability” was “far more appropriate”. 
Many more amendments were suggested by him. 


1, The words ‘grants should be given’ in clause (1) 
of article 301 be substituted by the words ‘grants 
should be made’. 


2. For the word ‘and’ in clause (1) of article 301 
(line 10) the words ‘as well as’ be substituted.’ 


3. The words ‘a report setting out’ the facts as fcund 
by them and occurring in clause (2) of article 301 be 
substituted by the words ‘a report thereon’. 


4, Deletion of the words ‘tozether with a menio- 
randum explaining the action taken thercon’ in clause 
(3) of the draft article and addition of the word), ‘fer 
such further action as may be necessary’ at the end. 


As regards (1) he stated that it was purely a verbal 
amendment and he left it to the collective wisdom of 
the Draiting Committee. The second, he also left to 
them, after expressing his view that the meaning was 
better expressed by the phrase “as well as” than by 
the word “and”. The third was with a view to securing 
“brevity and precision’.® Referring to the fourth and 
last, he argued that it was not “wise” to regulate the 
manner of report to be subinitied by the President to 
Parliament. The second part of this amendment was 
based on the argument that the Parliament, and not 
tho President, should take any necessary further action,’ 


B. R. Ambedkar, Chairman of the Drafting Com- 
mittee suggested that the word Parliament occurring 
in clause 3 of the draft article be substituted by the 
words ‘each House of Parliament’. 


Two moré amendments, of which notice had been 
given by Thakur Das Bhargava (Fast Punjab 
General) were not moved by him, and instead he 
expressed a desire to speak on the article. 


At this stage, the article and amendments 


were 
thrown open to discussion by the President. 


Both 
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Thakur Das and Bhargava and Shibban Lal Saxena 
(United Provinces : General) expressed support of 
the draft article. 


Thakur Das Bhargava described it as “the soul of 
the Constituticn’.* The aim of the article, he pointed 
out, was to “complete the process of bringing them 
(the backward classes) up to normal standards. This 
article places upon the entire nation the obligation of 
seeing that all the disabilities and dilficulties are 
temoved and therefore it is really a character of the 
libertics of the backward classes..... "2 Till such 
time as they reached ‘normal standards” facilities 
should be extsnded to them, the period of time should 
not be limiied.to a specific numper of years. However, 
on attaining this standard, they should then be taken 
away from the category of “backward classes”. 


He further submitted that with reference to clause 
(1) of the draft article, which states that “The Presi- 
dent may by order appoint, etc.” he had given notice 
of an amendment to the effect that the word “may” 
be substituted by the word “shall”." He argued that 
even if the former was used, the President should be 
under the obligation to appoint such a Commission. 
The word “may” therefore ought to be construed as 
“shall”, He pointed out that the safeguard for mino- 
rities eg. Muslims and Sikhs had now been taken away, 
tlic sole responsibility of Parliament being the scheduled 
castes and the backward classes: He stated that the 
draft articles was only the material form of the 
objectives Resolution and gave only the mechanism 
by which such Resolution was executed. He pleaded 
for a provision in the article that it would “apply not 
only to the communities for whom reservation has been 
made but also are all the same backward”. 


Shibban Lal Saxena expressed the hope that the 
Commission which would be investigating the condi- 
ious of the backward classes throughout the country 
would be able to define the term “backward classes”, 
since in spite of its use, it had not so far been defined 
anywhere in the Constitution. 


When the amendments were put to vote, all except 
the one suggested by Ambedkar, were negative. The 
motion that draft article 301 as amended" be incor. 
porated into the Constitution was carried. “As such 


it was subsequently renumbered as 340 and added to 
the Constitution. 


» VIET CA. 943. 

Ibid. : 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

. Id. at 944, 

Ibid, - 

. See id. at 945, 

. Id. at 946. 

. Ibid. 

. Ibid. 

. Ibid. 

» Id. at 947, 

. The Drafting Committee at a later stage, incorpmated the 
ainendment suggested by H. V. Kamath that in chiuse I of 


draft article 301 “grants should be made” be substituted for 
“giants should be given", 
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‘Venkataramana y. State of Madras and another 


AIR 1951 SC 229 


Facts 


The petitioner applied under Article 32, alleging 
infringement of his fundamental right to employment 
in the state service. 


The petitioner was a graduate in Mathematics. He 
had also a B. L. degree for over seven years he 
had been practising as an Advocate. 


In 1949 the Madras Public Services Con mission 
invited applications for 83 posts of District Munsifs in 
the Madras Subocdinate Civil Judicial Services, Out 
of 83 posts to be filled by direct recruitment, 12 were 
earmarked for persons holding certain classes of 
employment in the Madras Civil Judicial Deptt. The 
remaining 71 posts were to be. filled up from among 
the official Receivers, Assistant Public. Prosecutors 
and practising members of the Bar. It was also 
notified that selection of candidates would be made 
from various castes, religions and communities in 
persuance of the rules set out in what was popularl: 
described as Communal G.Os., namely for Harijans 19, 
Muslims 5, Christians 6, Backward Hindus 10, Nen- 
Brahmin Hindus 32 and Brahmins 11. 


It was admiited that the marks secured hy the peti- 
tioner would have entitled him to be selected if the 
rovisions in the Communal G.O. could be disregarded. 
t was claimed that in the viva voce examination tea 
he did well. 


The results published in 1950 listed the selected 
candidates (in respect of the remaining 71 posts) on 
the basis of each community Harijan 1, Muslims.7, 
Christians 4, Backward Hindus 13, Non-Brahmins 
Hindus 32 and Brahmins 4. 


The petitioner, thereafter, filed this petition, praying 
for an order declaring the rule of communal rotation. 
in pursuance of which selection to posts of District 
Munsifs were made, to be unconstitutional. 


Issue 


Whether the Madras Communal G.O. by which 
teservation of posts in the State Services was made 
for various communities (not coming within the cate- 
gory of backward classes) according to their race, 
caste and religion, infringed the fundamental right 
guaranteed under Article 16. 
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Judgment 


A seven-judge Bench comprising Kania C. J., Fazl 
Ali, Patanjali Sastri, Mahajan, B. K. Mukherjea, 
S. R. Das and Bose JJ, held that the Communal G.O. 
was repugnant to Article 16 and therefore void and 
illegal, 


The Court's decision was based on the following 
grounds : 


(1) Equality of opportunity in public. employ- 
ree a puarioieed by Ariel 16(1) while 
Article 16(2) further guaranteed that there 
should be no discrimination as regards this 
matter only on the grounds of religion, race, 
caste, scx, descent, place of birth of resi- 
dence. Article 16 (3)—(5) provided the 
exceptions to this. guarantce. 


‘ Incligibility for a post only on the ground 
that a person belonged to a particular caste, 
religion, etc, contravened Article 16(2). 


Article 16 (4) expressly permitted reserva- 
tion of posts for backward classes, who 
were in the opinion of the State not ade- 
quatcly represented in the State services, It 
did not permit reservation for those persons 
who did not belong to this category nor did 
it enable the State to reserve posts on Com- 
munal basis. Any. distribution of posts 
amongst communities having a fixed ratio 
infringed Art. 16(1) and (2). 


The Court concluded with the following words : 


“This ineligibility -created by the communal. 
G.O. does not appear to us to be sanctioned by 
cl, (4) of Art. 16 and it is an infringement of 
the fundamental right guaranteed to the petitioner 
as an individual citizen under Art, 16(1) and (2)., 
This Communal G.O. in our opinion, is repugnant 
to the provisions of Art. 16 and is as much void 
and illegal.” 
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Proposition laid down 


The Government cannot make reservations for posts 
under it amongst the ‘various communities not coming 
in the category of “backward classes”. 


General Manager, S. Rly. v. Rangachari 


AIR 1962 SC 36 


Facts 


The respondent, L. K. Rangachari filed a welt peti- 
tion in the Madras High Court under Art. 226 of the 
Constitution. The High Court issued .a writ of 
mandamus restraining the appellants. ie. G. M. 
Southern Rly. and Personnel. Officer (Reservation) 
Southern Rly., from giving effect to directions of the 
Rly, Board, ordering reservation of selection posts in 
Class III of the railway service in favour of Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes from persons already holding posts 
of court inspectors in class TI, one of which was held 
by the respondent. Following the issue of the writ, 
the appellant ipplicd for and was granted a certificate 
under Art. 132 (1) by the High Court as it involved 
eae question of law, namely scope of Art. 
16 (4). 


Issues 
(i) Whether the reservation under Art. 16(4) 
- could be made in the case of promotions or 


only at the stage of appointment only. 


Art. 16 (4) speaks of only “backward 
classes”, Whether the term “backward 
classes” included ‘Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes” as well. The High Court on this 
matter had taken the view that the term did 
include Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. There was no dispute about this 
before the Supreme Court. 


(ii) 


Whether retrospective operation could be 
given to.an order of reservation. 


’ (iii) 


Majority judgment 


The Court by a majority of three to two reversed 
the decision of the Madras High Court and held that 
the reservation did not exceed the limits of Art: 16(4) 
and was accordingly valid. 


The majority was of the view that the term “matters 
of employment” in Art. 16(1) covered not only initial 
appointment but also promotions and such other 
matters as salary and periodical increments and terms 
of leave, gratuity, pension and age of superannuation. 
Art. 16(4) was an exception to Art. 16(1) but there 
cannot be any exception even in regard to backward 
classes with regard to matters other than appointment 
and promotion. “Post” does not mean post ‘outside 
services or ex-cadre posts. Art 16 (4) covered both 
initial appointment and promotion. The court also 
held that the reservation can be provided both retros- 
pectively and prospectively. The State should be 
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satisfied before making representation that the back- 
ward classes are not adequately represented both 
quantatively and qualitatively. “The advancement of 
the socially-and educationally backward classes requires 
not only that they should aspire to secure adequate 
representation in selection posts in the services as 
well”. 


The Court was also of the vicw that in exercising 
the power of reservation under Art. 16(4) “an attempt 
must always be made to striké a reasonable balance 
between the claims of backward classes and the claims 
of other employees as well as the important considera- 
tion of the efficiency of administration”. 


The majority, therefore, allowed the appeal. The 
decision of the Madras High Court was reversed and 
the respondent's application for writ was dismissed. 


Minority judgment 


The minority view of Wanchoo and Ayyangar JJ, 
however, held the reservation to be outside the limits 
of Article 16(4) and as such they were of the view 
that the appeal should be dismissed. 


Wanchoo J. agreed with thé majority judgment in 
that Article 16(4) was to be read together with Art. 
335 of the Constitution, and that the word “posts” 
in that clause referred to posts within the service and 
not to those outside the services, However, he differed 
with the majority view that the word “posts” covered 
both selection posts and initial “appointments” and 
“posts” referred only to the initial appointment. He 
observed : 


“Reservation of appointments ..... yautenuvae 
means reservation of a percentage of initial 
appointments to the service, Posts refer to the 
total number of posts in the service and when 
reservation is by reference to posts it means 
reservation of a certain percentage of posts out 
of the total number of ost in the services,” 


The conclusion that all appointments or posts could 
not be reserved under Art. 16(4) who arrived at on 
the basis that it would be destructive of the fundamental 
right guaranteed under Art. 16(1). Further Art. 
16(4) was an exception to Art. 16(1) and it could not 
be the intention of the Constitution-makers that it be 
so interpreted as to render nugatory the main provision. 
{t was pointed out that even reservation of a majority 
of appointments or posts under Art. 16(4) though it 
would not completely destroy the fundamental right 
guaranteed by Article 16(1) it would. ncvertheless, — 
make it “practically illusory” which again could not 
be the intention 6f the Constitution-makers, 


Ayyangar J was in agreement with the . view 
expressed by Wanchco J, that reservation could bo 
made only for the initial appointment and held that 
the appeal should be dismissed. 

He was in disagreement with the majority view 
which laid down that reservation under Article 16(4) 
could be made either prospectively or retrospectively. 
In his view the clause contemplated action only as 
regards the future. He observed : 


_ “Tf an inadequacy exists today, to give retros- 
pective effect to the reservation, as the impugned 
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notification has done, would be to redress an 
inadequate representation which took place in 
the past by an order issued today. In my judg- 
ment that is not contemplated by the power 
conferred to reserve which can only mean for the 


future.” 


However, since this point had not been argued he 
did not rest his judgment upon it. Propositions laid 
down: Art. 16 (4) covered both initial appointments 
and promotions. The reservation can be made both 
retrospectively and prospectively. 


T. Devadasan v. India 


AIR 1964 SC 179 


Facts 


The appeal was brought by the petitioner under 
article 32 of the shri challenging the instruc- 
tions issued by the Government of India which in effect 
resulted in the carry forward rule which resulted in 
reservations of more than 50% vacancies being made 
in a particular year. 


The petitioner, a graduate, was an Assistant in 
grade IV of the Central Service since 1956, and became 
permanent on January 1, 1958. The next higher post 
was that of Section Officer (Assistant Superintendent). 
One of the three methods of recruitment to this post 
was by promotion from grade IV to Grade HI on the 
basis of a departmental examination by the U.P.S.C. 
held at intervals. This accounted for 30 per cent of 
the recruitment. Accordingly, a notification relating 
to the examination for promotion to be held in June 
1960 was issued by the U.P.S.C. on February 6, 1980. 
A_ reservation of 124 per cent of vacancies for 
Scheduled Castes and 5 per cent for Scheduled Tribes 
was stated therein, but there was “carry forward” rule 
according to which unfilled reserved vacancies in the 
two years preceding the year of recruitment were to 
be added to these perecentages. The result -was 
announced in April 1961. The U.P.S.C. recommended 
for appointment 16 candidates in unreserved vacancies 
and 28 candidates in reserved vacancies as per the 
prescribed percentage plus the. carry forward quota. 
Subsequently 2 more candidates from Scheduled Tribes 
were added to the latter. The number of posts expected 
to be filled was stated to be 48 comprising 16 un- 
reserved and 32. reserved, though the UPSC 
recommended only 30 for the latter category. The 
Government, however, filled up only 45 of the 
vacancies, 29 of these from among candidates 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 


The contentions of the petitioner were : 


(1) The pecentage of marks secured by him was 
61 whereas some of the 29 Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes candidates secured-as low as 35. 
He pleaded that the U.P.S.C. was not compe- 
tent to prescribe one qualifying standard for 
them and another for the rest of the 
candidates. 


(2) If the Government of India and the U.P,S.C. 
had adhered to 174% quota reservation for 
them, he would have stood a fair chance to 
get selected. However, the reservation made 
in fact amounted to 65 per cent and was 
thus far in excess of that stated in the 
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U.P.S.C. notification. A reservation limita- 
tion of 173% would have meant that only 
8 vacancies could be filled by members of 
Scheduled Castes.and Tribes, the remainder 
to other candidates by merit. 


(3) The “carry forward rule” relied upon by the 
U.P.S.C. and Government of ia was 
unconstitutional. 


Subsequent to September 13, 1950 when the Govern- 
ment of India published a resolution indicating their 
policy relating to communal representation in the 
services, supplementary instructions were issued on 
January 28, 1952 which had the effect of adopting the 
principle of “carry forward” in the second and third 
year but not beyond that. 


The petitioner challenged these instructions, He 
argued that article 16 (1) provides for equality ‘of 
Opportunity in matters relating to employment. While 
conceding that under article 16 (4) the state can make 
reservation for any backward class, he urged that this 
reservation could not be so extensive as to nullify or 
destroy the right conferred by article 16 (1). He 
pointed out that according to previous decisions of the 
Supreme Court, art. 16 (4) is “merely an exception 
to art. 16 (1), and being subservient to the latter, it 
could not be so interpreted as to render meaningless 
the main provision. He further contended that art. 
16 (4) was to be read with art 335 of the Constitution, 
which while providing for claims of Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes reiterates the maintenance of efficiency in 
administration, 


The respondents claimed that the carry forward 
rule was valid, that it had been in force before the 
commencement of the Constitution and was continued 
after its commencement as a matter of public policy 
and for giving effect to provisions of the Constitution. 
As such the supplementary instructions were issued in 
1952. They relied upon the provisions of Art. 16(4) 
and art. 335 in support of these instructions. They 
denied that the rule was a negation of equality before 
law and equal opportunity as regards appointment to 
posts under the State. 


Issue 


1. The main question was whether the carry for- 
ward rule as modified in 1955 was unconstitutional 
a& violative of article 16(1) or article 14 of the 
Constitution. 


2: The question also aruse for consideration whether 
the impugned provision of reservation of posts for 
Scheduled Castes and Tribe: offends article 16(4). 


Majority decision 


The majority of the 5 judges comprising S. K. Das, 
Acting CJ., Raghubir Dayal, N. Rajagopala Ayyangar’ 
and J, R. Mudholkir JJ. (Subba Rao J. dissenting) 
answered the main issue ic the aflirmutive and held 
the peules carry forward to be invalid and unconsti- 
tutional, 


Mudholker J., sJelivering the judgment of the court, 
was of the opinion that equality in art. 14 meant 
equality among equals.. The purpose of article 16(4) 
Was to ensure that backward classes (which included 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes) should not be unduly 
handicapped in matters relating to employment in the 
States. The provision, therefore, contemplates 
reservation of posts in favour of such classes where 
they are not adequately represented in the services 
in the State. As such a rule providing for such 
reservation cannot be said to have violated article 14. 
However, if such reservation was excessive so as to 
deny u reasonable opportunity for employment to 
members of other communities, any member of the 
lutter could then complain of denial of equality by the 
State. 


As regards the contention of the petitioner that the 
garry forward rule violated article 16(1) because it 
pumitted excessive reservation, he referred to the 
¢ourt’s ruling in M, 22. Balaji v. State of Mysore AIR 
2463 SC 649 where it was pointed out 

what is true in regard to article 15(4) 
is equally truc in regard to Art, 16(4). There 
,can be no doubt that the Constitution-makers 
assumed, as they were entitled to, that while 
making adequate reservation under Art. 16(4) 
care would bz taken not to provide for unrcason- 
able, ¢xcessive or extravagent reservation, for 
that would, by eliminating general competition in 
a large ficld and by creating widespread 
dissatisfaction amongst the employees, materially 
affect efficiency. Therefore, like the special 
provision improperly made under Art. 15(4) 
reservation made under Ast, 16(4) beyond the 
permissible and legitimate limits would be liable 
to be challenged as a fraud on the Constitution.” 


This would apply to the present case. From the 
Balaji case it would appear that reservation of more 
thin 50% of the vacancies would be violative of 
article 15(1). 


In the present case, vacancies had been filled, 29 of 
which went to the reserved category as a result of the 
modified carry forward rule in 1955. The reservation, 
therefore, accounted fer 64.4% of the vacancies filled. 
This being the result of the carry forward rule, the 
“court, busing its decision on Balaji held it to be bad. 
It also relied on General Manager, Southern Railway 
v. Rungachari, AIR 1962 SC 36. 


‘The court emphasized that the guarantee contained 
mm Art. 16(1) is to ensure equality of opportunity 
ii tiattels relating to employment. To effectuete the 
Kuauntes cach year of cecruitment would have to be 
cousidercd by itself and reservation for backward 
communities should not be so excessive as to create a 
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monopoly or unduly disturb legitimate claims of other 
communities, 


Art. 16(4) is in the nature of a proviso or cxceptior 
to Art, 16(1). It cannot be so interpreted as to 
nullify or destroy the main provision. It was 
observed: “To hold that unlimited reservation of 
appointments could be made under cl. (4) would 
in effect efface the guarantee contained in cl. (1) or 
at best make it illusory. No provision .of the 
Coustitution or of any enactment can be so construed 
as to destroy another provision contemporancously 
enacted thercin. ... The over-riding effect of cl. (4) on 
cls. (1) and (2) could only extend to the making of 
a reasonable number of reservation of appointmen’s 
and posts in certain circumstances”. 


The court concluded that the petition succeeded 
partially, and the carry forward rule as modified in 


‘1955 was invalid, 


Minority decision 


The dissenting judgment of Subba Rao J. on the 
other hand answered the main issue in the negitive 
a Pee the carry forward rule to be constitutionally 
valid. 


In lus view article 335 had no bearing in construing 
atticle 16(4), It was, therefore, necessary to fall 
back upon art. 16(4) alone to ascertain validity of 
the provisions made by the Government. 


Article 14 laid down the general rule of equality. 
Art, 16 was an instance of its application with special 
reference to opportunity of appvintments under the 
State. In his view art. 16(4) was not an exception 
to art, 16(1). He observed: “If it stood alone all 
the backward communities would go to the wall in a 
socicty, of uneven basis structure.... They would not 
have any chance if they were made to enter the open 
field of competition without - adventitious aids till such 
time. when they could stand on their own legs. That 
is Why the makers of the Constitution introduced 
cl. (4) io Art, 16. The expression ‘nothing in this 
article’ is a legislative device to express its intentioa 
in a most emphatic way that the power conferred 
thereunder is not limited in any way by the main 
provision but falls outside it. It has not really carved 
out an exception, but has preserved a power 
untrammelled by the other provisions of the Article”. 


As regards the carry forward rule he observed : 


“There are no merits in the contention that, 
the principle of ‘carry forward’ has resulted in 
the third year ia the selection of candidates 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes to a tune of 80 per centum 
of the total applicants for that year and, therefore, 
the selection amounted to distruction of the 
fundamental right. If reservation was within the 
competence of the State, I do not see how the 
said fortuitous circumstances would affect the 
reservation so made. 


a The effect of the operation of the 
principle of ‘carry forward’ is practicafly the 


same. Reservation made in one selection or 
‘spread over many selections is only a convenient 
method of implementing the provision of 
reservation, Unless it is established that an 
unreasonably disproportionate vart of the cadre 
strength is filled up with the said Castes and 
Tribes, it is not possible to contend that the 
provision is not one of reservation but amounts 
10 an extinction of the fundamental right. There 
is neither an allegation nor evidence in this case 
to that effect. 


If the provision deals with reservation which 
I hold it does—I do not see how it will be bad 
because there will be some deterioration in the 
stand and of sitvice. It is inevitable in the 
nature of reservation that there will be lowering 
of standards to some extent; but on that accouni 
the provision cannot be said to be bad. — Indeed, 
the State laid down the minimum qualifications 
and all the appointments were made trom those 
who had the said qualifications. How far the 
efficiency of the administration suffers by the 
provision is not for me to say, but it is for the 
State; which is certainly interested in the 
maintenance of standards af its administratic 1.” 
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He referred to the Balaji case. In his view that 
case laid down no proposition as regards quantum of 
ever 50% reservation being unconstitutional, He 
pointed out that: 


“These general observations made in the 
context of admissions ‘to colleges cannot, in my 
view, be applied in the case of a reservation of 
appointments in the matter of recruitment to a 
cadre of particulars service. The doctrins of 
“destruction” of the fundamental right depends 
upon the entire cadre strength and the percentage 
reserved out of that strength. Further, the 
expression used- in the observations,  viz., 
“generally” and “broadly”, show that the observa- 
tions were intended only to be a workable guide 
but not an inflexible rule of law even in the case 
of admissions to colleges.” 


Proposition laid down: Ever if reservations 
standing by itself in a particular year may not be 
unconstitutional om account of the reservations being 
not excessive (not more than 50%), but if uch 
reservations added by the reserved seats under a carry 
forward formula results in making the reservations 
excessive in a particular year, they would become 
unconstitutional. 


Triloki Nath v. State of Jammu & Kashmir 


AIR 1967 SC 1283 


Facts 


Under art. 32, ap vicn was filed by two teachers 
for the issye of an app: opriate writ to quash the orders 
of promotfon of respo: dents 3 to 83 and to direct the 
first and second respondent, the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir and Director: of Education, Jammu and 
Kashmir State, Srinagar respectively:to promote them 
with retrospective effect to the cadre of gazetted 
teachers. 


Petitioner 1 wud 2 were both teachers in governnient 
schools in the state, having entered the service in 1943 
and 1952 respectively. From time to time scuiority 
lists were prepared by tespondent 1 and a higher cadre 
was filled up by promotion of teachers from the lower 
grade as per the seniority list. The last list prepared 
in 1961 gave the Ist and 2nd petitioner the serial 
numbers 104 and 140 respectively. It was alleged 
that in effecting the promotions respondents 1 and 2 
adopted the following basis : 


(1) 50. per cent were given to Muslims. 


(2) 60 per cent of*the remaining 50 per cent 
were filled by Jamvi Hindus; and 


(3) Remaining 40 per cent of the SO per cent 
of the posts were given to Kashmiri Pandits, 
and sometimes one or two posts were given 
to Sikhs out of turn. 


Though such a basis was not the result of any order 
made by the state, it was arrived at by an analysis of 
the recruitments by promotion made by the stat@ from 
time to time. + 


It was contended by the petitioners that promotions 
were made not on grounds of merit and seniority but 
purely on the religion, caste and place of birth. As 
a result, the two petitioners. who though senior in the 
Seniority list, were superseded by respond€nts 3 to 83 
‘on'y on account of the fact that they happened to be 
Kishmiri Pandits while respondents to 83 were either 
Muslims or Jammu Hindus. ~ 


The State in the counter-alfidavit did not deny the 
ianner of making promotions but supported the 
eservation on the ground the Muslims of ¢he entire 

State and Hindus of Jammu province constituted 
“backward classes”. 


Issue 


1, Whether Mohammedan of the entire State, and 
Hindus of Jammu province are backward for purpose 
of article 16(4). 


2. Whether 
reasonable ? 


percentage of reservations were 


* factors. 
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Judgment 


Subha Rao, J. delivered the judgment of the Coart 
cont eine J, C. Shah, S. M. Sikri, Ramaswami, C. A. 
Vaidialingam, JJ. and hiniséif. 


Yhe Court referred to its earlier decisions in 
H. R. Balaji v, State of Mysore AIR 1963 SC 649 
and R. Chitralekha v, State of Mysore AIR 1964 SC 
1823, where certain tests for ‘ascertaining whether a 
particular class is backward or not had been laid down.- 
It was pointed out that though Balaji turned on the 
interpretation of art. 15(4) the principles decided 
therein would apply equally to the instant casc. Ut 
reiterated the criterion, Jaid.down therein i.2., back- 
wardness must be social and political and social 
backwardness must be the result of poverty to a large 
extent. 


The Court then referred to Chitralekla and 
stated that it had accepted the criteria adopted by the 
Mysore government, that classification of backward 
classes should be made on the following conditions : 
(i) Economic conditions, and (ii) Occupation. 
Though the caste might be a relevant circumstances, 
yet it could not be the sole or dominent test. 


The contention cf the government in the present 
case.“‘that the sole test of backwardness under 
Article 16(4) ...... is the inadequacy of representation 
in the services ...... if accepted, would exclude the 
really backward classes from the benefit of the pro- 
vision and confer the benefit only on a class of citizens 
who, though rich and cultured, have taken to other 
avocations of life”. 


As such the court prescribed two conditions to 
attract art. 16(4) ie., (1) a class of citizens is 
backward i.e. socially and educationally in the sense 
explained in Balaji’s case ..... , and (ii) the said class 
is not adequately represented in the services under the 
tate’, 


However, the court could not arrive at any 
conclusion on the matcrial placed before it, and called 
for a report to be supplied by the High Court of 
Jammu and Kashmir, which contained further material, 
e.g. total population of entire states, break-up figure of 
the two provinces, the extent of social and economic 
backwardness of the different communities etc. 


Proposition laid down: Merely inadequacy of 


‘Tepresentation of a class in the services of the State 


is not a criterion of backwardness. Caste can be 
relevant factor but not the dominent one. Economic 
conditions and occupations are important relevant 
While the state has necessarily to ascertain 
whether it is a justiciable issue and the court can 
ira whether the power has been abused by the 
tate. 


Triloki Nath v. State of Jammu and Kashmir 


AIR 1969 SC 1 


Facts 


* The matter came up for hearing again afte: the Hi 
Court had submitted its report incorporating 
required matcrial as directed the Supreme Court 
together with oral und documentary evidence prodyced 
by the parties. There was, however, no formal order 
of the state making reservations of posts in favour of 
the backward classes, The state still followed the 
policy of communal reservation as was struck down 
by the court in the first Triloki Nath case. 


Judgment 


The judgment of the court comprisi 
M. Hidayatullah, C.J. J. C. Shah, S. M, Stkzi, 
V. paneenee and Bhargava, JJ. ‘was delivered by 
Shah, J. 


The court rejected the contentions of the State. It 
held that for purposes of article 16(4). in determining 
whether a particular section fomms a backward class, 
“a test solely based on caste, community, race, geligion, 
sex, descent, place of birth or. resideace cannot be 
adopted” as it would infringe directly article 16(2). 
It pointed out that the normal rule contemplated by 
the Constitution “is equality between aspirants to 
public employment”: However, in view of the back- 
wardness of Certain classes, the state could make 
provision for reservation of for them. But, in 
the present case, the reserv was not in favour of 
any backward class. It was merely an instance © 
the distribution of the total numberof posts 
appointments on the basis of community or 
residence. Such distribution was “contrary the 


S 
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constitutional tee under Art, : 
sos tele CE A TSC wad 


The court asserted that provision making reserva- 
tion under art, 16(4) n not be by eatery 
cnactment an executive order or direction would 
suffice, In m9 State scheme of distribution, however, 
there was ni even a formal executive order. The 
court did not consider it necessary to express its 
opinion on the question “whether a provision under 


fe 16(4) is not effective, unless it is m&de by 


——.. or by an executive order formally 

The promotions given to respondents 3 to 83 were 
declared 1 by tho court to be contrary to the provisions 
of arts. 16(1) and (4) and, hence, void. It was, 
however, left open to the State to device a scheme 
which would be consistent with~ the constitysional 
guarantee for reservation of appoiatment to or 
psagete Se ot a et ward class, which the 

consid not adequatel i 

= et eq ly represented in 


gu eee ee : i test soley based on 
A » Tace, religion, » place 
or residence cannot Bi te charlene 


of birth 

wardness. An entire caste or community may be 
declared to be “backward” but this not be 
because of their characteristic as a caste or community 
as such, but because they are backward at a given point 
of time in the social, economic and educatiopal, scale 
of values. The expression “backward class” is not 
synonymous with “backward caste” or “backward 
community”. , 


Makhan Lal v., State of J&K 


AIR 1971 SC 2207 


Facts 


This case occurred on the facts of Triloki Nath v. 
State of J&K. This petition brought -under art. 32 
showed the attempt made to circumvent the law laid 
by this court in Triloki Nath (AIR 1960 SC 1) where 
the state policy of community-wise reservation of seats 
was declared unconstitutional as violating article 16. 
This case is hardly of any relevance in the matter of 
constitutional interpretatien of art.16. In the Triloki 
Nath though the court had stated that the state should 
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prepare a scheme of reservations consistent with 
art. 16, no such scheme had been devised. However, 
an ingenious device had been thought of by officers 
of the Education department to give ostensible effect 
fo the court’s decision in Triloki Nath, but really to 
continue the respondent-icachers whose promotions had 
become illegal in view of the decision in the Triloki 
Nath case in the same higher positions. As this was 


again violative of art. 16, the court struck down the 
promotions. 


Janki Pd. v. Jammu and Kashmir 


AIR 1973 SC 930 


Facts 


Three petitions were filed under article 32 as a 
sequel to the action iaken by the State of Jammw and 
Kashmiy as a result of the decision in Makhanlal v. 
State of JkK. The Jammu and Kashmir Scheduled 
Castes and Backward Classes Reservation Rules, 1970 
were framed. This listed the criteria applicable for 
including a person within the definition of “backward 
classes”. 


The petitioners had filed these petitions secking to 
sct aside the promotions granted to the respondent 
teachers. They claimed that de:pite seniority, ond 
having officiated as Head Master for some ycars they 
had been deliberately dropped in favour of the 
respondents who'were junior. 
old communal proportion was being sil! maintained. 
They claimed that though some posts had been 
reserved for backward classes under the Rules, it was 
merely an exercise to secure about 90% af the posts 
to Muslims. 


Issue 


1. Scope of the. expression 
citizens under article 16(4). 


2. Whether J&K Scheduled castes and Backward 
Classes Reservation Rules of 1970 are unconstitutional 
and violated article 16(4). 


“backward — class_of 


Judgment 


The petitions came up for hearing before a 
§ member Bench comprising S. M. Sikri, C.J. AL N- 
Ray, D. G. Palekar, M. H. Beg arid S. M. Dwivedi, JJ. 
Speaking for fhe court. Palekar. J. observed that the 
expression “backward class of citizens” ip article 16(4) 
was identical in meaning with the eapression “any 
socially and educationally backward class of citizens” 
in article 15(4). He cmphasised that merely 
educational backwardness or socially backwardness 
alone would not suffice to render a class of citizens 
backward. To constitute backwardness hoth elements 
ie. social and educational backwardness must be 
present. 


The court noted: 


Though the two words ‘socially’ and 
‘educationally’ are used cumulatively for the 
purpose of describing the backward class. one 
may find that if a class as a whole is educationally 
advanced, it is generally also secially advanced 
because of the reformative effect of education on 
that class. 


fy 
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They alleged that the 


The Court exhaustively reviewed the rules whether 
ube classification made by the State was correct or not. 
The rules framed by the Goverament were based on 
the recommendations of the Backward — classes 
committee appointed by the State Government under 
the chairmanship of J. N: Wazir, retired Chief Justice 
of Jammu and Kashmir High Court, which had 
submited its report in November 1969. The rules 
had classified backward classes into six categories as 
follows : 


(1) Certain specified traditional occupations. 
(2) 23 specified social tastes. 

(3) Small cultivators. 

(4) Low paid pensioners. 


(45) Residents in the area adjoining the ceasefire 
line. 


(6) Some arcas in the State as “bad pockets” 
and every person belonging to that area 
regarded as backward. 


The Supreme Court found fault, partly or wholly 
practically with all these categories. It has been 
thought appropriate by us to reproduce fully the 
analysis of the court on this aspect instead of making 
un attempt to summarise it. The photostat copy of the 
relevant extracts of the judgment is appended. 


27. The Jammu and Kashmir Scheduled Castes and 
Backward Classes Reservation Rules, 1970 are 
comprised of 5 parts. Part 1 contains 6 chapters 
and tule 3 says that the permanent residents of the 
State belonging to the categories of persons in these 
six chapters are declared as socially and educationally 
backward classes of citizens. Chapter I enumerates 
occupations which are regarded as _ traditional 
occupations and Rule 4 says that every person whose 
traditional occupation is one of the 62 mentioned 
therein must be regarded as a person belonging the 
backward class. Chapier IT mentions 23 social castes 
and persons belonging to these social castes are 
regarded as backward. Chapter IJI describes small 
cultivators as backward. Chapter IV groups low pad 
pensioners as backward. Chapter V puts residents in 
an arca adioining the ceasefire line in the backward 
class. Chapter VI specifies some areas in the State 
as “bad pockets” and every person belonging to that 
area is to be regarded as belonging to that area is to 
be regarded as belonging to the backward class. We 
are not directly concerned with the other parts of these 
rules. Objection is taken by Mr. Sen, on behalf of 
the petitioners to the several types of backward classes 
designated under the rules and also to the peculiar 


‘manner in which the definitions have been framed. - 


28. Chapter I gives the class designated by 
traditional occupations, In all, about 62 occupations 
have been identified as traditional. They follow 
closely the classes designated as traditional occupational 
classes by the Committee in Chapter XIV of its report. 
In para 124 the Committee has stated that with a view 
to sorting out backward classes from others the claim 
of each and every occupational and industrial category 
listed in the census report of 1961 had been carefully 
exainined and it is obvious that the list of traditional 
occupations is made as exhaustive as possible. A class 
can be identified on the basis of traditional occupation. 
A traditional occupation means an occupation followed 
in a family in which it is handed down by an ancestor 
to his posterity. If there is a section of the population 
following an occupation of that description that section 
can be regarded as a class, Such occupations are 
generally occupations in which some special skills are 
necessary like those of an artisan or a craftsman. It 
is contended by Mr. Sen that though 62 occupations 
have been mentioned as traditional occupations a good 
many of them are not really traditional occupations 
and with regard to others there has been no 
investigation in depth as to whether they are traditional 
occupations or not. It is also contended by him that 
the definition of tracitional occupations given in the 
rules actually distorts the whole picture because 
whether the father of the person claiming reservation 
follows the traditional occupation or not, he becomes 
entitled to be considered as of the class if his grand- 
father did. 


29. There is no doubt that a large suumber of 
occupations mentioned in the list. is capable of being 
followed as a traditional occupation. But some of 
them, at least, do not deserve to be called traditional 
occupations, Take for example an “agricultural 
labourer”. We have grave doubts if agricultural labour 
can be regarded as a traditional occupation. The 
occupation is seasonal and, as is well-known, it is the 
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last refuge of the landless unskilled labourer who has , 


no other source of employment in the rural community. 
Indeed, if any onc deserves special consideration it is 
the agricultural labourer, but the objection is to its 
identification as a traditional occupation. An agti- 
cultural labourer is just a labourer whose services are 
utilised wherever unskilled labour is required. In fact, 
he is the source material for hamals and the like-~ 
occupations which metely require physical strength 
and capacity to work. Similarly it would be difficult 
to say that the following occupations are traditional 
occupations. 
(5) 
(7) 
(11) 
(20) 
Q1) 
(23) 
(29) 
(48) 
(51) 
(53) 


Bearer, boy, waiter, 

Book binders, 

Cook, 

grass seller. 

Hawkers, pedlars, 

Load carriers, 

Old garment sellers, 
Watch repairers, 

Grocers in rural areas, 
Milk-sellers in rural areas, 


( 58) Vegetable scllérs in rural areas, 


(62) Drivers of Tongas and. other animal driven 
vehicles, 


All these occupations do not. require special skills 
developed by traditions and can be resorted to by 
anybody with the requisite resources. Then again, 
at serial Nos. 34 and 56 we have a category of priestly 
classes who, though following a traditional profesison 
can hardly be regarded as socially and educationally 
backward. We, therefore, think- that there must be 
a proper revision of the traditional occupations to fall 
properly under rule 4 


30. But the most serious objection is to the artificial 
definition given in rule 2(1). The | traditional 
occupation in respect of a person means the main 
occupation of his living or late grandfather and does 
not include casual occupation. This would mean that if 
a@ person wants the, special advantage as a member of 
the backward class it is enough for him to show that 
his grandfather was following a traditional occupation. 
His father may not be following the traditional 
occupation at all. He might have given it up to follow 
some other occupation or trade. It is not enough, it 
is contended, that a traditional occupation was followed 
by the grandfather but that the occupation should 
have descended to his.scn also so that at the date 
when the grandson is asking for the benefit of 
reservation the traditional occupation must be still in 
the family an@ continucs to be the living of the family. 
There is great force in this contention. If the father 
of the person who claims special treatment under 
Articles 15(4) and 16(4) has given up his low income 
occupation and become a trader or a Government 
servant it will be wrong to give the person the special 
benefit merely on the ground that his grandfather was 
following a certain traditional occupation. It was 
against such misuse that the Committee had issued a 
warning in para 129 of its report. It cbserved : 


: “While making the foregoing provisions, - 
every possible care should be taken by the State 
to ensure that the benefit of such provisions is 
availed of only by those who are bona fide 
members of the classcs declared backward and 
not by imposters”. As already stated it is quite 
open to the State to declare that persons belongin 
to low income families following a tradition 
occupation should be regarded as person 
belonging to a backward class if, on the whole, 
that class is socially and educationally backward. 
But it is equally essential that at the time when 
a person belonging to that class claims the special 
treatment his family must be still following the 
traditional occupation. Since the rule does not 
completely ensure this it is-likely to be abused 
and the real person for whose benefit the rule is 
made will not get the: benefit. The rules, 
therefore, pertaining, to traditional occupations 
must be suitably revised. 


4). Chapter He deals with some 23 fow social castes. 
‘The Committee in Chapter XIIL had identified the 
first 19 out of them and stated that these castes are 
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considered inferior in society as the service which they 
render carry a stigma in it. They suffer from social 
disabilities and both educationally and economically 
they are extremely backward. The last four castes 
in rule 5 have not been mentioned in chapter XIII 
of the report. It is not also known on‘what basis 
they have been included as socially and educationally 
backward. There may be good reasons for the State 
Government to do so but we have no material before 
us. As at present advised, therefore, we are not 
prepared to proceed on the basis that serial Nos. 20 
to 23, are backward classes. 


32. Chapter HI identifies cultivators of land with 
small holding as a backward class. The limits of his 
holdings differ according to the type of land cultivated 
and the region in which such land is situated. The 
cultivator may be an owner or a tenant. He may 
even be a non-cultivator provided he wholly depends 
on land for his livelihood. The cultivator is desig- 
nated as a class on the basis of the recommendations 
made by the Committee in chapter XII of its report. 
The reasons given by the Committee go to show that 
the overriding consideration was economic. A class, 
as already observed, must be a homogeneous social 
section of the people with common traits and identi- 
tiable by some common attribute. AIl that can be 
said about the cultivators is that they are persons who 
cultivate land or live on land and the simple accident 
that they hold land below a certain ceiling is supposed 
to make thom a class. In such a c ~*~ the relevance 
of social and educational backwardness takes a subordi: 
nate place. In some areas as in Kashmir Valley the 
ceiling for a cultivator is 10 Kanals of irrigated land, 
If a cultivator holds 10 kanals of land or less ite is 
to be regarded as backward, ie. to say socially and 
educationally backward. But if his own brother living 
in the same village owns half a kanals more than the 
veiling he is not to be considered backward. This 
completely distorts the picture. It will be-very difficult 
to say that if a person owns just 10 kanals of land 
he should be considered socially and educationally 
backward while his brother owning half of a kanal 
more should not be so considered. The error in such 
a case lies in placing economic consideration above 
considerations which go to show whether a particular 
class is socially and educationally backward. The 
same error is repeated in Chapter IV wherein : the 
cependent of a pensioner is supposed to belong to the 
‘ backward class if such pensioner had retired frony 
certain Government posts mentioned in Appendix 1 
and if the maximum of the scale of pay of these posts 
did not exceed Rs. 100 p.m. They also included 
detence service pensioners of the ranks of Sepoy, Naik, 
Havildars ete, This again is based upon the recom- 
mendation of the committee which in chapter XI of 
the report says “Among others, representatives of the 
pensioners also called on the committee and explained 
the difficulties faced by them because of being in reteipt 
of a meagre income in the shape of pensionary 
emoluments. The memorialists contended that they 
cannot keep pace with the ever rising price index as 
rates of pension have remained static and have not 
been enhanced as is being done from time to time in 
the case of Government servants in regular service. 


It was further argued that they could ill afford to spare 
any part of their me~gre earnings for the education 
of their children”. © ne Committee felt that these 
pensioners deserve on these grounds to be shown 
consideration as backward classes because most of them 
held class 1V or similar posts. Ex-servicemen who 
fall in this class arc about 90,000 and civil pusts 
pensioners are about 15,000. It is difficult to say 
that these pensioners are a class in the sense that they 
are a homogeneous group. They are an amorphous 
section of Government Servants who by the accident 
of receiving Rs. 100 or less as pay at the time of 
retirement or being cx-servicemen ‘of certain graded 
are pushed into an artificially created body. It may 
be that they belong to class [V or similar grade service 
of the State. But that is not the test of their social 
and educational backwardness. In days when sources 
of employment were few, many people, though socially 
advanced, might have accepted low paid jobs. Some 
of them may have failed to make the educational giade 
and wete hence forced by necessity to accept such low 
paid jobs. Some others might have pre-maturely 
retired from posts carrying the scale referred to above. 
The accident, therefore, that they belong to a section 
of Government servant of certain category is no test 
of their social backwardness. The test breaks down 
if the position of a brother of such a. pensioner is consi- 
dered. If the brother also a Government servant, has 
the misfortune of retiring when holding a post the 
maximum of which was Rs. 105 he was liable to be 
regarded as not socially and educationally backward, 
when in all conscience, so far as the two brothers are 
concerned, they remain on the same social level. 
Another brother who is privately employed and retires 
from service without any pensionary benefits would 
not be entitled to be classed as packward under the 
test. These anomalies arise because of the artificial 
nature of the group created by the Committee. If all 
the brothers are socially and educationally backward, 
you will be differentiating between them by calling 
some more backward and others less backward, a 
thirig not permitted by Balaji’s case, 1963 Supp. (1) 
SCR 439 (AIR 1963 SC 649), There fs, ‘therefore, 
substance in the contention of Mr. Sen that the Com- 
mittee has created thesc two artificial groups of 
“cultivators” and pensioners for the purpose of afford- 
ing certain benefits under the Constitution instead. of 


identifying socially and educationally backward 
classes. 


33. Chapter V & VI of the Rules identify residents 
of certain areas as backward. In chapter V the resi- 
dents of certain villages mentioned in ‘Appendix II 
are considered as backward, these villages being within 
five miles of the ceasefire line, In Chapter VI some 
areas in the State are regarded as “bad pockets”: and 
all the residents of those arcas are stated to be back- 
ward. These two chapters incorporate the recommen- 
dations made by the Committee in Chapter X and IX 
respectively of the report. Chapter IX relates to “bad 
pockets” 10 such bad pockets have been identified by 
the Committe€ and cover 696 villages in certain 
Districts and Tehsils far away in the interior. The 
Population of these areas according to 1961. census 


was abour three lakhs. The Committce reports as 


follov's :—— 


“Thers are, for instance well known rather 
notorious backward areas which have to be treated 
differently from the rest of the state. There are others 
which because of difficult terrain. In accessibility and 
absence of vehicular communications still retain their 
primitive character. There are still some others which 
suffer from deficient production on account of soil 
being rocky am!’ sandy and irrigation facilities being 
scanty and inadequate. Besides, there are areas where 
due to’ non-availability of electric power, industrial 
development even on the scale of cottage industry had 
yet to come into existence. There are certain areas 
which combine all or some of these characteristics.” 


Ten such pockets were thea examined in, detail and 
the Committee came to the conclusion that awing to 
lack of communication; inaccessibility, lack of material 
resources and the like the residents of these areas are 
living in almost primitive conditions and they are all 
sodiglly and educationally backward. The civilizing 
influence of modern life is vet to reach them. These 
areas are carefully mapped. They are situated in the 
recesses of inaccessible mountains which have primarily 
led to the residents therein being almost in a primitive 
state. The population is about 8% of the total popu- 
lation of Jammu & Kashmir and in our opinion, there 
is no serious difficulty in regarding the residents of 
these areas being backward. Similar consideration 
apply to areas adjoining the ceasefire line. They com- 
prise about 179 villages with a population of about a 
lakh. The difficulties of their situation near the ceasc- 
fire line for the last 25 years seem to have contributed 
to this area being cut of from the main stream of Jife. 
The Committee noticed that the difficulties: inherent 
in the living conditions in these areas had inevitably 
lead the inhabitants of these areas living in 
economic amd educational backwardness. There are 
restrictions on their free movement and they have to 
remain indoors after sun set. The male members 
cannot leave their villages in search of livelihood else- 
where for fear of their wives and children being left 
behind ‘unprotected. The land is unproductive, no 
investments could be made in the land because Of the 
nearness of the ceasefire line. Raids accompanied by 
cattle lifting and damage.to property are not un- 
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commion, Loss of life also takes place occasionally. 
The inhabitants find ic equally difficult to pursue their 
traditional arts and crafts. “The effect of all these 
contributory factors have kept these areas, in so far 
as social and educational progress is concerned, very 
much behind the rest of the Siate. We thus find that 
special reasons have been given by the Committee why 
it considered these areas socially and educationally 
backward and since the classification is made merely 
on the ground of place of birth, we do not think that 
there is any serious objection to regard the residents 
of the bad pockets and the ceasefire areas as socially 
and educationally backward, But rules 10 and 12 
have been so framed that the advantage. is likely to 
be misused by imposters. A person wanting the 
advantage oi reservation would be regarded as belong- 
ing to these areas if his father is or has been resident 


‘of the arca for a period of not Jess than 10 years in 


a period of 20 years preceding the year in Which the 
certificate of backwardness is obtained. The cules 
do not insist that cither the father or‘the son should 
be a resident of the arca when the advantage is claimed, 
Nor does it require that the son should have his earlier 
education in these areas to ensure that he and his 
father arc permanent residents of that area. Any 
trader or Government servant from outside who is 
residing for about 10 years in these areas within 20 
years of the date when the advantage is claimed weuld 
be catitled to be regarded as belonging to the backward 
class, 9In order that the bencfit may go to the residents 
of these areas, Government ought to frame rules with 
adequate safeguards that only genuine residents will 
get the advantage of special] reservations and not the 
outsiders. As the rules stand, outsiders, who, in the 
course of their trade or business happened to live in 
thesc areas for 10 years out of past 20 years would 
be able to claim the benefit. This loophole .must be 
plugged and till that is donc the production of a cetti- 
ficate from the Tehsildar as to the backwardness of 
any person would be of little value. 


34. We have shown above the defects in the rules 
which purport to identify certain residents of the State 
as backward. Till the defects ‘are cured the rules are 
not capable of being given cffect to. 


35. In view of the above findings the selections made 
by Departmental Promotion Committee have to be set 
aside. 


C. A. Rajendran v. Union of India and others 


A.LR. 1968 S.C. 507 


Facts 


The petitioner obtained rule from the Supreme Court 
calling upon the respondents to show cause whv # 
writ in the nature of mandamus under art. 32 should 
not be issued for quashing, the office Memorandum of 
1963 and restoring the orders carlicr passed in office 
Memorandum in 1955 and 1957. 


The petitioner was a permancnt assistant in Grade 
IV, ic. Class III, non-gazetted-ministerial, of the 
Railway Board Secretariat Service. The next higher 
post, to which he claimed promotion, was that of 
Section Officer, classified as Class Il, Grade III. 


The Government in 1955 issucd an office Memo- 
randum whereby as regards posts to be filled by pro- 
motion there was to be no reservation for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, though certain conces- 
sions were to be granted. A further Memorandum in 
1957 decided on a -124 per cent reservation for 
Scheduled Castes and 5 per cent for Scheduled Tribe. 


In Southern Rly. v. Rangachari (AIR 1962 SC 36) 
this Court had by a majority judgment held the 
impugned circulars of the Railway Board to be within 
the ambit of art. 16 (4) and as such allowed ihe 
appeal. 


Consequent to this judgment, the Union Government 
in 1963 reviewed the matter and decided that there 
should be no reservation of post for promotion to 
cases II and I where such promotions were the 
resul. of seniority and competitive examination. How- 
ever, the- reservation in favour of backward classes 
was to continue in respect of class IIJ and IV posts. 
The petitioner assailed this order on the ground that 
discontinuance of reservation in respect of class—I 
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and If posts directly infringed the fundamental right 
guaranteed to the backward classes by article 16 (4). 


Issue 
Whether a Constitutional duty is imposed on Govern- 


ment by article 16 (4) to make reservation in favour 
of backward classes. 


Judgment 


The matter came up before K. N. Wanchoo, C. J. 
R. S. Bachwat, V, Ramaswami, G. K. Mitter, and 
K. S. Hegde, JJ. 


The Court decided the issue in the negative, and held 
there was no such constitutional duty. Ramaswami, J. 
delivering the judgment of the Court, observed 
that article 16 (4) did not confer any fundamental 
right on backward ciasses as regards reservation of 
posts, whether it be at ihe stage of recruitment or 
promotion. It was cnly an enabling provision which 
confetred “a discretionary power on the State to make 
a reservation of appointments in favour of backward 
class of citizens which in its opinion is not adequately 
represented in the service of the States” (p. 513). In 
making reservations for appointments or posts the 
Government has to take into account not only the 
claims of the members of the backward classes but 
also the maintenance of efficiency of administration 
which is of paramount importance. 


‘The Court held that the petitioner’s writ petition 
failed, and the Government order was valid. 


Proposition laid down.—It is discretionary with the 
Government to provide for reservations. Even if by 
an carlier order the Government adcpted a policy of 
reservations it could give it up by a subsequent order. 


State of Punjab v. Hiralal 


AIR 1971 SC 1777 


Facts 


In September 1963 the Government of Punjab 
reserved some higher posts for the scheduled casies, 
scheduled tribes and backward classes. Further clari- 
fication on this order was issucd by a letter in March 
1964. 


Respondent Nos. {| and 3 were working as Head 
Assistants in the Forest Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. Resp, 1 was senior to resp. 3 who 
belonged to a scheduled caste. As a result of the 
government order, respondent 3 was temporarily pro- 
moted as Superintenzient. ignoring the claim of resp. 1. 
As such, aggrieved by the order, resp. | moved the 
Punjab High Court to quash the promotion of tcsp. 
No. 3. and for his own promotion to that post. The 
High Court quashed the promotion. The State appealed. 


In the opinion of the High Court, reservation for 
backward classes was not impermissible in view of 
article 16(4) as interpreted by the Supreme Court 
in The General Manager, Southern Rly. v. Rangachari 
AIR 1962 SC 36. But the Government — had 
violated art. 16(1) by reserving the first out of a 
group of 10 posts for such classes. It held that such 
reservation could lead to various anomalies e.g. person 
who benefited might be able to jump over the heads 
of several senior, 


Iysue 


Whether the reservation made under art. 16(4) 


offends art. J@(1). 
Judgement 


The matter cam: up for hearing before J.C. Shah 
C.J., K. S. Hegde and A, N. Grover JJ. The Court 
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-The ‘court noted that every reservation 


speaking through Hegde J. upheld the State’s appeal 
and held that the reservation did not violate aut. Lo(1). 
It was pointed out that “the mere fact that the reser- 
vation made may gise extensive benefits to some of 
the persons who have the benefit of the reservation 
does not by itself make the reservation bad.” (p. E780). 
under ait. 
16(4) did introduce an element of discrimination 
particularly .as regards mattcrs of promotion. An 
inevitable consequence of such reservation was that 
junior officers were allowed to steal a march over their 
senior officers. Some of them might get frustrated 
“but then the Constitution makers have thougii fit 
in the interests of the society as a whole that the bi:ck- 
ward class of citizens inthis should be afforded same 
protection ...” (p. 1781). 


Ik concluded that-there was no material before the 
High Court and no material before it from which the 
conclusion could be reached that the order violated 
art. 16(1). “Reservation of appointments under 
Article 16(4) cannet be struck down on hypothetical 
grounds or on imaginary possibilities. He who assuils 
the reservation under that Article must satisfactorils 
establish that there has been a violation of Article 
16¢4).” 


Propositions laid down 


The mere fact that the reservations made may give 
extensive benefits to some of the persons who had the 
benefit of che reservations does not by itself make the 
reservation bad. Similarly the length of the leap is 
immatcrial and it depends upon the gap to be covered 
(e.g. a person in the reserved category having 73rd 
position in the list prepared for promotion, could get 
precedence over the 72 others if there is a single post 
to be filled up and that post belongs to the reserved 
category}. 


State of Kerala v. Thomas 


AIR 1976 SC 490 


Facts 


The appeal was bropght by the ‘State of Kerala 
against the decision of the High Court, and concerned 
the validity of Rule 13AA of the Kerala State and 
Subordinate Services Rules, 1958, and two orders. 


The respondent was a Lower Division Clerk in the 
Registration Department. Under Rule. 13A of the 
Services Rules promotion from this cadre to the higher 
cadre of upper division clerks on the basis of seniarity 
depended on passing the prescribed test within two 
years. Rule 13AA and the two orders dated 
13 January 1972 and 11 January 1974 had the effect 
of granting scheduled castes and scheduled tribes a 
longer period for passing the test, viz., two extra years. 
The respondent's grievance was that in view of this 
concession to members- of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, they were able to obtain promotions 
earlier than him though they had not passed the tes's. 


In the High Court the res, ondent’s main contentions 
were that Rule 13AA of the Service Rules and the 
:ders for pomotion made thercunder were violative 
of articles 16(1) and,16(2). Further, apart from 
article 16(4), which is an cxception to article 16(1) 
the right guaranteed under 16(1) could not be 
curtailed. The State, on the other hand, contended 
that the impugned rule and orders were not only legal 
and valid but also supported a rati nal classification 
under article 16(1). 


the conten ins of the res- 
pondent that Rule 1. .- was disc wiatory and 
violative of Art, 16(:; ° the Cons: fon and was 
also bevond the reservati. . permitted by rt. 16(+4). 


The High Court u 


Before the Supreme Court, the app.ilant contended 
that firstly the Rule 13A.4 did not provide for reser- 
vation as provided by article 16(4). As such the 
High Court had erred in striking dowg the Rule on the 
ground that it was beyond the reseryation permitted 
by article 16(4). Secondly, members of the scheduled 
castes and tribes were members of one caste, who for 
historical reasons‘constituted by themselves a special 
class, and the Constitution itself had accorded them 
an exalted status. As such, Art. 16(1) did not 
prevent the State from making reasonable classification, 
so as to boost up members of the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes by granting them certain concessions 10 
implement the service. . 


The Supreme Court’ by-a -naajority of five qut of 
seven upheld the appeal. 
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winder the Rule, 


Issues 


1. ‘The maia issue was whether Rule 13AA and 
the two orders were unconstitutional as violating article 
16(1). 2. Incidentally, the‘ question arose for 
consideration as to whether article 16(4) is an 
exception to article 16(1). 


Majority Judgment 


As to whether Rule 13AA and the two orders were 
unconstitutional as violating article 16(1), the majorny 
view answered this main issue in the negative and 
held them to be not unconstitutional. 


Ray C.J. expressed the view that article 16(1) 
permits reasonable classification in a manner similar 
to that of article 14 i.e., where there is a nexus to the 
objects to be achieved. As such the classification of 
members of Scheduled Castes and Tribes under Rule 
13AA which exempted them from passing the special 
tests for promotion was “just and reasonable having 
rational nexus to the object of providing equal oppor- 
tuffity for all citizens in matters relating to employment 
or appointment to public office”. He noted that the 
granting of such temporary exemptions to this class 
dated back to 1 November 1956 the date of inception 
of service conditions in Kerala. Rule 13AA now 
merely gave it a Statutory basis. The historical back- 
growmei, therefore, justified the classification made 
The Constitution itself, makes a 
classification of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 
in various provisions to accord them favoured treat- 
ment, Art. 335 in particular gives a mandate that 
their claims should be considered in matters of employ- 
ment consistent with maintaining administrative 
efficiency. He pointed out that without providing the 
exemption for a temporary period under Rule 13AA, 
adequate promotion to them would not have been 
possible, The seniority principle in promotion was 
however, still adhered to. The temporary relaxation 
under the Rule was warranted by their backwardness 
and inadequate representation in the State services. 
As such the impugned Rule and the two orders made 


. thereunder came within the ambit of article 335, since 


they claimed to redress an imbalanced public service 
and to achieve parity among all communities in the 
public services. The test of efficiency in administration 
was not impaired by the Rule in as much as it did 
not after promotion exempt from passing the test 
altogether but only for a further period of two years. 
If article 14 permits classification, article 16 equally 
permits it since hash Jay down equality. To achieve 
“cquality of opportunity” in services under article 


‘16(1) the State could adopt all legitimate methods, 


Article 16(1) permitted classification on the basis of 


object and purpose of law. In the present case, such 
classitication was justiticd in as much as it enabled 
members of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
to find adequate representation in the services by pro- 
motion to a limited extent. A differential treatment 
was given to them only from the point of view of time 
“for the purpose of giving them equality consistent with 
efficiency”. bts 


For the foregoing reasons he upheld the validity of 
Rule 13AA and the two orders as. constitutional and 
not violating article 16(1). 


Mathew J., stressed compensatory state action in 
uddition to reasonable classification. He was of the 
view that “though complete identity of equality of 
opportunity is ‘impossible . . , measurcs compensatory 
in character and which are calculated to mitigate 
surmountable obstacles to ensure equality of 
open can never incur the wrath of / icle 
1 i 


Like Ray, C.J. he too referred to Article 335 which 
enabled members of Scheduled Castes and Tribes to 
claim adequate representation in the State services 
consistent with maintenance of efficiency. He traced 
the idea of “compensatory state action” to the Supreme 
Court of United States and saw “no rcason why this 
Court should not also require the state to adopt a 
standard of proportional equality which takes account 
of the differing conditions and circumstances of a 
elass of citizens... .” 


To ensure “equality of opportunity” the state could 
adopt any eis is cusble frcaiber! of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes to have adequate 
representation in the services “and justify it as a 
compensatory measure” pois it did not dispense 
with the consideration of efficiency of administration. 


He agreed with Ray CJ. that article 16(1) permits 
of classification in a manner akin to article 14; and 
that the classification in favour of Schedule Castes 
and Tribes made in Rule 13AA had a “reasonable 
nexus with the purpose of the law, namely to enable 
the members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes to get them due share of promotion without 
impairing the efficiency of administration”. 


He agreed with the conclusion of Ray C.J. and 
allowed the appcal. 


Krishna lyer J. too _— stressed “reasonable 
classification” ‘under article 16(1) as in article 14 and 
reterred to article 335. He observed : 


“In the prescm case, the economic 
advancement and promotion of the claim of the 
grossly | under-represented and pathetically 
neglected classes, otherwise described as Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, consistently with 
the maintenance of administrative efficiency, is 
the object constitutionally sanctioned —_ by 
Article 46 and 335 and reasonably accommodated 
in Art. 16(1).” 


He cautions that not all caste backwardness is to 
be recognised in this formula, as it would be subversive 
af both art. 16(1) and (2). To serve as a foundation 
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for legitimate discrimination, the social disparity must 
be grim and substantial. Only the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes constituted such a class. Any 
uther custe getting exemption from Art. 16(1) and (2) 
by exerting political or other pressure would run the 
risk of unconstitutional discrimination, 


He concluded by concurring with the Chief Justice, 
but “with the admonition . . . that no castc, however, 
secmingly backward .. . can be allowed to breach 
the dykes of equality of opportunity guaranteed to all 
citizens”. 

Fazl Ali J. too stressed the concept of “reasonable 
classification”. He observed : 


“Clause (1) of Art. 16 clearly provides for 
equality of opportunity io all citizens in the 
services under the State... This... can be 
achigved by making a reasonable classification so 
that every class of citizens ig duly represented 
in the services which will enable equality of 
opportunity to all citizens.” 


As regards Rule 134A he was of the view that the 
State's action in incorporating Rule 13AA did not 
violate the mandate in Art. 335 as contended by the 
respondent and other promotces. He was salisfied 
that the concession provided in Rule 13AA amounted 
to a reasonable classification under article 16(1) and 
not violative of it. : 


He cautioned that the Court “has to apply strict 
scrutiny to the classification made by the Government 
and to find out that it does not destroy or fiuctify 
the concept of equality. In other words, the' Stato 
cannot be permitted to invoke favouritism or nepotism 
under the cloak of equality”. 


In this particular case he was satisfied that the 
classification made by the government by 


incorporating Rule 13AA was fully justified under 
Article 16. 


Beg J., however, justified Rule 13AA and the orders 

“partial or conditional reservation under article 
16(4). He pointed out that if this article could 
include complete reservation of higher posts to which 
promotion might take placc, there was no reason why 
it could not be partial or “hedged round with the 
condition that a temporary promotion would operate 
as a complete and confirmed promotion only if the 
temporary promotee satisfics some tests within a 
given time”. 

If the Rule and orders could be viewed as qualified 
or partial or conditional reservation which satisfied the 
requirements of substantial equality in keeping with 
Article 335, and met the demands of cquity and justice 
looked at from the points of view of Art. 46, the 
would, in his view be also justified under Article 16(4 
of the Constitution. 


He distinguished the cases of T. Devadasan v. Union 
of India ATR 1964 SC 179, M.'R. Balaji, v. State of 
Mysore. AIR 1963 SC 649 which laid down tests for 
absolute or complete reservation under article 16(4) 
on the ground that in the present case there was only 
a “partial of temporary or conditional reservation”, 


He was not satisfied that the High Court's decisiou 
that the impugned rules and orders fell outside the 
purview of art. 16(4) was substantiated. In his view 
the respondent’s petition ought to have been dismissed 
on the ground that he had failed to discharge “the 
burden of establishing a constitutionally unwarranted 
discrimination against him”, Accordingly, he allowed 
the appeal. 


Minority Judgment 


The dissenting judgment of two judges, on the other 
hand, answered this issue in the affirmative and held 
the Rule to be violative of article 16(1). 


Khanna J. emphasised that article 16(1) ensures 
equality of opportunity in matters of employment. It 
applies to all equally—the least deserving and the most 
virtuous. Preferential treatment accorded to some 
“would be anti-thesis of the principle. of equality ot 
opportunity”. Equality of opportunity under this 
article is not “abstract or illusory” to be “reduced to 
shambles under some cloak”. Exemption granted to 
a class, however, limited, would be tantamount to 
according to that class a favoured treatment. He 
_ further observed : ° 


“To countenance classification tor the 
purpose of according preferential treatment to 
persons not sought to be recruited from different 
sources and in cases not covered by clause (4) 
of Article 16 would have the effect of eroding, if 
not destroying altogether, the valid principle of 
equality of opportunity enshrined in clause (1) of 
Article 16.” 


He pointed out that to overdo classification was to 
undermine. equality as in the case of Art. 16(1). 
{Introduction of fresh notions of classification in this 
article, as was being sought to done in the present 
case, would “have the effect of vesting the State under 
the garb of classification with power of treating sections 
of population as favoured classes for public 
employment.” (p. 509). ; 


He concluded that the Rule and orders were not 
constitutionally permissibie under article 16(1) because 
apart from the fact that it would violate the principle 


of equality of opportunity under that article, “it would. 


also in effect entail overruling of the view which has 
so far been held by this court in the cases of 
Champakam (AIR 1951 SC 226) Rangachari (AIR 
1962 SC 36) and Devadasan (AIR 1964 SC 179), 
The State had ample power under article 16(4) to 
safeguard the interests of the backward classes 
Failure on its part to do so, in his opinion did not 
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justfiy a strained construction of article 16(1). 


Gupta J. while agreeing with Khanna added a few 
words on one aspect of the issue : 


He admitted that article 16(1) permits classification. 
but only that which is reasonable. In his view the 
sub-division of lower -division clerks into two 
categorices—those belonging to Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes and those who did not was not reasonable. He 
observed : 


“In the context of Article 16(1) the sub- 
class made by Rule 13AA within the same class 
of employees amounts to, in my opinion, 
discrimination only on grounds of race and casi¢ 
which is forbidden by clause (2) of article 16.’ 


Is article 16(4) an exception to article 16(1)? 


Majority followed the dissent of Subba Rao J. in 
Devadasan and held article 16(4) is not an exception 
to article 16(1). 


Ray C.J, observed that article 16(4) merely 
“classifies and explains that classification on the basis 
of backwardness does not fall within Art. 16(2) and 
is legitimate for the purposes of Article 16(1)”. He 
concluded that article 16(4) only “indicates one . of 
the methods of achieving equility embodied in Art. 
16(1)” 


Mathew J. held the view that “equality of 
bpportunity” visualised in article 16(1) could he 
measured only by equality attained in the result and 
not merely as a result of numerical or literal equality 
He observed : 


“I agree that Art. 16(4) is capable of being 
interpreted as an exception to Article 16(1) if 
the equality of opportunity visualised. in - 
Article 16(1) is a sterile one, geared to the 
concept of numerical equality which takes no 
account of the social, economic, educational 
background of the members of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes. If equality of opportunity 
puaranteed under Article 16(1) means effective 
material equality, then Article 16(4) is not an 
exception to Article 16(1)..It is only an 
emphatic way of putting the extent to which 
equality of opportunity could be carried viz., 
even upto the point of making reservation.” 
(p. 519). 


Krishna lyer J. held that article 16(4) was not an 
exception to article 16(1) but an emphatic statement. 
It served merely as a mode of “reconciling the claims 
of backward people and the opportunity for free 
competition the forward sections are ordinarily entitled 
to”. To support his view, he cited Subba Rao J.’s 
dissenting opinion in Devadasan. 


He pointed out that though it was truc that it might 
be looscly said that Art. 16(4) is an exception. but on 
closer examination it can be seen to be “an illustration 
of constitutionally sanctified classification”. Tt is not 
“a saving clause but put in due to the over-anxiety 


of the draftsman to make matters clear beyond possi- 
bility of doubt.” 


Fazl Ali J, viewed article 16(4) as an explanation 
containing an exhaustive and exclusive provision 
regarding reservation which is one of the forms of 
classification, other forms of classification being 
permissible under article 16(1). Article 16(4) 
making provision for reservation overrides article 16(1) 
to that extent and no reservation could be made under 
article 16(1). He disagreed with the view cartier 
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taken by this court that clause (4) is an exception to 
article 16(1), for the following reasons : 


Firstly, assuming it to be an exccption, the only 
conclusion would be that classification under 
article 16(1) would not be rmissible because 
article 16(4) has expressly provided for it. This was 
contrary to the basic concept of equality under 
article 14 which permits of classification in any form 
subject to certain conditions. Secondly, if classification 
under article 16(1) could not be made cxcept the 
reservation contained in article 16(4), it would defeat 
the mandate contained in article 335. 


The minority Judgment of Khanna, Gupta and Beg 
JJ, however, raised serious objections to the majority 
view that art. 16(4) constituted an exception to 
art. 16(1). 


Khanna J. put forwarded the argument that the 
non-obstante clause in article 16(4) indicated that 
reservations would not have been permissible for the 
backward classes had it not been for this provision. 
Further if art. 16(1) permitted ial treatment, 
there was no necessity of incorporating art. 16(4). 
He pointed out that if inroads were allowed into the 
equality notion beyond what was permissible under 
art. 16(4), it would mean that “ideals of supremacy 


of merit, the efficiency of services and the absence of 
discrimination in sphcre of ey Soermen would 
p. 512). 


Beg and Gupta JJ’s views on this aspect, were more 
or less similar. 


be the obvious casualties”. 


In a nutshell, in the opinion of these three judges, 
the aim of article 16(1) is to safeguard the claims 
of merit and efficiency. It could not, by itself, have 
been intended to remove socio-economic inequalities. 


Proportion laid down.—Even if the State does not 
adopt the policy of reservation in favour of backward 
classes so as to clearly come within the purview ot 
article 16(4), but adopts a scheme which gives some 
preference to scheduled castes and tribes the court 
may uphold it under the rubric “reasonable 
classification” under article 16(1) and (2). However, 
this preference may not be given to an unlimited 
extent; the state can give preference to these classes 
consistent with the “needs of efficiency of 
administration.” Thus the two considerations in 
giving preference to backward classes are (1) their 
under-representation is the services, and (2) this 
preference should not be ‘undue’. In other words 
reasonable relaxation of rules in their favour is 
permissible and not ‘undue’ relaxation. 


Kesava.v. State of Mysore 


AIR 1956 Mys. 20 


Facts 


‘The petitioner filed an application under art. 226 
uf the Constitution tor issuc of a writ of aarulanus, 
ce livrari and quo warranto against twelve respondcats, 
cunsisiing of the Slate, the Commission who held the 
examination under Mysore Munsiffs (Recruitment and 
Promotions) Rules 1954; and ten persons appointed 
to the ten posts of Munsiffs. His grievance was that 
in ihe competitive cxamination the first ten persons 
‘should have been appointed aS Munsiffs. Instead, the 
uppuiitments had becn made on communal basis in 
the absence of reservation as comemplated under art. 
fu (4). He urged that in the absence of such reser- 
valion (he appointments of various candidates other 
than respondents 3, 4 and 5 must be declared to be 
invalid. ‘The government had specified all commumties 
other than the Brahmin community as the backward 
community. 


Issue 


Whether the contention of the petitioner - that 
appoltments were invalid as offending art. 16 (4) 
of the Constitution was tenable. 


Judgment 


Vhe Mysore High Court (Padmanabhiah and Hombe 
Gowda JJ) held that the appointments did not infringe 
art, 16 (4). However, separate judgments were given, 
though the conclusions arrived at were the same. 
-Padmanabhiah J. held that ‘the Order of the Mysore 
Government dated 16-5-1921 which classified all com- 
munities other than Brahmins as ‘Backward communi- 
tics’ was not repugnant to art. 16 (4) of the 
Constitution. 


He referred to Yenkataramana v. State of Madras, 
AIR 1951 SC 229 where the reservation had not been 
made by any legislative provision, yet the appointments 
hud been held valid. He was therefore of the view 
that it could not be said that the word ‘provision’ in 
art. 16 (4) meant a “legislative provision” and not a 
provision made by the executive government. 
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It was further held that art. 16 (4) was an enabling 
provision and that if was ‘nor obligatory for the State 
to make provision for reservation. 


In his opivion art, 16(4) was an exception to art. 
16(1). The word ‘reservation’ in art. 16(4) signilied 
that it could be a small portion of the main. It pointed 
out that each backward class of citizens was an indepen- 
dent class for purposes of appointment undet art. 
16(4). In such cases, the reservation for cach such 
class must be considered as one out of ten, which was 
but a small fraction of the total appointments. He. 
therefore, concluded : : 


“For ten appointments to be filled up, if 
there are candidates belonging to ten backward 
classes of citizens who, in the opinion of the State 
.are inadequately represented in the service, it 
will not be wreng for the State to alloy all the 
appointments to the ten communities coming under 
the heading backward classes of citizens, A 
member belonging to a class which is well-repre- 
sented in a particular service cannot have, and 
should not have, any grievance qs against such 
‘ appointments,” 


The petition was accordingly dismussed. 


A separate judginent was delivered by Hombe 
Gowda, J. who while agreeing with his decision that 
the petition should be dismissed, added some furthet 
grounds in support of the conclusions arrived’ at by 
Padmanabhiah J, 


Of particular relevance was his observation that the 
term ‘ Backward class” had not been defined anywhcre 
in the Constitution. In his view it was wide enough 
to include all kinds of backwardness, social, educa- 
tional, economical or any other kind. The State was 
doubtless the sole authority to classify the communities 
as “backward classes”. 


Comments 
This is an old case and its holding that all communi- 


ties other than the Brahmins could be regarded as 
‘backward’ is of doubtful validity. 


K.N. Chandra Lekhara & others v. State of Mysore and others 


AIR 1963 Mys. 293 


Facts 


The State Public Service Commission conducted a 
competitive examination for the posts of Munsiff in 
the Judicial Service of the Stale of Mysore. The results 
were announced by a notification, and the names listed 
in order of merit, Out of 229 candidates only 52 
succecded. The petitioners, who were not successful 
in the examination, challenged the notification as having 
teen made without lawful authority. 


The examination had been conducted under the 
Mysore Munsiffs Recruitment Rules, 1958 framed by 
the Governor of the State under Article 234 and the 
proviso to Article 309 of the Constitution. Under 
Rule 12 the impugned notification had been published 
by. the Commission. - Prior to that, a decision taken 
by it, fixed the qualilying marks for success as 45% 
for candidates belonging to scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes and 55% for the others. 


Issue 


(1) Whether the Governor can delegate the 
power to the P.S.C. for prescribing qualifying 
marks. 


(2) Whether the prescribing of two sets of quali- 
fying marks, ope for scheduled castes and 
the other for others is legal and amounts to 
t@ervation within article 16(4). 
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. Judgment. 


The matter came up for hearing before A, R. Som- 
nath lyer and Mir Iqbal Hussain, JJ. 


Somnath lycr, J. delivering the judgment of — the 
court, held that from (the language of rules 6 and 12 
of the Mysore Munsiffs Recruitment Rules it was not 
possible to deduce that tHe Governgr could delegate 
to the P.S.C. his authority to prescribe qualifyimg marks. 


By way. of obiter the court expressed its opinion on 
the second issue. It pointed out that the fixing of two 
sets of qualifying marks by the P.S.C. was illegal and 
not authorised either by the proviso to rule 12 of the 
Rules or article 16(4), Under art. 16(4) the ceser- 
vation could be made only “by the State and not by 
the Covernor enacting rules either under the proviso 
to Article 309 or under Article 234”. Prescribing a 
smaller percentage of marks for success in a competitive 
examination, did not amount to “reservation in any 
sense of the term under Article 16(4)”. Even the 
State had no power to make such reservation. 


The. Court did not consider it necessary to express 
any definite opinion on this question, since the com- 
mission was not in the first place competent to fix the 
qualifying marks. ; 


ne Court therefore concluded that the list was not 
valid. 


Suduma Prashad vy, Divl. Supdt. W. Rly. Kota and others 


AIR 1965 Raj. 109 


Facts 


A writ petition under article 226 was filed by 
Sudama Prashad, who was officiating in the Western 
Railway as Chief Clerk, against an order reverting him 
ta the lower rank : 


Ihe railway authorities had drawn up a panel 
approved for promotion, where the petitioner 
way-.assigned No. 1 position, and Shankar 
Lal, Respondent No. 3, who was holding an 
equivalent position as Head Clerk was placed 
at No. 2. Two higher posts of Chief Clerk 
felt vacant, one temporarily and the other 
permancnot., Both the petitioner and Res- 
pondent No. 3 were promoted to officiate 
against the termporary and = permanent 
Vacancy respectively. Some months’ later 
the petitioner was assigned to the post of 
Respondent No. 3 as he was senior, while 
respondent No. 3 was reverted to his post 
as Head Clerk. Long after his reversion, 
respondent No, 3 obtained a certificate, 
testifying that he belonged to Scheduled 
Castes and made a representation to the 
railway authorities that he was entitled to be 
appointed to the post of Chief Clerk in 
reference to the petitioner, Who’ did not 
belong to the Scheduled Caste, according to 
the roster for reservation for scheduled castes. 
Thereupon an order was issued reverting the 
petitioner as Head Clerk and appointing 
respondent No. 3 in his place. 


On behalf of the petitioner it was contended .; 


(1) Since-there was only one vacancy and he 
was working against it, it could not be treated 
us reserved in accordance with the pro- 
nouncement of the Supreme Court «in 
Devadasan, 


Ifix reversion on the grounds mentioned in 
the impugned, order resulted in denying him 
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equal opportunity of employment guaranteed 
by article 16. 


(3) Reliance was placed also on article 311. 


The respondents, on the other hand, contended that 
the impugned orders were passed in pursuance of an 
administrative policy based on constitutional provisions, 
giving special treatment to members of scheduled castes. 
Further, on the date of the common order, there were 
two vacancies and respondent No. 3 could properly 
claim reservation in respect of one of them. ¢ order 
reverting respondent No. 3 was erronebus, and wy 
had corrected it by passing the impugned order wh: 
could not violate articles 16 or 311. 


Issues 


1, Whether articles 16(4) could be utilized for 
demoting the pet&ioner who had once been lawfully 
appointed. 


2. Whether the order was illegal as violating article 
16(1) and (2). 


Judgment 


ae court comprising D. S. Dave C. J. and Kan Singh 
J. held’: 


(1) Article 16(4) could not be utilized for 
demoting the petitioner, subsequent to his 
lawful appointment. The court remarked : 
“li 1s remarkable that the Respondent No. 3 
had never asserted at the time the promotions 
were made, or even when his reversion was 
ordered that the authorities knew that he was 
a member of the Scheduled Caste. The certi- 
ficate had been obtained by sespondent 
‘No. 3, sufficiently long time after his rever- 
sion. That certificate, to our mind, could 
not be utilized for the purpose of creating a 
fresh opportunity for respondent No. 3”. 


The order was illegal as it violated article 
16(1) and 16(2). 


(2) 


Desu Rayudu and another vy. A.P Public Service Comunission- and another 
AIR 1967 AP 353 


Facts 


This writ appeal and writ petition involved a com- 
mon question regarding interpretation of art. 16(4) 
and art. 15(4)—of the Constitution, The writ appeal 
was made from the order of Gopalakrishnan Nair J. 
by which the writ petition was dismissed in limine. 


The Andhra Pradesh Public Service Commission 
had by order dated 29-10-1964. invited applications 
for compeiitive examinations for direct recruitment to 
posts in Group I. The two petitioners in the writ 
appeal filed an application for issue of a writ of 
. mandamus ‘or declaring that notification ultra vires 
and issue of a direction to restrain them from conduct- 
ing the examination. The grievance of the petitioners, 
who both belonged to member; of backward classes, 
was that their caste was approved in a list of backward 
classes which had been in vogue till 1-4-1964, but that 
list had been cancelled by respondent No. 2, and the 
rules amended by G.O. Nos. 913 dated 11-8-1964. 
The ground for cancellation by the state was that it 
was based solely on caste. As a result, the petitioners 
were not eligible for the examination. 


Issue 


What was the criterion for determining backward 
classes under article 16(4) ? 


Judgment 


The Court comprising Basi Reddy and Gopal Rao 
Ekbote JJ. considered the meaning of and criteria fo: 
the term “backward classes” in art. 16(4). Relving 
upon Rangachari v. General Manager, AIR 1961 
Mad. 35; and Devadasan v. Union of India, AIR 
1964 SC 179, the court pointed out that art. 366(24) 
and (25) defined the Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
respectively, and the Constitution itself recognised that 
irrespective of whether they consisted merely of sche= 
duled castes or not. the Scheduled Castes were to be 
regarded as backward classes. Hence, special mention 
was made of them in art. 15(4). 
term Scheduled Custcs in art. 16(4) did not make any 
difference because the term ‘backward classes’ used 
therein would naturally include scheduled castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, 


As regards the criteria for determining backward 
classes, the court was of the view that art. 340 left 
it to a commission to recommend it for determination 
by the President. However, the President had not 
decided the list of other backward classes. nor had the 
Government of India or any State yet determined the 
criteria, It was well settled though, that caste merely 
could not be the criterion. The term ‘backward classes’ 
was not confined to Hindu backward classes, nor did 
it mean castes amongst Hindus only. Tt relied upon 


The absence of the 
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Balaji v. Mysore, AIR 1963 SC 649 and Chitralekha 
v. State of Mysore, where it had been laid down that 
caste alone could not be the sole basis for determining 
criteria of backwardness under art. 15(4). It referred 
to an explained Venkataraman v. State of Madras, 
where the communal G.O. had been struck down as 
outside the limits of art. 16(4) and infringement of 
art. 16(1) and (2). 


An argument advanced on behalf of the petitioners, 
that castes could not be the sole basis for determining 
backward classes was good for art. 15 but not for art. 
16, was rejected by the court. It held that the term 
“backward classes” in art. 16(4) could not be “decided 
exclusively or predominantly’ on the basis of caste” 
and referred to rwo decisions of the Supreme Court to 
Support this conclusion viz., General Manager Southern 
Rly. v. Rangachari, AIR 1962 SC 36 and Devadasan 
v. Union of India, AIR 1964 SC 179. To invoke 
art. 16(4) two conditions were required : (a) a back- 
ward class of citizens (b) their inadequate representa- 
tion in the State services, Reservation could be made 
only on compliance of chese conditions. The above 
cases decided that execssive reservation would be bad 
in law, as infringing the main clauses of art. 16. On 
the samc analogy, if castes were the sole criterion, 
then. other castes would be denicd what is guaranteed 
to them under the main clauses of art. 16. Hence. 
while it could be one of several factors to determine 
criteria of backwardness under art. 16(4) it could 
not form the sole or predominant basis. There was 
no..difference in this respect between art. 15(4) and 
art, 16(4).’ The absence of some words in art, 16(4) 
hardly made any difference. 


It was pointed out that the economic consideration 
which had been accepted as a basis for extending 
facilities under art. 15(4) would perhaps not fully 
apply to art. 16(4). while other useful critcria might 
have to be found for art. 16(4),; but it did not mean 
that list of backward classes could be prepared solelv 
or predominantly on the basis of caste. However, 
keeping in view. art. 335, the criteria which might be 
found ultimately for art. 16(4) would have to take 
into account consideration of efficiency of administra-- 
tion. It was not for the court to lay down even broadly 
the basis for determining the criteria for purposes of 
art, 16(4). However, it was clear that caste could 
‘not be the sole or predominant consideration. 


The court was of the opinion that the list of back- 
ward classcs which was in vogue till 1-4-1964 was . 
exclusively based on caste and as such was had for 
purposes of both art. 15(4) and 16(4). As such the 
State Government was justified in cancelling it. 


The ‘court, therefore, dismissed the writ appeal . 
the writ petition. 


Hariharan Pillai v. State 


AIR 1968 Ker. 42 


Faets 


The petitioner applied for the post of Munsiff when 
such post was advertised by the Public Service Com- 
Mission on instructions from the State Governmcnt. 
A written examination, intervi 4 of suitable candidates 
and observation of the “rule o* rotation” prescribed in 
tules 14—17 of the Genera: Rules under Part IL of 
the Kerala Siate and Subordinate Services Rules, 1958 
Were mentioned. Or the results being published, out 
of 195 names, the petitioner's rank was listed as 24 
and the rank of respondents 3—12 ranged between 26 
and 72. The Commission advised the name of 31 
candidates by applying the “rulg of rotation”, The 
petilioner. who was not included, alleged he had been 
discriminated against and respondents 3—12 selected 
only on the ground of religion or caste. The State in 
reply asserted that he did not get a chance of employ- 
ment as it felt that rcservations should be made in 
favour of backward classes under article 16(4). 


The basis for reservation was caste and the following 
Castes wove classified as backward : 
(1) Ezhavas and Thiyyas 
(2) Muslims 
(3) Latin Catholics, $.1.U.C. and Anglo-Indians 
(4) Backward Christians (Othet Christians) 


(5) Other Backward Classes put together, i.¢., 
Communities other than those mentioned in 
item | to 4 above included in the list © ot 
“Other Backward Classes.” 


Issue 


The issue was whether the: Caste could be the 
criterion of backwardness. In other words, whether 
the backward classes could be delineated with reference 
to religion and/or caste. 


Judgment 


The manority (2: 1) upheld the classification, 
The court pointed out that determining backward 
classes was a complex matter and required laborious 


investigation into economic, social and other data. On 
the basis of counter affidavit filed by the State, the 
majority upheld the classification even though the data 
on which the classification was based was more than 
two to thitce decades old. Though the court agreed 
that caste cannot be’ the sole ctiterion, yet where the 
classification is made on the basis of caste because of 
backwardness, by and large, of the members of that 
casie, the dominant criterion is not caste but back- 
wardness. However, the court made the following 
suggestions : 


(1) The relevant data must be collected periodi- 
cally. 


(2) That the State should take a fresh detailed 
‘urvey as soon as possible. 


(3) That there may be a possibility of some 
gar in the caste classified by the State 
s backward not being backward ; and there 
may also be a possibility that there may be 
backward people in other communities not 
classified as backward by the State. 


The dissenting judge was of the view that the classi- 
fication made by the State was without an intelligible 
appraisal of the situation and a proper application of 
the mind. He pointed out that the opinions formed 
by the State nearly two decades or more back could 
not be a proper basis for classification. He was also 
of the view that even if a substantial portion of a caste 
was backward that caste could not be classified as 
backward, in view of the fact that some people belong- 
ing to that caste may not be backward. -“The assess- 
ment of cducational backwardness seems to have 
proceeded on a test, by nu means adequate, on data 
meagre. and not upto-date ; and the result of applica- 
tion of the test to the meagre data, is unsatisfactory.” 


Comment 


The manotity opinion: is not satisfactory and the 
majority itself points out the limitations and the defi- 
ciencies of the classification by the State. The court 
merely went by the obsolete data in determining 
backwardness which is not correct. 


Mangai Singh v. Punjab State 


A.LR. 1968 Punj. 306 


Fucts 


The appellant Mangal Singh appealed under 
clause 10 of the Letter Patent from the Order of a 
Single Judge. He challenged the Punjab Government 
notification of 1966 by rule 15 of which the Govern- 
ment sought to relax the Punjab Civil Secretariat 
(State Service, Class H1) Rules (1952) as regards 
tule of seniority. 


Issue 


Whether the State could ‘make provision under an 
executive order.in favour of backward classes under 
art. 16(4), 
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S/7 tA/81-—14 


Judgment 


The court comprising Mahar Singh C. J. and R. 3. 
Narula J. held that such an executive order was valid. 
and legislation was not necessary. 


The court following Hira Lal v. Chief Conservator 
of Forests, Punjab (Civil Writ No. 271 of 1966, D/ 
29-11-1966 Punjab) rejected the contention of the 
appellant that by an executive order or instruction, the 
Rules of 1952 could not be amended. It also relied 
on Balaji where it has been laid down that the argu- 
ment that provision under article 15(4) could be made 
by the State only by legislation had to be repelled. 
In this respect article 16(4) stood in the same position 
as article 15(4). 


The court therefore rejected the appeal. 


R. N. Pramanick v. Union of India 


AIR 1969 Cal. 576 


Facts 


The petitioner, a member of the Scheduled Caste, 
was appointed and confirmed as a typist against the 
quota reserved for Scheduled Castes, His grievance 
was that though in the Seniority List prepared by the 
Respondent Eastern Rly. in 1961 he was given the 
75th place (on the basis of his seniority which arose 
out of his earlier confirmation on account of he being 
a member of the Scheduled Caste), its subsequent 
revision by the impugned order in 1963, gave the peti- 
tioner the serial number 194-A (on the basis of merit). 
Consequently, the petitioner alleged he lost a chance 
of being promoted to the next higher scale, which he 
would have had, if his original 75th position had been 
retained. The government had decided that “there 
would be no reservation for Scheduled Castes for pro- 
motion to the next grade and that seniority for such 
promotion will be computed not from the respective 
dates of confirmation, but according to the seniority 
position on merit”. 
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Tssue 


Whether in « case tor promotion to a higher grade, 
where the original recruitment is against reservation 
of seats for Scheduled Caste candidates, merit alone 
can be considered. 


Judgment \ 


D. Basu, J. following Rangachari and Devadasan 
held that the Constitution had not been violated. He 
observed : 


“The special provision in Article 16(4) must 
be read with the provision in Article 335, so that 
no reservation or special provision in favour of 
members of the Scheduled Castes can be carried 
to the length of impairing the ‘efficiency of 
the administration’. The Respondents have not, 
therefore, violated the Constitution in providing 
that merit shall be the only consideration for 
promotion to the higher grade even though there 
was reservation for Scheduled Castes for recruit- 
ment ‘to the lower posts.” 


M. Natarajan v. The Director General of Posts and Telegraphs, New Delhi and another 


A.LR. 1970 Mad. 459 


Facts 


This was the result of two writ petitions filed by the 
petitioner. Since 1953 he had joined the railway mail 
service, Madras Circle, of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department as Sorter and was still continuing as such. 
The Posts and Telegraphs Department had four arms 
of service, of which the Postal arm and the RMS arm 
were two such. The RMS had a cadre of posts called 
Inspectors of RMS while the postal arm had a corres- 
ponding cadre called Inspector of Post Offices. These 
posts were filled up by promotion on the basis of « 
d ental competitive examination from candidates 
belonging to respective arms of service. In making 
the seleetion, some reservations ‘were made for Sche- 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. In the depart- 
mental competitive examination held in December 
1965 for the posts of inspectors, RMS in the Madras 
Circle, the petitioner was one of the candidates. In 
his branch, the vacancies were only 3 while the other 
branch had 29 vacancies. Out of the total of 32 posts 
in both branches combined, four vacancies were 
reserved for Scheduled Castes. For making this reser- 
vation the two branches of services were treated as 
one unit by respondent No, 1. As a result, the candi- 
date standing first from the RMS section was the only 
one to be selected from the other communities. _ For 
the remaining two posts, Scheduled caste’ candidates 
were selected. The petitioner who stood second from 
the other communities was thus excluded. Hence, he 
filed these two writ petitions for certiorari and 
mandamus to quash the selection of the second res- 
ree and to direct Respondent No. 1 to select him 
instead. 


Issue 
Whether the clubbing together of two branches of 


service for the sole purpose of selected Scheduled Caste 
candidates was illegal and violated article 16(4). 


Judgment 


Sadasivam J., relying upen Balaji and Devadasan 
held it to be illegal. He pointed out that in Balaji it 
had been laid down that while i adequate 
reservation under Article 16(4) care would be taken 
not to provide for unreasonable, excessive or extrava- 
gant reservation, since such a course by eliminating 
general competition in a large field and creating wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among employees, would affect 
efficiency. In Devadasan it was pointed out that 
resetvation should not be so excessive as to practically 
deny a reasonable opportunity to. other members in 
employment matters. Reservation of over 50% was 
held violative of article 16(4). 


In the instant case, the two cadres of Inspectors were 
distinct ones. An administrative circular or order 
clubbing them as a single unit so as to select Schedulcd 
Caste candidate was bound not only to cause hardship 
but also infringe the fundamental rights of persons 
belonging to one or the other section. Since 2 out of 
9 posts had been allotted to Scheduled Caste candidates 
it amounted to 66%% of the posts. Reservation of 
over 50% would be unreasonable and violative of 
article 16(4) as made clear by Devadasan. He. 
therefore, concluded : 


by rr can be a doubt ie oem 
rights o} petitioner for equal opportunity have 
been violated in this case”. 


The writ petitions were accordingly allowed. 
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The Director General of Posts-and Telegraphs v.N. Natarajan and another 


(1971) 2 Mad. L. J. 79 from A.LR. 1970 Mad. 458 


Facts 


Against a common order of Sadasivam J., who had 
allowed the respondents’ petition, these appeals were 
made. He had held that grouping in the circumstances, 
which had resulted in excessive representation.to the 
Scheduled Castes in the Railway Mail Service cadre 
was ulegal. 


The court ‘(K. Veeraswami, C. J., and P. R. Gokul- 
krighnan, J.) agreeing with the decision of Sadasivam 
J., dismissed the appeal. It held that while the Union 
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Government was entitled to group cadres of service in 
order to give to the Scheduled Castes due represen- 
tation, as provided in Art, 16(4), this was subject to 
the limitation that such representation should not be 
excessive, as it would be unreasonable. 


To arrive at this conclusion the court relied on 
M. R. Balaji v. State of Mysore and Devadasan v. 
Union of India where the Supreme Court had held that 
reservation exceeding 50 per cent of the vacancies te 
be filled at any time was bad. 


G. N. Gudigar v. State of Mysore and others 


(1972) 2 Mys. LJ. 202 


Facts 


For recruitment to the posts of Health Officers 
Class H-cum-Assistant Surgeons Grade Ll and Assistant 
Dental Surgeons made under the Mysore State Civil 
Service (Direct Recruitment by Selection) Rules, 
1957, reservations in accordance with Notification 
G.O. No. GAD 177 SSR 62, dt. 16-9-1963 were made 
in favour of backward classes. ‘The criteria of back- 
wardness were income and occupation. The notifica- 
tion provided that a person is backward if he falls in 
following categorics : The income of the parent and 
guardian was below Rs. 1200 ‘per annum, and the 
parent/guardian was engaged in any of the following 
occupations : (a) actual cultivator; (b) artisan ; 
(c) petty businessman ; (d)_inferior services (class IV 
in government services and correspending class of any 
service in private employment) including cusual 
labour ; and (e) any other occupation involving manual 
abour 


Issue 


Whether the criteria’ applied i.e. for determining 
backward classes under the Notification of 1963 were 
aa and violated Art. 15(4) and Art. 


Judgmens 


The Mysore High Court (Narayana Pai, C. J. and 
Malimath, J.) held that the criteria applied, poverty 


and nature of occupation were relevant 
mining backward classes, 
unconstitutional. 


for deter- 
and as such were —not 


The court pointed out that the mere fact that in 
the 16-9-1963 Notification for purpose of classification 
of backward classes under Art. 16(4) the criterion 
of income was limited to that of parent or guardian 
alone, whereas in the previous Notification dated 
26-7-1963 for a similar purpose under Art. 15(4) it 
was related to income of the cntire family, would not 
reader the impugned Notification invalid. 


The court referred to Triloki Nath’s case (AIR 
1967) which had laid down the test for backward 
classes as being socially and educationally backwurd 
in the sense explained in Balaji’s case. The court 
was of the view that this simply meant that such social 
and educational backwardness could be ultimately 
traceable to td and nature of occupation as 
explained in Balaji’s case. It was observed : 


_ “There is no prohibition against applying 
different figures of income or larger or smaller 
number of occupations provided, the former has 
relation to poverty and the latter has relation to 
a@ tendency for backwardness.” 


0) 


(Sm.) Parvatnalini Mallik v. State of Orissa and. Others 
ILR (1972) Cut. 1372 


Facts 


The petitioner, applied for relief under Arts. 226 
_and 227 of the Constitution. The Orissa Public Service 
Commission had on the request of the State Govern- 
ment in the year 1969-70 issued an advertisement 
calling for application for 18 posts of Lecturers in 
Political Science, 16 per cent posts were reserved for 
Scheduled Castes and 24 per cent for Scheduled. Tribes 
subject to the condition that they satisfied “a minimum 
standard of suitability”, Certain minimum, qualifica- 
tions were prescribed for a person to be eligible to 
apply for the post. The petitioner who belonged to 
one of the Scheduled Castes was not selected for 
appointment, though she fulfilled the eligibility require- 
ment, on the ground that she-was not found “suitable” 
by the Commission after interview. In view of the 
non-availability of “suitable” candidates the reserved 
posts except one were filled up from the non-resarved 
category of ‘suitable candidates’. 


Issue 


Whether the petitioner, who possessed the minimum 
academic qualification was entitled to be appointed to 
the post irrespective of the fact that the Commission, 
after interviewing her, found her not suitable. 


Judgment 


‘The court (S. K. Ray, Actg. C. J. and B. K. Patra, 
J.) decided the issue in the negative and held that 
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Further, 


she brio to be appomed only if selected by 
the Public Service Commission. 


To aryive at this conclusion the court followed 
T, Devadasan y. Union of India and General Manager, 
S. EB, Railway v. -Rangachari. This it was observed 
that Art, 16(4) had to be interpreted in the context 
of Art. 335 of the Constitution. (See Rangachari). 

t was pointed out that clause 4 of Art. 16 
was in the nature of an exception to clause 1, and 
reservation under that clause could not be said to have 
violated Art. 14. 


Art. 16(4) permitted the State 1o reserve a reason- 
able percentage of posts for members of Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes. What the percentage ought to be 
would depend upon circumstances obtaining from 
time to ti (See Devadasan). However, in the 
present |case there was no complaint about the 
percentage of reservation. 


It wag also pointed out that tht language of Art 
16(4) showed clearly that there was no constitutional 
duty imposed on the Government to make a reservation 
for Scheduled Castes and Tribes. It was left to their 
discreation and if in exercise of it, they made such 
reservation subject to the satisfaction of a mininum 
standard of suitability, its validity could not be 
questioned. 


The petition was therefore dismissed: 





Ch. Rajatah and others v. The State of Andhra Pradesh 
ILR (1973) AP. 516 


Facts 
The tioners six in number, who were apetbet 
class IV employees in the Collectorate, Warrangal, 


sought a writ under Article 226 to direct the respon- 
dents to furbear from implementing G.O.Ms, No. 686 
which stated that whenever retrenchment was to be 
effected, senior temporary employees, probationers 
and even approved probationers who did not belong 
to scheduled castes and scheduled tribes must face 
retrenchment before junior-most employees belonging 
to Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe, if the total 
representation of the last mentianed fell below a 
certain percentage. The petitioners who did not 
- belong to Scheduled Castes and Tribes thus faced 
retrenchment though they were much senior to tentpo- 
rary employees in the same category belonging to 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 


Isaue 


1. Whether the G.O. was illegal and void, as being 
violative of Article 16(1) and (2) of Constitution. 


2. Whether retrenchment from employment was a 
matter which fell under the axe of Art. 16(4) 


Judgment 


Chinnapps Reddy J., applying General Manager 
Southern Railway v. Rangachari, held the G.O. to be 
violative of Article 16(1) and (2). The court consi- 
dered the question whether the rule could be justified 
under Article 16(4) of the Constitution, Rangachari 
had held that the power of reservation conferred on 
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the Stato under Article 16(4) could be exercised by 
providing for. reservation of appointments and also for 
reservation of selection posts. However, it was recog- 
nised that Article 16(4) did not cover the entire field 
covered by Article 16(1) and (2). Somc matters 
Hogan Da employment such as condition of service 
like 'y, increment, ey pension, age of superan- 
nuation, whereip equality was teed by Articles 
16(1) and (2) did not fall within Article 16(4). 


On behalf of the petitioners it was contended that 
retrenchment from employment did not fall within 
Article 16(4). The question, however, was left open 
though Reddy J. proceeded on the assumption that 
Article 16(4) could be exercised even while consider- 
ing retrenchment. 


Considering the scope of reservation under Article 
16(4) the interpretation given by the Supreme Court 
in General Manager, Southern Railway v. Rangachart ; 
Devadasan v. Union of India ; and Balaji versus State 
of Mysere on this aspect was noted. In these cases 
excessive reservation for backward classes which dis- 
turbed the legitimate claims of other communities had 
been held to be violative of Article 16(1). The court 
mentioned that there should be a reasonable, balance 
between the claims of the backward classes and the 
claims of other employees. pga year of recruitment 
should be considered by itself and “the reservation for 
backward communities should not be so excessive as 
to create a monopoly or to disturb unduly the 
legitimate claims of other communities”. 
The court, therefore, holding the G.O,Ms. to be 
illegal and void allowed the writ petition. 


K. S. Nair v. Oil & Natural Gas. Commission and others 


1974 Guj. L. R. 7 


Facts 


The petitioner who was a temporary Chief Store- 
keeper challenged in the first petition the validity of 
the action taken by Resp, 1, the Oil and Nautral Gas 
Commission, by which it refixed his seniority and that 
of Resp. Nos, 2 and 3 540 as to treat these backward 
class respondents as senior to him. The second 
petition challenged the interview given by the 
Commission to Resp. 4, Gyansingh, for the post of 
Exccutive Engineer, on the ground of his belonging 
to the backward classes, while the third chaHenged 
his confirmation and preferential treatment by the 
Commission. 


Issue 


Whether the impugned circular dated May 26, 1970 
could be read as a duly promulgated order of 
reservation within Art. 16(4). 
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Judgment 


The court (J. B. Mehta and S. H. Sheth JJ.) held 
paged circular could not be so read and, 
allowed the three petitions. 







it was laid down that reservation under 
Art. 16(4) need not be by statutory enactment. It 
made by executive order or direction. 
However, it is necessary that such an order or direction 
should published. “..... when employees’ 
rights are to be prejudiced and a prejudicial treatment 
to be supported by such an exceptional order under 
Art. 16 aye it is obvious that it cannot be by a mere 
executivé instruction on the office file’. An order 
under Aft. 16(4) by its very nature must be published 
bring it to the notice of all the employees 


Urmila Ginda v. Union of India 


A.LR. 1975 Del. 115 


Facts 


The petitioner who belonged to a high caste familv 
(Malhotras of Punjab) fed this writ petitic 
Claiming that by her marriage to Fit. Lt. C. D. Ginda 
(who belonged to the Scheduled Caste) she was alsu 
entitled to be treated as Scheduled Custe candidate 
in respect of a public office which was reserved for 
backward communities, Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 
She applied for the post of Senior Russian-to-English 
translator in the Ministry of Defence. However, she 
was selected for Junior Russian English Translator. 
She was placed at Sr. No. 2. Sr. No. 1 had been 
appointed on the ground that the post was reserved 
for a Scheduled Caste candidate, and being a member 
of the higher caste herself, she could not be considered 
merely on the ground of her marriage with a Scheduled 
Caste person 
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Tssue 


Whether by marriage to a Scheduled Caste husband, 
a high caste lady can claim to be treated as Scheduled 
Caste candidate in respect of a public office reserved 
for backward communities under Article 16(4), 


Judgment 


The Court speaking through S. Rangarajan J. hekt 
that she could not claim the post. He pointed out 
if it was permitted for a lady like the petitioner, who 
belonged to a higher caste “to compete for a seat 
reserved for such socially and educationally backward 
class of people, merely by reason of her marrying a 
person belonging to such a caste”, it might result in 
even defeating the provision made by the State in 
eon of such classes by reserving certain posts for 
them. 


The petition was accordingly dismissed. 


Haripada Ray v. Union of India ‘and others 
(1975) 79 CWN 834 


Facts 


The petitioner brought this appeal against an order 
made by M. M. Dutt J. in 1974 by which he had 
discharged a Rule. The petitioner had by this rule 
challenged an order made hy his employer, the 
Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta, who promoted 
Respondent Nos. 4 to 30 from Assistant Medical 
Officers to Senior Assistant Medical Officers. It was 
claimed by the petitioner that he being a member of 
a Scheduled Caste was entitled to the benefit of 
reservation of appointments and posts in the service 
of respondent No, 2 on account of a resolution made 
in 1958. 

Issue 

1. Whether under Art. 16(4) reservation of posts 
for backward classes can be made at the initial stage 
of appointment or for posts to be filled by promotion. 


2. Whether resolution of authority reserving certain 
percentage of posts for scheduled castes and scheduléd 
tribes “in all their services” contemplated reservation 
in posts to be filled by promotion. 
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Judgment 
‘The Calcutta High Couit comprising S. K. Mukherjea 
and Sudbamay Basu JJ. held : 


1. The use of the words “appointments or posts” 
in article 16(4) clearly indicated that the article 
contemplated not merely initial appointments but 
also: offices or posts which were to be filled up 
by promotion. : 


2. The, word “in all their services” used in the 
resolution passed by the authorities of the Port 
of Calcutta reserving a certain percentage of 
vacancies for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribe candidates should be equated with “all 

pointments or posts” as contemplated by 
art. (16(4). As such it would include not only 
initial appointment but also filling up by 
promotion of any post, 


To areve at this conclusion the court relied on 
General Manager, Southern Rly. vy. Rangachari. The 
Supreme Court, in that case had laid down that “the 

wer of reservation which is conferred on the State 


ounder Art. 16(4) can be exercised by the State in a 


proper_case not only by providing for reservation of 
appointments but also by providing for yeservetion 
of selection posts”. The court, therefore, allowed the 


appeal. 


J. C. Malik and Others y. Union of india and others 
1978 (1) SLR 844 


Pacts 


A petition was filed under Art. 226. The petitioners 
No. 1 to 6, who were holding the posts of Grade B 
and Grade C Guards in the service of the Northern 
Railway, challenged the appointment to the posts in 
Grade A Guards of respondent Nos. 4 to 8 who were 
C Grade Gaurds and were junior to petitioners. The 
petitioners claimed relief for quashing the selection of 
these respondents. The Railwa oard had fixed 
15% reservation for Class III and [V employees. The 

titioners claimed that as the Board sought to apply 

5% reservation to vacancies occurring due to retire- 
ment or resignation etc., it resulted in excessive 
reservation in favour of Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 


{ssue 


1. Whether the percentage of reservation made 
under article 16(4) relates to the vacancy or to the 
total posts. 


2. Whether the reservation was excessive and 
violated article 16(1). 


Judgment 


The court (K. N. Singh and S. D. Agarwala JJ.) 
upheld the contention of the: petitioners that the 
percemtage of reservation related to the vacancy and 
not to the posts. It was pointed out by K. N. Singh 
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J., delivering the judgment, that acceptance of the 
contention of the respondents to the contrary would 
result in discrimination against those employees not 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes. In the instant 
case, there were a total number of 37 posts of A Grade 
Guards. If 15% of the vacancies occurring in a 
particular year were filled by promotion of scheduled 
castc candidates, after some time it would result in 
the percentage of scheduled caste candidates in that 
grade to rcach upto 66%, which would be detrimental 
to others who might be senior or meritorius but could 
not be promoted due to the reservation in favour of 
Scheduled Castes. The Court further pointed out 
that the 1970 circular gave to scheduled class 
employees belonging to lowest category of C Grade 
Guards an edge over B Grade Guards, who were 
undeniably senior to them. The chart drawn up by 
the petitioners displaying the vacancies avuilable upto 
1984 on account of retirement of A Grade Guards 
indicated that the quota of 15% inst the available 
vacancies would result in the Scheduled Castes having 
56% of the posts of A Grade Guards. The court 
applying the law as laid down in Devudasan held that 
this would violate art. 16(1). Art. 16(4) was an 
exception to art. 16(1). However, the power 
conferred under cl. (4) could not be exercised in a 
manner which would make the reservation excessive, 
so that it denies to members of other communities, 2 
reasonable opportunity of employment. 


The court, therefore, allowed the petition. 


Chhotey Lal and others v. State of Uttar Pradesh 


AIR 1979 All 135 


Facts 

This was a petition under art. 226 to challenge the 
reservation of posts in the State Judicial Service for 
Backward Classes, dependants of freedom-fighters, 
ex-detenus under MISA and DISIR and _ their 
dependants. 


The petitioners who were advocates had appeared 
at the State Judicial Service Examination which had 
been held in April 1978 to fill 150 temporary posts. 
Of the total posts, 27 were reserved for Scheduled 
Castes, 3 for Scheduled Tribes, 8 for dependants of 
{reedom-fighters, 12 for disabled officers ot Military 
services, and 23 for backward classes. 


Of relevance here in the petitioner’s attach on 
reservation for so-called “backward classes”, 


An order of the U.P. government enumerated the 
“backward classes” as comprising Ahirs, Kurmis, and 
some other castes. ‘The petitioners alleged that many 
belonging to these castes were not economically and 
socially backward. Many were doing well, some were 
highly educated and occupying high offices. while 
others were in professions such as lawyers, doctors, 
etc. Hence, the entire castes mentioned in G.O. could 
not be termed ‘backward class’ within the scope..of 
art, 16(4). Therefore, there was no rational basis 
for creating reservation for them. 


Issues 


1. What was the scope and extent of the expression 
“Backward Classes of Citizens”, What were the tests 
to determine whether a group of people constituted a 
‘backward class of citizens’? 


2. Whether the U.P. Government had correctly 
determined as to who should be included in the 
‘Backward classes’? If not whether the G.O.S. issued 
in 1955, 1958 and 1977 were a fraud on the 
constitutional powers conferred on the State by 
art. 16(4) construed in the light of art. 15(4) and, 
therefore, void. 


Judgment 


The Court (‘T. S. Misra and K, N. Goyal, JJ.) held 
that reservation for backward classes under these 
government orders was void. 


The court was of the view that fe. .-cruitment to 
state services, three basic principles as emerged from 
D. N. Chanchala v. State of Mysore AIR 1971 
SC 1762 were involved, namely, (i) the State has 
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power to lay down classifications or categories of 
persons fram whom recruitment to. the public service 
may be made; (ii) the principle underlying arts. 15(4) 
and 16(4) was that a preferential treatment could 
validly be given because it was nceded by the socially 
and educationally backward classes so that in_ the 
course of time they could stand in an equal position 
with the more advanced sections and (iii) this principle 
could be applied to those who were handicapped but 
not to those who fell under art. 15(4). 





On the basis of these principles reservations for 
children of Defence and ex-Defence personnel could 
validly be made. The extension of these principles 
in the G.O, to ex-detenus under MISA and DISIR and 
their dependants could be considered permissible. 
However, in so far as the G.O. provided for reservation 
of seats for “backward classes”, on the basis of caste 
alone, without any investigation having been made 
as to the ‘backwardness’ of the various castes, it could 
not be sustained under art. 15(4) and ari. 16(4). 


“Backward Classes of Citizens”, which occurred. in 
arts, 15(4) and 16(4) the court considered the 
relevant constitutional provisions and casc-law on the 
subject. Art. 366(24) and (25) defined Scheduled 
Castes and. Scheduled Tribes respectively but there 
was no clause defining ‘backward class of citizens”. 
In fact, art. 15(4) which made special provision for 
backward classes treated them as being similar to 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. It was 
thought that provision should be made for some other 
classes of citizens who were equally or somewhat less 
backward than these Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 
Such was the purpose of art. 15(4) and art. 16(4) 
of the Constitution. 


As vad the scope and extent of the expression 


However, the extent of the reservations under 
art. 15(4) or 16(4) could not be excessive. The 
Supreme Court in Devadasan approved “below 50%” 


reservation in favour of backward classes, in the 
identification of which, caste could be one but not 
the sole criterion. The court also referred to 
observations made by the Supreme Court in Balaji’s 
case, eg 68 per cent reservation had been struck 
down. ‘The court observed that the Solicitor General, 
appearing for the State of U.P. conceded that the 
aggregate reservation for al] categories had to be Iess 
than 50% 


The executive action making such reservation should 
not canapres the authority conferred on it by the 
Constitution whether implicitly or explictly, or it 
would be struck down as a fraud on the relevant 
constitutional power as laid down in M. R. Balaji. 


After reviewing the case-law the court summed up 
the law regarding determination of “backward classcs 
as follows :— 


“(i) the bracketing of socially and cducationally 
backward classes with the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes in Art. 15(4), and the provision 
in Article 338(3) that the reference to 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes were to be 
construed as including such backward classes 
as the President may by order specify on 
receipt of the report of the Commission 


appointed under Art. 340(1), showed that 


in the matter of their backwardness they 
were comparable to Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes; 


the coricept of backward classes is not 
relative in the sense that any class which 
wat backward in relation to the most 
advanced class in the community must he 
included in it; 


(ii) 


the backwardness must be both social and 
educational and not either social or 
educational; 


(iii) 


(iv) Article 14(4) rclers to ‘Backward classes’ 
and not ‘backward castes’; indeed the test 
of caste would break down as regards several 


communities which have no caste; 


caste is a relevant factor in determining 
social backwardness but is not the sole or 
dominant test ; 


(v) 


social backwardness is in the ultimate 
analysis the result of poverty to a very large 
extent. Social backwardness which results 
from poverty is likely to be aggravated, by 
considerations of caste to which the pvor 
citizens may belong, but that only shows 
the relevance of both caste and poverty in 
determining the backwardness of citizens; 


(vi) 


(vii) a classification based orily on caste without 
regard to other relevant factors is not 
permissible under Art. 15(4); some castes 
are, however, as a whole socially and 
educationally backward; 

(vili) the occupations followed by certain classes 
(which are looked upon as inferior) may 
contribute to social backwardness; and so 
may be habitation of people, for, in a 
sense, the problem of social backwardness 
is the problem of rural India; 

(ix) the division of backward classes into back- 
ward and most backward classes is in 
substance a division of the population into 
the most advanced and the rest. the rest 
being divided into backward and most 
backward classes and this is not warranted 
by Art. 15(4). 

(x) Art. 16(4) does not confer any right on a 
person to require that a reservation should 
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be made. Tt confers a discretionary power 
on the State to make such a reservation if 
in its opinion a backward class of citizens 
is not adcquatcly represented in the services 
of the State. Mere inadequacy of represen- 
tation of a caste or class in the services is, 
however, not sufficient to attract Art. 16(4) 
unless that class (including a caste as whole) 
is also socially and educationally backward; 


the object of resérvation would be defeated 
if on the inclusion of a class in a list of 
backward classes, the class is treated us 
backward for all times to come. Hence the 
State should keep under constant periodical 
review the list of Backward Classes and the 
quantum of the reservation of seats for the 
classes determined to be backward at a point 
of time; 


(xi) 


the aggregate reservation of posts for various 
categories (including backward classes) 
should be less than £0%; and 


(xii) 


the courts’ jurisdiction is limited to deciding 
whether the tests applied by the State in 
determining the Backward Class of citizen: 
are valid or not. If the relevant tests have 
not. been applied it is not open to the Court 
either to modify the list of “backward 
classes” prepared by the State or to modify 
the extent of reservation but it must strike 
down the offending part, leaving it to the 
State to take a fresh proper decision after 
applying the correct criteria.” 


(xiii) 


The court examined the question of burden of 
proof where a challenge to the State’s determination 
of backward classes is made. It referred to the 
following two Supreme Court decisions. State of 
Punjab v. Hira Lal, AIR 1971 SC 1777 where the 
court held that the burder of establishing that a 
reservation was offensive to art. 16(1) was on the 
person making the plea. State of U.P. v. Pradip 
Tandon, AIR 1975 SC 563, where the onus of proof 
was cepaticd (“The onus of proof is on the State to 
establish that reservations are for socially and 
educationally backward classes of citizens’). 


The Court, however, was of the opinion that these 
conflicting views on onus in Ilira Lal and Pradip 
Tandon could be reconciled. It pointed out that in 
cases where proper investigations had not been made 
by the Government as regards backwardness of a class. 
the government orders had been struck down as in 
Triloki Nath (AIR 1969 SC 1); Janki Prasad v. 
State of Jammu and Kashmir (AIR 1973 SC 930); 
M. R. Balaji (AIR 1963 SC 649) and State of Andhra 
Pradesh v. P, Sagar, AIR 1968 SC 1379. On the 
other hand, where the petitioners laid no foundation 
for the challenge and failed to point out that a class 
had been wrongly included in the list of backward 
classes, such chilenge was thrown out as_ in 
P. Rajendran v. State of Madras (AIR 1968 SC 1012) 
and State of Punjab v. Hira Lal (AIR 1971 SC 1777), 
Hence, the burden of proof was mixed one: As held 
in Hira Lal reservation of appointments could not be 
struck down on hypothetical grounds, but as held. in 


P, Sagar it was the duty of the government ‘“‘to 
demonstrate by evidence and argument before the 
courts that the guaranteed right is not infringed” 


After examining the affidavit of the petitioners and 
the counter-affidavit of the State and also the materials 
(such as Chhedi Lal Sethi Commission Report and 
the Report of the Kaka Kalelkar Commission) referred 
to therein, the court concluded: “Neither the 
impugned G.O. nor the counter affidavit filed on behali 
of the State reveals that any other survey or data 
collection on any manner was done by the State 
Government. Similarly, as regards, the list prepared 
by the Education Department, it is not menticned in 
the counter-affidavit on what basis these castes were 
found even educationally backward class of citizens 
at the point of time. No such finding enquiry was 
alleged to have been made”. In sum,- the court was 
of the view that the basis for reaching the conclusion 


by the State that the enumerated castes were backward. 
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was not disclosed. The court also emphasised that 
though the Sppreme Cour: in several cases has upheld 
the enumeration of backward classes on the basis of 
castes, but in all those cases the caste as a whole was 
socially and | educationally backward. “It is only in 
respect of these castes that the Supreme Court has 
accepted validity. of castes for its being treated as 
nny 5° educationally backward for purposes of 
art. ” 


As regards the burden of proof, the court was of 
the view that the petitioners had discharged their 
burden by specifically pleading that at least two castes 
were not economically and socially backward. The 
State has i come out with any materjal to refute 
this. “In the very nature of things, it is not possible 
for private citizens to make detailed investigation and 
survey all ke the State or to supply the relevant data. 
It is only with the resources of Government that such 
data can be' collected and supplied to the Court” 


PART IV 

Analysis of Cases umdler Article 16(4) 
PAGE NOS: 
(113---134) 
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Analysis of Court Cases under art. 16(4) 


I. ‘What are Backward Classes 


Art. 16(4) uses the term “backward classes” as 
compared with the words “socially and cducationally 
backward classes of citizens or the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes” used in art. 15(4). This 
difference in terminology raises two questions : 
Firstly, whether art. 16(4) covers Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes or not. Secondly, whether the 
term “backward classes” is to be understood in the 
same sense as in art. 15(4), i.e., socially and 
educationally backward classes. It has been held in 
several cases that the term backward classes under 
art. 16(4) covers Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes,’ and also the term is identical with “any 
socially and educationally backward classes”, i.e., 
there is no difference between art. 15(4) and 16(4) 
as far as the definition of backward classes goes.’ 


Two other factors which have to be borne in mind 
in making reservations for the backward classes are 
that reservations can be made for backward classes 
which in the opinion of the State are not adequately 
represented in the services under the State,’ and that 
any reservation made in their favour does not 
materially affect administrative efficiency.’ 


There are only four Supreme Court cases where 
the validity of classification of backward classes wus 
an issue and those are cluster of cases dealing with 
reservations made in the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 
The High Court cases dealing with the definition of 
backward classes have arisen from the States of 
Mysore, Kerala, Andhra Pradesh und Uttar Pradesh. 


The first Supreme Court case under which the 
Lapras arose is Triloki Nath v. State of Jammu and 
This case arose after the Supreme Court 
judgments in Balaji v. State of Mysore Chiterlekha 
v. State of MySore wnder art. 15(4), and these two 
cases have been discusscd by us in the section under 
that article. The facts in 1st Triloki Nath were that 
the Government had adopted the following policy of 
teservations in the matter of promotion to certain 
posts, without any formal rule or announcement : 
(1) 50 per cent for Muslims; (2) 60 per cent of the 
remaining 50: per cent for Jamvi Hindus; and 


1 General Manager, S. Railway v. Rangachar!, A.1.R. 19628.C. 
36; Desu v. A.P, Publle Service Commission, A.1.R. 
Hed ng 353: 7 Devadasan v. Union of India, A.LR. 1964 


$ Trilokt Nath v. State of Jammu & Kashmir, A.1.R. 1967 $.C. 
1283; Janki Pd. v. State of J&K, A.J.R. 1973 S.C. 930, 


3, The Rangachari case, supra: the Triloki Nath case, ibid 


4, The Rangachari vase, hid; T. Devadasag y. Union of India 
A.I.R, 1964 S.C. 179 


3, ALR, 1967 8.C. 1383 
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(3) Remai 40 per cent of the 50 per cent for 
Kashmiri Pandits, and sometimes one or two posts 
for Sikhs out of turn. 


The court held that the sole test of backwardness is 
mot that certain classes are inadequately represented 
in the services of the State as was claimed by the 


state for such an argument “would exclude the really 


ckward classes from the benefit of the provision 
[16(4)] and confer the benefit only on the class of 
citizens who, though rich and cultured have taken to 
other avocations of life’. The court stated that 6 
class to be backward has to be socially and 
educationally backward in the sense explained in the 
Balaji case, and that further euch a class is not 
adequately resented in the services of the State. 
Following Balaji and Chiterlekha, the court stated 
that classification of backward classes should be made 
on the following two conditions: (i) economic 
conditions, and (ii) occupations. Though caste could 
be a factor, yet it should not be sole or dominant test. 
In its view social and educational backwardness was 
the result largely of poverty. Further, while the State 
had peccesarily to ascertain whether a particular class 
of citizens is backward, yet it is a justiciable issue and 
the court can examine whether the power has been 
abused by the State or not. In this case the court 
struck down the policy of the State as the State did 
not place sufficient material before the court to justify 
the conclusion that the categories adopted by the State 
were backward, It called for a sport to be supplied 
by the High Court containing such material as total 
population of the entire State, breakup figures of the 
two provinces, the extent of social and economic 
backwardness of the different communities. : 


The matter again came before the Supreme Court 
in the second Triloki Nath case‘ after the High Court 
had- submitted its report. The Supreme Court found 
eat te ila ec id not contain any 
formal order making a provision for reservations or 
py ieee lger gg of posts in favour of any backward 
— os oe poy ae oe evidence, a court 
ou t po of giving representation to 
different communities was based only on the fact that 
aa were not adequately represented in the services 
and also on the policy giving due provincial 
tepresentations, This was contrary to art. 16(4) 
and was invalid under art. 16(1) and (2). The court 
stated that test based solely on caste, community, race, 
religion, sex, descent, place of birth or residence can- 
not be the criterion for backwardness. The expression 
backward class is not synonymous with backward caste 
or backward community. The entire caste or community 
may be declared to bo backward but this would not 


¢, Triloki Nath v. Statecof J&K ALR 19058.C.1 


be because of its characterisiic as a caste or community 
as such, but because it is backward at a given point 
of time in the social, economic and educational, scale 
of values. While passing the final order, the court 
stated that the order made by the court did not prevent 
the State for devising a proper scheme. 


Subsequent to the second Triloki Nath case occurred 
Makhan Lal v. State of Jammu and Kashmir. This 
case occurred on the facts of Triloki Nath. Makhan 
Lal is hardly of any significance for the constitutional 
interpretation. In Triloki Nath, though the court had 
stated that the State should prepare a scheme of 
reservation consistent with art. 16, no such scheme 
had been devised. However, the State adopted an 
ingenious device by which the State gave ostensible 
effect to the court’s decision in Triloki Nath, but really 
to continue the respondent-teachers, whose promotions 
had become illegal in view of the decisions in Triloki 
Nath, in the same higher position. As this was 
violative of sec. 16, the court again struck down these 
promotions, 


Finally, on the facts of the above three cases, there 
occurred Janki Pd. v. State of Jammu and Kashmi:.." 
The state of Jammu and Kashmir, as a result of the 
decision in Makhan Lal v. State of Jammu oud 
Kashmir, promulgated the Jammu and Kashmir 
Scheduled Castes and Backward Classes Reservation 
Rules, 1970. The petitioners alleged that the old 
communal representation was still being maintained, 
and claimed that though some posts had been reserved 
for backward classes under the rules, yet it was merely 
an exercise to secure about 90 per cent of the posts 
to Muslims. 


The rules framed by the Government were based on 
the recommendations of the Backward Classes 
Committee appointed by the State Government under 
the Chairmanship of J. N. Wazir, retired Chief Justice 
of Jammu and Kashmir High Court, which had 
submitted its report in November 1969. The rules 
had classified: backward classes into six categories as 
follows : 


(1) 
(2y 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


Certain specified traditional occupations. 

23 specified social castes. 

Small cultivators. 

Low paid pensioners. 

Residents in the area adjoining the cease-fire 
line. 

Some areas in the State as “bad pockets” 


and every person belonging to that area 
regarded as backward. 


(6) 


The court in this case emphasised that a backward 
class should be backward both socially and 
educationally. Merely educational backwardness or 
social backwardness would not be sufficient. 


The Supreme Court found fault, partly or wholly, 
practically with all the categorics specified in the rules. 
ee 


1, ALR. 1971 §,C. 2207, 
8 A.LR, 1973 §,C. 930. 
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The main views of the court on these categories 
were: Firstly, with regard to the _ traditional 
occupations, the court agreed that it is quite open to 
the State to declare that persons belonging to low 
income family following a traditional occupation should 
be regarded as persons belonging to a backward class 
if, on the whole, the class is socially and educationally 
backward. But the defect of the government classi- 
fication was that a person became backward if his 
grand father followed the traditional occupation but 
not his father, thus the benefit not going to the really 
person concerned. 


The rules had notified 23 castes as backward. 
However, the Backward Classes Committee had 
identified only 19 such castes. For want of material, 
the court was not prepared to hold that the other four 
remaining castes were also backward. 


The rules had identified cultivators of land with a 
smal! holding as “backward classes". The fimits of 
the holding were to differ according to the land 
cultivated and the region in which it was situated, 
The reasons for this categorisation were economic. 
The court discounted this approach as in its view a 
class must be a homogenous social section of the 
people with common traits, and identifiable by some 
common attribute. In the classification in question 
the relevance of social and educational backwardness 
took a subordinate place. Taking an example, the 
court said that a person holding 10 Kanals of land 
or less is regarded as backward, i.e., socially and 
educationally backward, but not the brother of such 
a person if he owned half a Kanal more. The court 
found a similar defect in the classification which had 
regarded the dependents of a pensioner, if the maxi- 
mum of the scale .of pay to the post to which he 
belonged did not exceed Rs. 100, as backward. 


Finally, the court examined the rules which had 
identified residents of certain villages within five miles 
of cease-fire line and a few other areas which were 
regarded as “bad pockets”. The court was satisfied 
on materials before it that these villages and areas 
could be regarded as socially and educationally back- 
ward. However, the rules had provided that a person 
wanting the advantage of reservation could be regarded 
as belonging to the area if his father was or had been 
a resident of the area for a period of not less than 
10 years in a period of 20 years preceding the year 
in which the certificate of backwardness was obtained. 
The defect of the rule was that the father or the son 
need not be a resident of the area, when the advantage 
was claimed, and further the rules did not require 
that the son should have his earlier education in these 
areas to ensure that he and his father were permancat 
residents of that area, Under the rules, the benefit 
could not only be claimed by the genuine residents 
but also by others who might go to these areas for 
purposes of business or government service, etc. Thus 
outsiders could also claim the benefit. Thus looohole 


must be plugged. 


In an early Mysore High Court decision,’ the 
Government had specified all communities other than 


9, Kesava v. State of Mysore, A.1.R. 1956 Mys. 20° 


the pws Community as backward. The classili- 


cati was upheld by the High Court. The 
gov ment had done it on the recommendations of a 

ommittee known as the Millers Committee. The 
decision of the Court is of doubtful validity. No 
material was placed before the court as to on what 
basig the blanket classification was made that all 
communities other than Brahmins were backward. 
The court here had proceeded on the basis that the 


courys had hardly any power of judicial review over 
the matter. 


Ip another Mysore case,’* the criteria of backward- 
ness jadopted by the Statc were the income limit and 
the ature of occupation. A person was regarded as 
backward if the income of the parent and guardian 
was below Rs. 1,200 per annum and he was engaged 
in any of the following occupations: (a) Actual 
cultivator; (b) artisan; (c) petty businessman: 
(d) certain inferior services including casual labour; 
and {e) aay other occupation involving manual labour. 
The High Court upheld the order of classification of 
backward classes of the ecient. This ruling is 
not in accord with the Supreme Court judgment in 
Janki Pd., discussed above, where the court stated 
_that the group should be Oly, homogencous and 
that the income criterion wo lead to marginal 
difficulties. However, in another Supreme Court case 
occutring under art. 15(4), subsequent to Janki Pd., 


the court upheld the caste criterion subject to the 
i 6 limit.” 
It may be said by way of comment that it is difficult 


to adopt a classification which is perfect and such 
mar 
Jankit Pd. would remain in any classification. The 
choice is between “no classification” at all and 
“Classification with some marginal” difficulties. 


In. Desu Raydu v. A. P. Public Service Commission" 
the government had cancelled its earlier order of 
backward classes as it was entirely based on castes. 


The petitioner challenged this cancellation of the order 
by Government. It was held by the High Court 
that government was justified in doing so on the 


ound that caste cannot be the sole or predominant 
Basis of classification. 


In a Kerala -case, Hariharan Pillai v. State," the 
ent had adopted caste as the basis for back- 
wardness. The data on which the classification was 
was more than two to three decades old. The 
Court in a 3 to 2 decision upheld the order of 
overnment. It stated that though caste cannot 






the 
be sole criterion, yet where the classification is 
made on the basis beaause of backwardness, by and 


jarg¢, of the members of that caste, the dominant 
criterion 
dissenting jud 


not caste but backwardness. The 
¢ thought that the opinion formed by 
ly two decades or more back could not 


is 


the State near: 


be 4 proper basis of classification. : 
a substantial portion of a caste was backward, still 


oe 
10, EN. Gudiyar v. State of Mysore, (1972) 2 Mys. LJ. 
02. 


 K. S. Jayasree v. State of Kerala, A.I.R, 1976 S.C. 2881. 
1 ALL. 1967 A.P, 353. 
13, ALR, 1968 Ker. 42. 


al difficulties as pointed out by the court in. 


Further, even if’ 
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that caste could not be regarded as backward, in view 
of the fact that some people belonging to that caste 
might not be backward. As far as the approval of 
the criterion of caste by the minority is concerned, it 
is an accord with the views expressed by the Supreme 
Court in the second Triloki Nath case, discussed above. 
The difficulty, as pointed out by the dissenting judge 
in Hariharan Pillai in adopting caste as the criterion, 
even where the caste cs a whole is educationally and 
socially backward, is that there may be.some person 
in that caste who are not backward and may claim 
the benefit. This is again a kind of marginal difficulty, 
and we have to live with this kind of marginal dilliculty 
x we wish to provide reservations for the backward 
asses, 


An order of the Uttar Pradesh Government 
enumerated the backward classes as comprising Ahirs, 
Kurmis and other castes, The petitioners in Chhotey 
Lal v. State of Uttar Pradesh'™* alleged that many 
belonging to castes like Ahbirs and Kurmis were fot 
economically and socially backward. Many of them 


- were doing well, some were highly cducated and 


occupying high offices, while others were in professions 
such as lawyers, doctors, etc. The Court stated that a 
caste could be regarded as backward if it was as a 
whole socially and educationally backward. However, 
the High Court quashed the order of the Government. 
After examining the affidavit of the petitioners and 
the counter-affidavit of the State and also the materials 
(such as Chhedi Lal Sethi Commission Report and 
the Report of the Kaka Kalelkar Commission) referred 
to therein, the court concluded : “Neither the impugned 
G.Q. nor the counter affidavit filed on behalf of the 
State reveals that any other survey or data collection 
on any manner was done by the State Government. 
Similarly, as regards the list prepared by the Education 
t, it is not mentioned in the counter- 
vit on what basis these were found even 
ucationally backward class of citizens at the point 
of time. No such-finding inquiry was alleged to have 
been made.” In sum, the court was of the view that 
the basis for reaching the conclusion by the State that 
the enumerated castes were backward was not 
disclosed. In this case there was also dispute as to 
the burden of proof—whether the burden was on the 
state to prove that the classes enumerated by it were 
really backward or on the person challenging it that 
they were not backward. e court took the view 
that it was on the individual to plead specifically that 
the classification made by the Government was not 
proper, and once this had been done the burden 
shifted on the government. Here, in the opinion of 
the court. the petitioners had discharged their burden 
by specifically pleading that at least two cactes were 
not economically and socially backward. The State 
has not come out with any material to refute this. 
“In the very nature of things, it is not ible for. 
private citizens to make detailed investigation and 
survey all over the State or to supply the relevant 
data. It is only with the resources of Government 
such data can be collected and supplied to the 
ourt”. 


The Court in Chhotey Lal also emphasised that the 
object of reservation would be defeated if on the 


13a, ALR. 197° All. 135., _ 





inclusivo of a/class in a list of backward classes, the 
class is treated as backward for all times to come. 
Hence the State should keep under constant periodi 
review the /list of Backward Classes and the quantum 
of the reservation of seats for the classes determined 
to be backward at a pdint of time. 


In Urmilla Ginda v. Union of India. the Delhi 


High Court was faced with the question whether a- 


woman. belonging to a higher caste would come in the 
category of “backward class” by marrying a person 
belonging to that class. It was held that she 
and could not claim the benefit. 


Il. Excessive Reservations 

The question of excessive resérvation occurred in 
a few cases. In T. Devadasan v. India,* the Supreme 
Court following the Salaji case discussed undet 
art. 15(5) held that art. 16(4) is only an exception 
to art. 16(1) and cannot provide for excessive 
reservation as excessive or extravagant reservation 
would, by eliminating general competition in a large 
field and by creating wide-spread dissatisfaction among 
the employees, materially affect administrative 
efficiency. The court agreed with Balaji that 
reservation of more than 50% of the vacancies would 
be violative of art. 15(1). In this case, the 
reservation of 124 of vacancies for Scheduled Castes 
and 5% for Scheduled Tribes was made. This by 
itself was reasonable. However, therc was a carry- 
forward rule according to which unfilled reserved 
vacancies in two years preceding the year of 
recruitment were to he added to these percentage. As 
a result of this cacry-forward rule, in a particular year, 
the reservation quota came to be 64.4% of the 
vacancies filled. As this was more than 50%, the 
court regarded it excessive and held the carry-forward 
Tule to be invalid.” 


Thus, though the percentage of reservation by itself 
may not be excessive, yet if certain method followed 
in applying these percentages results in excessive reser- 
vation in a particular year, it will be bad. This is 
further illustrated by the, following cases. ln one High 
Court case the facts were that there were two cadres 
of railway inspectors known as rae eee of RMS 
and Inspectors of Post Offices and these cadres were 
distinct ones. In a particular year, there were three 
vacancies in the formes ‘and 29 vacancies in the latter, 
thus a total of 32 vacancies in both the cadres com- 
bined. Four vacangies were reserved for Scheduled 
Castes by treating the two cadres as one unit. This 
resulted in going one post of RMS Inspector to the 








16, ALR. 1975 Del, 115, 
15. ALR. 1964 S.C. 179. 


6, Fazi Ali, J., n State of Kerala v. Thomas, AIR. 1976 S.C. 
490, however, was of the view thbt carry-forward rule was 
not bad even if it resulted in more than 50% posts to be 
fulfilled by backward classes. ‘In fact if the carry-forward 
rule is not allowed to be adopted it may result in inequality 
to the backward classed of citizens who wil] not be able to 
be absorbed in public employment in accordance with the 
full ys ivcrreseeved for them by the Government.” At 555. 
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cannot be. fixed for persons belonging to 


fire: candidate (generm category) from the RMS 
section and two posts going to Scheduled Castes candi- 
dates. The petitioner, who stood second from the 
general seat, was thus excluded from the post of RMS 
Inspector. It was held by the High Court that since 
aoe ous na a rae ely oe 

res ) of posts for Sche~ 
duled Castes, it was an excessive reservation. The 
two bratiches were distinct ones and should not have 
been clubbed for purposes of reservation.” — 


In Rajaiah v. State of Andiira Pradesh,” the peti- 
tioners six in number, were temporary Class’ IV 
employees of the Governmert and did not belong to 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. The Govern- 
ment sought to retrench these employees under a 
policy that whenever retrenchment was to be affected, 
senior temporary employes, probationer and even 
approved probationers who did not belong to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, must face retrenchment 
before the jor-most employees belonging to the 
Scheduled’ Castes and Scheduled Tribes were retrench- 
ed, if the (otal representation of these two categories 
fell below a certain percen The first question 
before the Court was whether retrenchment from 
employment came within an art. 16(4) as it was 
contended that since different ages of superannuation 
e backward 
classes and persons not belonging to backward classes, 
even for the purposes of maintaining the percentages 
of employees belonging to backward classes, different 
cedadoretions should not apply in the case of retrench- 
ment. This question was left open by the Court and 
it proceeded on the basis that art. 16(4) covered even 
retrenchment.. The court quashed the re nt 
of the petitioner by the Government as in a pa 
year the sc of retrenchment followed by the 
Government resulted in “excessive reservation” for the 
backward classes. 


In another case," the Railway Board followed the 
policy of 15% reservation for class III and IV em- 
ployees but this 15% rule ;was applied as a matter of 
practice to vacancies occurting due to retirement or 
resignation, étc.. and not to the total posts. The court 
found that if 15% reservation was applied to vacancies 
and not to posts, it would result in the percentage of 
scheduled candidates in that grade to reach upto 60%. 
It, therefore, struck down the policy of: the government 
on account of excessive reservation. 


ID. Publication of order of reservation 


‘The Government can made reservation in favour of 
the backward classes under art. 16(4) through an 
executive order and no legislation is n . In 
Mangal Singh v. State of Punjab,” it was held that the 
televant. service rules stood amended as a result of an 
rtp re 
19, righ sag pies General of fo & T. 
| Ge 2 Mad D8. ee yee 
‘18, LL.R. (1973) A.P. 516. 
39, J.C. Malik v. Union of India, 1978 (1) SLR 844. 


%. A.LR. 1968 Punj. 306. Also Triloki Nath-v, State of J.&K. 
A.LR. 1969 S.C, 1. 


exetutive order issued by the government under art. 
16(4). In K. S. Nair v. Oil & Natural Gas Commis- 
sion,” it was held by the Gujarat High Court that 
though reservation under art. 16(4) could be made 
by an executive order, such an order or direction/must 
be publishéd. “...... When employees’ rights are to 
be prejudiced and a prejudicial treatment is to be 
supported by such an executive order, it is: obvious 
that it cannot be by a mere executive instruction on 
the office file.” An order under art. 16¢4) by its 
very nature must be published so as to bring itrto. the 
i of all the employees concerned. 


[V./Retreactive Reservation 


Under art. 16(4) the state can make reservation 
both retrospectively afd prospectively. This is the 
holding of the Supreme Court in General Manager, 
Sonthern Railway v. Rangachari.7 However, oacé a 
person was duly appointed and his rival did not contend 
that he belonged to the reserved category, the produc- 
tion of a certificate to that effect subsequently would 
be of no avail. Art. 16(4) could not be utilized for 
demoting a person subsequent to his lawful 
appointment.” 


V. Discretionary with the government to provide for 
reservations 


It is discretionary with the government to provide 
for reservation for backward classes or not either in 
the initial appointments or promotions. There is no 
constitutional right in any individual to ask for reser- 
vauon. This point has been brought out in several 
cases. In C. A. Rajendran v. Union of India,” the 
Supreme Court stated that art. 16(4) did not confer 
any fundamental right on backward classes as regards 
reservation of posts, whether it be at the stage of 
recruitment or promotion, It was only an enabling 
provision which conferred “a discretionary power on 
the State to make reservation of appointments in favour 
of backward classes of citizens which in its opinion 
is not adequately represented in the service of tne 
State.” In making reservations the government has to 
take into account not only the claims of the members 
of the backward classes but also the maintenance of 
efficiency of administration which is of paramount 
importance. Here the government had made reser- 
vations in promotions to classes II and I posts which 
was subsequently abolished. The court upheld the 
action of the government in abolishing the reservations. 


in R. N. Promanick v. Union of India,® the peti- 
fen was appointed as a typist against the quota 
reserved for Scheduled Castes. His grievance was 
that though in the Seniority List prepared by the 
gdvernment he was given 75th place (on the basis of 
eS 
(1974) Guj. L. R. 7. 
$4, ALR. 1962 S.C. 36. 
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his seniority which arose out of his earlier confirmation 
on account of his being a member of the Scheduled 
Caste), its subsequent revision by the government gave 
him serial number 194-A (on the basis of merit). 
Consequently he lost a: chance of promotion. The 
government had decided that for promotions there 
would be no reservations. The court upheld the govern- 
mental action. It was within thé right of the govern- 
ment to decide that promotions will be made on the 
basis of merit and not seniority based on reservations. | 


Similarly, it has been held that while making the 
reservations the government may lay down not only 
the minimum requirement of eligibility for purpose of 
making an application but also a “minimum standard 
of suitability to be determuned by the Public Service 
Commission after interview.” A person belonging to 
Scheduled Caste has no right to complain that he 
should be appointed to the post once he fulfilled the 
“eligibility test” though sot the “suitability test." ° 


VI. Scope of reservations and other concessions to 
Backward Classes 


In General Manager, S. Railway v. Rangacharj,*, 
the court took the position that matters of employment 
under article 16(1) covered not only initial appoint- 
ment but also promotions and such other matters as 
Salary and periodical increments and terms of leave, 
gratuity, pension and age of superannuation. Art. 
16(4) is an exception to art. 16(1) and it does noy 
cover the entire ground by art. 16(1). Thus, there 
cannot be any exception or different rules even in 
regard to backward classes with regard to matters) 
other than initial appointments and promotions. Ars, 
16(4) covered both initial appointments and pr ; 
tions, The State can make reservations in favour o 
the backward classes both in initial appointmeats and 
promotions. ' 


The leading case on the grant of concession in 
government employment by ways other than reserva- 
tions is State of Kerala v. Thomas.” Here, the service 
rules provided for promotion from one particular 
cadre to a higher cadre on the basis of seniority sub- 
ject to passing the prescribed test within two years. 
However, the rules also provided for giving a longer 
period (two extra years) for passing the test by the 
candidate belonging to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. It was held that the concession given to the 
backward classes was valid. Though the concession 
may not fall under art. 16(4) still it does not violate 
art. 16(1) which permits reasonable classification) 
The court regarded the present concession to fall under 
the rubric “reasonable classification.” Art. 335 in 
particular gives a mandate that the claims of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes should be considered in 
matters of employment consistent with maintaining 
administrative efficiency. Temporary relaxation of 
the rule passing the prescribed examination in the case 


a a ee 
ae. ‘ane Mallik v. State of Orissa, ILR (1972) Cut, 
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of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes was warrant- 
ed by thcir backwardness and inadequate representation 
in the state services, and did not unreasonably affect 
administrative efficiency. The preference of the con- 
cessions in favour of these classes cannot be to an 
unlimited extent. The State has to give preference to 
these classes consistent with the needs of efficiency of 
administration. In other words, reasonable relaxation 
of a rule in their favour is permissible but not “undue” 
relaxation. 


In K. N. Chandra y. State of Mysore,” there were 
two sets of qualifying marks for success at a competi- 
tive examination held by the State Public Service Com- 
mission—45% for candidates belonging to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, and 55% for others. 
The Mysore High Court expressed the opinion by way 
of obiter that prescribing a smaller percentage of marks 
for success in a competitive examination did not amount 
to “reservations in any sense of the term under 


art. 16(4)”. 
VII. No reservations amongst communities not coming 
under the category of backward classes 


In Venkataramana vy. State of Madras a case 
occurring in 1951, the facts were that the G.O. known 


as a Communal G.O. had notified that selection of ' 


candidates to certain posts would be made from various 


% A.LR, 1963 Mys, 293. 
*, ALR, 1951 S.C. 229. 





castes and religious communitics as follows :  Hari- 
jans 19, Muslims 5, Christians 6, Backwazd Hindus 10, 
Non-Brahmins 32, and Brahmins 11. It was held that 
such an order was bad under art, 16(1) end (2) which 
specifically prohibits the State from discriminating 
against persons in respect to government employment 
cn the busis of religion, race and caste, etc. Under 
the Government order in issue the basis of eligibility 
for a post was that a person belonged to a particular 
castc, religion, etc. Art. 16(4) permitted reservations 
only for “backward classes” and not other classes4 


VUI. Miscellaneous 


It has been held that the mere fact that the reser- 
vations made may give extensive benefits to some of 
the persons who had the benefit of the reservations 
earlier does not by itself make the reservation bad. 
Similarly, the length of the leap is immaterial and it 
depends upon the gap to be covered (e.g., a person in 
the reserved category having 73rd position in the list 
prepared for promotion could get precedence over 
the 72 others if there is a single post to be filled up 
and that post belongs to the reserved category). 
However, it may be commented that the State under 
ait. 16(4) does not possess an unlimited power in 
this regard for as the Supreme Court has held in several 
other cases (like Rangachari and Devadasan) that the 
reservations in favour of backward classes should not 


materially affect administrative efficiency. 





a1” State of Punjab v. Hiralal, ALR. 1971 $.C, 1777. 


Protective Discrimination under Article 15(4) 








e spirit of equality prevades the provisions of the 
Constitution of India as the main aim of the Founders 
of the Constitution was to create an egalitarian society 
wherein social, economic and political justice prevail 
and| cquality of status and of opportunity are made 
i However, owing to historical and 
irad}lional reasons certain classes of Indian citizens 


cannot effectively enjoy either equality of status 
opportunity. Therefore, the Constitution accords 
iese weaker sections of society protective discri- 
mination in various articles including article 15(4). 
is clause, empowers the state; notwithstanding ang- 
to the contrary im articles 15(1) and 29(2)' to 
makp special reservation for the advancement of any 
socially and educationally backward classes of citizens 
or for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
As for instance, a notification purporting to acquire 
land! for providing accommodation for Harijans could 
not be challenged on the ground of discrimination in 
view! of article 15(4).' But the Constitution neither 
anes aes the class of citizens who are backward nor 
provides the state with criteria for classifying backward 
classes of citizens. The task of the policy makers, 
be it) at the cenfral or state level, becomes complex as 
they| have to keep in mind the definite prohibitions 
enuderaied in articles 15(1) and 29(2). The identi- 
fication of backward classes in the Indian Society is 
not an easy task. The influence of “caste” on tha 
social, educational and economic backwacdness © of 
classts of people in the Indian Society has been the 
subject of debate and research by sociologists. Is the 
ace of “caste” alone significant in the making of 
social and educational backwardness or are there other 
factors ? What is the correlation between caste and 
such| other factors and the importance to be given to 
all these factors (including caste) ,-With reference to 
different communities and regions? A number of 
variables are relevant in the determmation of these 
questions. 





Os wide language of article 15(4), “indicates that 
the Constitution makers relied primarily on the discre- 
tion of the politicians and administrators of the future 
rather than on the courts to keep the principle of 
preference within boundaries consistent with the 
Constitution’s overall scheme of eliminating caste, 
teligipus and other discrimination. These provisions 
an: gn expedient hopefully a temporary one—giving 
the executive and Icgislatures broad discretion in their 
application. However, this discretion is not so broad 


’ hoe v. State of Kerala, A.LR. 1960 Ker. 355. 


: Analysis of Supreme Court and High Court Decisions 


as to exclude entirely judicial review of determinations 
of backwardness.”* The main areas of concretisation 
of legislative and executive discretion are education, 
welfare and economic activities such'as housing, grant 
of land etc. and public services. 


I. Who are Backward Classes ? 


The first decision of the Supreme Court on the scope 
of article 15(4) was Balaji v. State of Mysore. Since 
1958 the state of Karnataka (then Mysore) had becn 
attempting te make special provisions for the advauce- 
ment of its socially and educationally backward classes 
of citizens under article 15(4) and whenever any 
order ‘was passed, its validity was challenged in the 
High Court which quashed them. The petitions in 
this case were filed under article 32 to challenge the 
validity of the order of the ‘Mysore Government in 
1962, The effect of the ond was to divide backward 
classcs Into two categories (i) Backward classes and 
(ii) More Backward classes. Out of the 50 per cent 
as the quota for the backward classes 28 per cent of 
seats in technical and prdfessional institutions were | 
reserved for backward classes and 22 per cent for more 
backward classes, 15 per cent for the scheduled castes 
and 3 per cent for the scheduled tribes. Thus we find 
that the total quantum of reservation was 68 per cent. 
sie 32 per cent of the seats was available to the merit 
pool. This order of the Mysore government was a 
sequel to the recommendation of an expert committee 
sct up by the state government known as the Nagan 
Gowda Committee which had investigated the problem 
of identifying criteria for classifying backward classes 
in the state. The Committee felt that in India a higher 


‘social status was gericrally accorded on the basis of 


caste and the low social position of any class or com- 
munity was, therefore, merely on account of the caste 
system. Social backwardness was considered to be 
mainly based on racial, tribal and caste differcnces 
even though economic backwardness might have also 
contributed. The Committee had felt that in the pre- 
valent circumstances, the only practicable method of 
classifying the backward classes in the state was on 
the basis of caste and communities. According to the 
Committee, the entire Lingayat Community was socially, 
forward and that all sections of Vokkaligas excluding 
Bhunts were socially backward. With regard to 
Muslims, majority-of the committee felt that they should 
be classified as backward.. The committee further felt 
that the backward classes should be subdivided into 
two categories—backward and the more backward. 





* If the case of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes the 
esident specifies them by public notification under art. 
ANI (1) and 342(1) respectively. Only Parliament is empo- 
ered (© include and exclude from the List. Further, 

. 366(24) and (25) define these groups respectively. 


®, Marc Galanter, “Protective Discrimination for Backward 
Cases aie 3 Journal of the Indian Pos Institute 39 
a . 


4. ALR. 1963 S.C. 649. 


The test adopted for such categorisation was: Was 
the standard of education in the corhmunity in question 
less than 50% of the state average ? If it were, the 
community was more backward. If it was not, the 
community was backward. 


In determining the educational backwardness of the 
classes of citizens, the government proceeded on the 
basis of the avin of student population in the last 
three high schoo! classes of all high schools in the state 
in relation to 1,000 people of that community. On 
the basis’ of data supplied it was found that the state 
average of<student population in the last three high 
school ‘classes was 6.9 per thousand. The government 
decided that. all castes whose average was even just 
less than the state average of 6.9 per thousand should 


“pe regarded as backward classes, and if the average 


of any community was less than 50 per cent of the 
state average, it should be regarded as constituting 
more backward classes. The government order was 
challenged as unconstitutional. 


The Supreme Court in an unanimous opinion deli- 
vered by Justice Gajendragadkar held the order of 
state government unconstitutional. In deciding on 
the validity of classification of backward classes, the 
Court had to determine the factor for social backward- 
pess and educational backwardness. On the question 
of social backwardness, the court said that in the 
Hindu Social structure, caste unfortunately ployee an 
important role in determining the status of citizens, 
yet the special provisions were : for classes. 
of citizens and not. for individual citizens as. such, It 
may not be irrelevant to consider the caste of the group 
but its pri should not be over emphasised. The 
caste system had been the greatest.obstacle to the 
achievement of an egalitarian society and the recogni 
tion of specific castes as backward might maintain and 
perpetuate the existing distinctions on the basis of 
castes. In addition, sole test of “caste” would 
break down in relation to many sections of Indian 
societies, as for instance, Muslims and Christians, who 
do not recognise castes in the Hindus. conventional 
sense, “Social backwardness is in the ultimate analysis 
the result of poverty to:a very large extent.’ The 
classes of citizens who are deplorably poor automat:- 
cally become socially backward”. The 
referred to occupations and placo of habitation as 
contributing to social backwardness. The backward 
classes can, in the matter of their backwardness, be 
compared with the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes. The concept of backwardness is not relative 
in the sense that classes which are backward in relation 
to the most advanced classes. should be included in it. 
If such relative tests are applied by reason of the most 
advanced classes, there will be several layers of back- 
ward classes and each of themimay claim to be included 
under exception clauses. It is significant that the Court 
referred to the Report of the Backward Classes Com- 
mission 1955 (appointed by the Central Government 
in 1953 and known as Kaka Kalelkar Commission), 


 S, id. at 688. 


court also — 


the Memorandum of the Government thereon,’ the 


Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled s, se also tho method adopted 


in tra... tra Government had 
defined backward classes on the basis of annual income 
of the family, Monetary grants were given to students 
pursuing higher éducation where it was shown that the 
annual income of their fainilies was below a prescribed 
minimum. Though the Court did not express any final 
opinion, it seemed to view with approval such a scheme 
coupled with the establishment of more technical and 
vocational institutions and reservation of seats therein. 


‘As regards educational backwardness ‘the cour! 
observed that (a) it was doubtful if the test of the 
average of student population in last three High School 
Classes (as recommended by the Nagen Gowda Com- 
mittee and a ved by the Government) was appro- 
priate ; (b) it might not be necessary or properto put. 
the test as high as has beén done by the committee 


and (c) even if the tests were valid, and the. state 


average was 6.9 per thousand, a community . which 


an a Arora ss pand,. with | 

Muslims with 5 (when the state average was 6.9 per 

thousand) could not be treated as. So 
to the Supreme Court, for a class to be 


f 
iy 
Fee 


The Memorandum of the Government of 
Commission's Report ted out that (a) 
the specified castes ag backward may serve to ma 
even perpetuate the existing distinctions on the basis of caste, 
De eee Oe 


Beg 
bok 


about 33 per cent of the then population of Indis, excluding 
barring few exceptions bas t0 bo regarded aa backward 

a few exceptions, has to be re as ; 
the-really needy would be swamped by the multitude and 
receive any special attention or adequate assistance, 

The ion having failed to determine any objective 

criteria, the Government of India made further endeavours 

devise some “positive and workable criteria. As no 
acceptable conclusions could be. ment 
of India Jist of Classes 
other than Scheduled Costes and Tribes. They also indicated 
that while the state government have the discretion to choose 
their own criteria for defining backwardness, in the view of 
the Government of India it would be better to apply economic 
tests than to ga by caste. 

. The as the finding of the Deputy Registrar 
General of India t it is possible to determine social and 
educational bac ness on the basis of cocupations. The 

basis ie (a) any non-agriculturkl occupa 

India in which 50% or more of the. persons belong to the 

Scheduled Castes or Scheduled Tribes or (b) 

cultural occupations in 


Broracy inthe state. 


at 


common criteria shculd be evolved for determining 
social backwardness and educational backwardness. 
If different standards are applied for both, it is possi sic 
thitjthe classes listed as educationally backward may 
not he so socially and vice versa. In fact the Supreme 
Court in Balaji’y case actually considered the two 
separately in discussing different criteria for determining 
sactal and educational backwardness. 


On the quantum of reservation, the Court said that 
the interest of weaker sections of society had to be 
adjusted with the interests of the community as a whole. 
The adjustment of these competing claims undoubtedly 
was a diflicult exercise but under the guise of making 
a special provision, the state could not reserve all the. 
seats available. The court was reluctant to lay down 
a definite yard-stick. However, a broad guidline for 
polity makers was laid down in these words ; 


Speaking generally and in a broad way, a special 
provision should be less than 50 per cent, 
how much fess than 50 per cent would depend 
upon the relevant prevailing circumstances 
in each case. 


Applying the above guideline the court found’ 68 pér 
cent reservation for backward class, Scheduled. Castes 
and Schcduled Tribes excessive and declared it 
unconstitutional. aa 


Close on the heels of the Balaji case the Supreme 
Court in Janardhan Subbaraya vy. Mysore’ clarified 
that the Baluji decision did not affcct the validity of 
restrvation made in favour of the Scheduled Castes ’ 
and Scheduled Tribes. The said rescrvation (15 per 
cent for Scheduled Castes and 3 per cent for Scheduled 
Tribes) continued to be operative. The 1962 order 
of the Mysore government had been quashed solely 
with reference to the reservation made in respect, of 
thy socially and educationally backward classes. In 
other words for Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribes 
separate percentages of reservations could be provided. 


In the light of the Court’s observations in the Balaji 
_cabe, the Mysore Government order of Jy 1963 had 
evplved a profession-cum-means test for identifying 
social and educational backwardness : , 


(i) A family whose incéme was Rs. 1,200 per 
‘anhum or less and persons or classes follow- 
‘ing occupations of agriculture, petty business, 
inferior services, crafts or other occupations 
involving -manual labour were, in general, 
socially and educationally backward. The 
government listed the following occupations 
as contrihuting to social backwardness; — 


(ii) Actual cultivator ; 


(iii) artisan ; : 
(iv) Petty businessman ; 
(v) inferior service (i.e. class IV. in government 
services ahd corresponding class); or 
(vi) any other occupation involving manual 
labour. 
Rd a 663, 
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‘Hindys, the government had altogether ignored 


The literacy level among the classes stated above 
was lower than the general Jevel of literacy in - the 
state, 


As regards the quantum of reservation, the order 
had provided for 30 per cent reseryation for backward 
classes, 15 per cent for Scheduled Castes and 3 per 
cent for Scheduled Tribes, 


Here we find that the government took into account 
the economic condition und occupation of the family. 
In D, G, Viswanath v. Government of Mysire,"* the 


“above order of the Mysore Government providing a 


reservation of 30 per cent of the seats for students of 
backward classes for admissions to professional colleges 
in medicine and engineering was challenged, on the 


‘basis that out of the four criteria ‘for. determining 


socially and educationallly backward classes, viz. occu- 
pation. income, residence and caste, in the case of 
the « 
caste basis and hence the scheme set out in the order 
was invalid. In this case while determining the social 
and educational “backwardness, the state applied the 
“occupation” and “poverty” test only and altogether 
ignored the “caste” and “residence” basis. Accepting 
the con‘ention af the petitioner, Justice Hegde observ- 
ed that the Supreme Court in Balaii’s case had very 
specifically statéd that caste in rclation to Hindus was 
# relevant factor to be considered in determining the 
social backwardness of groups or classes of citizens, It . 
had nowhere stated that caste basis should not be 
adopted ‘in determining the socially and educationally 
hackward classes.’ Accordingly “caste” had a relevant 
hasis in determining the classes of backward Hindus 
but it should not be made the sole basis; it might be 
adopted along with such other tests as occupation, 


“poverty, residence etc. As the government had ignor~ 


ed caste and residence basis altogether in the instant 
case the court felt that the classification of. backward 
classes adopted did not really help the really backward 
Classes among the Hindus. The Court illustrated that 


. Kurubas and Bedars who were the really backward got 


verv few seats in the Engineerine Colleges from the 
backward classes quote whereas Brahmins, Lingayg's 
and Vokkaligas sot more seats. 


As regards the quantum of reservation, 30 per cent 
was held not excessive on the materials placed before 
the court : 


In R. Chitralekha vy. State of Mysore" on appeal 
from the above judgment the correctness of the Mysore 
High Court's interpretation of the Balaji case came up 
for decision by the Supreme Court, “The Supreme 
Court considered again whether a caste was slso a 
class of citizens and whether caste as a whole could 
be classified as backward. Justice Subba Rao (as he 
then was) on behalf of the majority observed : 


Article 15(4)-—does not speak of castes but only 
speaks of classes. If the makers of the Constitution 
intended to take caste also as units of social and edu- 
cational backwardness, they would have said so as 


” they have said in the case of the Scheduled Castes and 


@, ALR, 1964 Mys. 132. 
1, ALR, 1964 $,C. 1823. 


the Scheduled Tribes. Though it may be suggested 
that the wider expression “class” is used in clause (4) 
of Art. 15 as there are communities without caste, 
if the intention Was to equate classes with castes, 
no:hing prevented the makers of the Constitution to 
usc the cxpression “backward classes or castes”."a 
The juxtaposition of the expression “Backward Classes” 
“Scheduled Castes” in Art 15 (4)  ulso leads to a 
reasonable inference that the expression classes is not 
Synonymous with castes, 


In tune with the conspectus of constitutional provi- 
sions, “caste” and “classes” cannot be considered syno- 
nymuus. ‘The Judge said : 


If we interpret the expression “classes” as “castes” 
the objective of the Constitution will be frustrated and 
the people who do not deserve any adventitious aid 
may get it to the exclusion of those who. really 
deserve," 

This anomaly would not arise, if without equating 
caste with class, caste is taken as only one of the factors 
to determine whether a person belongs to a backward 
class or not. The majority held that under no circum- 
stance a “class” could be equated to a “caste” though 
the caste of an individual or a group of individuals 
might be considered along with other relevant factors 
in placing him in a particular class. Accordingly, 
Mysore Government’s Order of July 1963 was upheld. 


Justice Mudholkar who constituted the minority: on 
other aspects of the Chitralekha case felt that “Castes 
have no releyance in determining what are socially 
und educationally backward’ communities” as ‘that 
would go against clause (1) of article 15 or . clause 
(2) of article 29. This is so despite the non-obstante 
clause in clause 4 of article 15. 


In Balaji and Chitrelekha the Court did not approve 
of classification of a caste as a whole az backward, 
Justice Subba Rao in Chitralekha had suggested that 
if any sub-caste was wholly backward, it might be in- 
cluded in the scheduled castes by following the pro- 
cedure laid down in article 341(2) of the Constitu- 
tion! 


The interpretation of the scope of Mysore Govern- 
ment’s order of July, 1963 came up in several cases. 
In Ratnakara Shetty v. State of Mysore“ involving 30 
per cent .rescrvations for admission to pre-medical 
course, the. Mysore High Court held that an- applicant 
may be regarded as belonging to socially and educa- 
tionally beakward class if : 


(i) he and/or his parents or either of them or 
his guardian in the event of his being an 
orphan, pursue or pursues any one of _ the 


Ha, Id at 1833. 
18 Td at 1833. 


4, Parliament may by law include in or exclude from the 
list of Schoduled Castes spccified in a notification issued 
under clause (1) any caste, race or tribe or part of or group 
within any caste, race or tribe, hut save as aforesaid a noti- 

- fication issued under the said clause shall not be varied by 
any subsequent notification. . 


14, (1969) 1 Mys. L. J. 149. 
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occupations enumerated in the Governincnt 


order, and 
(ii) that total earnings of the income’ from 
property, if any, belonging to the . parents 
(or in the event of the death of both of 
them, the guardian) of the applicant 
together wiih the earnings and the income 
from properties, if any, belonging to the 
applicant, his brothers or sisters or other rela- 
tives living with them available to the family 
does not exceed Rs. 1,200. 


If any of the siblings of the applicant do not 
contribute to the family’s income, then his or 
her income is not available for computation. 


“Family”’in the order was construed to be natural 
family and not Hindu undivided family because there 
are families of persons who are not Hindus but belong 
to other religions. such as Islam and Christianity ctc. 


The court observed : 


“The word “family” used in thé Government 
order is. an expression which is intended to 
apply to all persons irrespective of the rules 
of family law applicable to them. If so, the 
inest obvious inference is that the reference 
is to the normal-or natural family consisting 
of a husband, wife and their children living 
together, along with such other relatives as 
may be living with them”. 


In B. Sayeed Ahmed v. State of Mysore“ the question 
was whether the son of a “mechanic” whose annual 


‘income was Rs. 624 wag entitled to be considered for 


admission to pre-professional. course leading to 
M.B.B.S, degree on the basis of belonging to socially 
and educationally backward classes. The court inter- 
preting the Mysore Government ‘order of July 1963 
held that a “mechanic” was one who clearly answered 
the description of the word “artisan” and hence, the 
petitioner should be considered for admission s he 
belonged to such backward class, 


Human ingenuity being what it is, the legal device 
of adoption was resorted to in order to take advantage 
of the provisions of the reservations in favour of back- 
ward classes by the Mysore Government Order of July 
1963. In Shantha Kumar v. State of Mysore” the 
petitioner was given in adoption by his natural father 
at the age of sixteen years to his own uncle who was 
socially and economically in a weaker position than 
his father. The Mysore High Court held : 


“Whatever may be the position in regard to 

a bov who has been given in adoption at a com- 
paratively early age like 4 or 5 years, in the 
case of the petitioner who is stated to have been 

. given in adoption when he was about 16 years of 
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13. Id at 155. . 
16, 196%(1) Mys. L.J. 79. 
a7, 1971(1) Mys. L.J. 21. 
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‘uge and had all the while imbibed the better en-— 


vironmental advaatages of his natural father’s 
ucome ind occupation it is nol reasonable to hold 
that the imcorae and occupation of his adoptive 
father and not these of his natural father that 
snould determine whether he belongs to socially 
and educationally backward classes” : 


Any oiher view would defeat the aim of reservation for 
wi backward classes and whittle down the protection 
tu those who suller from environmentaj disadvantages. 

in Sudha v. 8. C. of Medical College” the scope of 
the Mysore Government’s order of July 1963 came up 
tor scrutmy which involved admission to Medical 
Coijeges. The petitioner’s claim that she belunged to 
socially “and educationally backward classes was not 
accepted and she was refused the benefit of reserva- 
lion, Sne had contended that the occupation of her 
ae us “purohit” fell within the category of ‘“‘any 
v.her occupution involving manual labour” and that he 
was it petty purohit having to do “parichuriku? which 
un assistant has to do. Justice Chandrashekar applied 
the test of “predominant nature” to decide whether an 
occhpation involves manual labour or intellectual 
labour. Every occupation involving intellectual labour 
may also involve some manual labour. Though a 
puroiit may use his hands in performing certain rituals 
and ceremonies, the predominant character of his occu- 
pation requires study and knowldege of the Scriptures 
und Vedas. The Court endorsed the view of © the 
Seléction Committee that a purohit’s occupation did 
not involve manual labour. Accordingly, the petitioner 
way not entitled to the reservation meant for back- 
waid classes. 


In Subhashini v. State," the Mysore Government’s 
order of July, 1963° which made reservations for ad- 
uiission to medical colleges was challenged. One basis 
of attack against the order was that under it more than 
50 per cent of the available seats were reserved and 
hence, the quantum of reservation exceeded the Balaji 
linut, Factually, the total number of seats available 
in the medical colleges were 750, Out of those 3 seats 
were for cultural scholars of Indian origin domiciled 
abyoad: 2 seats for Columbo Plan Scholars; 4 seats 
for students of Indian origin migrating from Burma; 
4 seats for students from Asian and African countries; 
2 gea's for L.A.M.S. and L.U.M.S.; 5 seats for students 
coming from Goa; 24% of the seats for children of 
Doience Personnel; 1% of the seats for those who have 
shown cxceptiona! skill and aptitude in sports and 
games; 75 scats ag central quota for students from 
other states. If any of those seats were not filled, the 
unfilled svats wotld be transferred to the general pool. 


Out of the remaining 18 per cent were reserved for’ 


Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 30 per 
cent for the socially and educationally backward 
classes. : . 


It was acyued that the total reservations for all 
groups exceeded the Balaji limit of 50 per cent. Re- 


“hd at 78, 
1 APR, 1967 Mys. 2. 
1 AER. 1966 Mys. 40, 


jecting this argument, the Mysore High Court held 
that the validity of rescrvation of seats for socially and. 
educationally backward classes have to be judged by 
the conditions laid down in article 15(4). The 
Validity of the reservations for classes other than those 
socially and edycationally backward classes Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes had to be tested on- the 
basis of the requirementg of article 14. Such regerva- 
tions should not be mixed up with the special reserva- 
tions under article 15(4). The upper limit laid down 
in Balaji’s case has application only to the reservation 
to be made under article 15(4). It does not include 
any reservation otherwise made, 


Gurinder Pal Singh v, State of Punich“ involved 
challenge to the government orders making reservations 
in favour of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, back- 


‘ward classes and residents of backward areas and other 


classified categories for admission to medical colleges 
against 50 per cent seats, The quantum of reserva- 


tions was : 
(i) Scheduled Castes/Tribes 20% 
(ii) Backward classes. 2% 
(iii) Backward areas 10% 
(iv) Sportsmen/women 2% 


(v) Central Government nominees including : 
Kashmir 


from Jammu and 6% 
Women candidates 1% 


Candidates from border areas of 
Punjab 


Childrén of political sufferers of the 
a struggle with Punjab domi- 
cile 


| (vi) 
(vii) 
5% 


(viii) 

2% 

(ix) (a) Children of defence personnel 
who have lost. their lives 


(b) Children of defence personnel 
disabled ; 
(c) Children of the personnel of the | 2y 
’ Border Security Force killed/ . 
_ disabled 
(d) Children of the ex-servicemen of 
Indian Armed forces, 


With regard to backward classes it was argued that 
reservation could not be made for any particular caste 
or community because backwardness depended more 
or less upon the economic condition of a family. The 
State of Punjah in reply pointed out the existence of 
a circular. letter No. 2662-5WGII-63/6934 dated 
20th April, }963, issued by the State“ Government 
which provided that a family whose annual income was 
less than Rs. 1,000 should be regarded as a backward 
family and some communities which are socially looked 
down upon by the people of the State and whose- 
annual income did not cxceed Rs. 1,800 and who 
were so declared by the State Government were also 
to be regarded as - backward communities, The 


a ee 
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Punjab High Court held that the circukw amply bigh- 
figh sd the aspect of the backwardness of a family 
beiore such a family could be declared 1o belong to 
a backward class. Such a classification was admissible 
under the Constitution and could not be struck down. 


The reservation for residents of backward areas was, 
however, declared unconstitutional. 


Candida.cs hailing from backward areas were re- 
quired to submit along with their applications a certi- 
ficaty tron. Deputy Commissioner or any other 
designated official that they fell under one of the 
following categories laid down by Punjab Government 
order : 


(a) A person who with the family members had 
been residing in a village or town for a 
period of ten years and would continue to 
reside there, 

(b). A person-who had been residing in a village 

or town for a period of less thas ten years 

but would continue to reside on account of 
gainful employment or, settled there after 
retirement, if the stay was not less than five 

years, . 


(c) In the case of a person wh) had been 
residing in a village or town in the said area, 
the total period of his stay at both places 
would be counted towards his residence in 
that area. 


The court striking down the classification for back- 
ward areas as unconstitutional said that the order was 
based only on the ground of residence irrespective of 
the economic circumstances of the candidates, §“A 
millionaire and a pauper living in such areas have been 
treated at par”, the court added. The Punjab Govern: 
ment order did not pravide any yardstick for deter- 
mining the comparative prosperity of the residents in 
the backward areas. Hence such classification was 
held to be violative of article 15(1) and could not 
be saved by article 15(4). as 


The Chitralekha approach was departed from in the 
subsequent decision of the Supreme Court in P. Rajen- 
dran vy. State of Madras.“ The Court had to consider 
the validity of rules made by the State of Madras for 
ihe selection of candidates for admission to the fitst 
year Integrated M.B.B.S. course. Rule 5 classified as 
socially and educationally backward and reserved seat 
for the classes specified in group IIT of the revised 
appendix 17+A to the Madtas Educational Rules. Jn 
this case the petitioners challenged. among oiher 
things, the validity of Rule 5 reserving the seats for 
backward classes as violative ‘of article 15(1) because 
the list prepared by the state was exclusively on the 
basis of caste. It was contended on behalf of the 
state that the list of backward classes was made starting 


from 1906 and was kept updated and that the main. 


criteria for inclusion in the list was the social and 
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educational backwardness of the caste based on occupa- 
tions pursucd by these castes. As the members of 
the caste as a whole were, found to be socially and 
educationally backward thcy were placed in the list. 
The Court also found that the“classes of persons 
referred to in Rule 5 as socially and educationally 
backward werc: only castes. However, it accepted the 
contention of the state that each of those castes as a 
whole was socially and cducationally backward and 
in vicw of the petitioner's failure to rebut the’ state's 
plea and to establish that even one of those castes was 
not as‘a whole backward, it held rule 5 as valid and 
constitutional. The Court further held that.: 


(A) caste is also a class of citizens and if the 
caste as a whole is socially and educationally 
backward reservation can be made in favour 
of such a caste on the ground that 1 is a 
socially and educationally ‘backward class ‘of 
citizens within the meaning of Article 
15(4).% : 


In the Rajendran case the state conceded and the 
Court found that rule 5 classified certain castes as 
socially and educationally backward and reserved seuts 
for them. This on ihe face of it, amounted to a viola- 
tion of article 15(1) and rule 5 was void unless 
protected by article 15(4). The burden of proof must 
have been placed on the state to show that rule § 
came under the umbrella of article 15(4). This burden 
of proof was not satisfactorily discharged by the state 
except that it indicated that the main criterion for 
inclusion in the list- was the social and educational 
backwardness of the caste based on occupations 
pursued by these castes. To place the burden of proof 
on the petitioner to prove that the castes were. not 
backward was too difficult an onus in the absence of 
the state specifying the criteria for classifying the castes 
as backward. -, 


The upshot of Rajendran’s case was that castewise 
classification was held valid for identifying social and 
educational backwardness. The criterion of “caste” 
as the sole basis of classification was rejected by Balaji 
and Chitralckha. But Rajendran without overruling 
these cases (it docs not at all refer to. Chifrulekha 
apptoved of castewise classification on the basis that 
“a caste is also a class of citizens”.** Though the court 
gives countenance to “caste” as a basis of classification 
provided the whole caste is socially and educationally 
backward, yet the court does not answer the question 
as to persons not backward in that caste. The difliculty 
in adopting caste as a sole criterion (assuming. as- a 
whole it is socially and educationally backward) — is 
that some people in that caste who are socially and 


educationally advanced. may get, the benefit of 
backwardness. 


Hridaya Narain vy. Mohd, Sharif® dealt with the 
main constitutional questions relating to the validity 
93, Jd. at 1014-15," _ a 
“) For High Court cases which consilered “Caste” as’ a synonym 

in ool: See State of Kerala v. R. Tach, AAR. 1064 Kee 
%, ALR. 1968 Pat. 296. 





of section 49M of the Bihar Tenancy Act and notifica- 
tion Nos, A/T-1015/55-1091-R, dated the 7th Feb- 
ruary, 1956, of the Government of Bihar, describing 
Hajams as a backward community. 


he Patna High Court held that the counsel for the 
uppellant had not been able to produce any material 
tor holding that Hajams (Hindu and Muslims) were 
not socially and educationally backward, On the other 
hand, the Court relicd on Mr. P. C. Roy Choudhry’s 
Gagetteer of Darbhahga District, at page 86, whercin 
it Was pointed out: 


“The incidence of literacy among them 
uppears to be very low but a few of them who are 
educated have taken up other professions also.” 


Their educational backwardncss was thus beyond 
question. Socially also, there was no data to show 
tng they were not backward. Hence there was no 
ground for striking down the notification for the sole 
reason that the classes hud been described by their 
caste name. : 


8, C. Swain vy. Secy. W. & T. Deptt.” involved 
challenge to the government order for leasing out of 
the road-side lands to the Express Highway No. 1 for 
agricultural and piscicultural purposes temporarily, on 
annual basis to landicss Harijans preference being given 
to the Fishing Cooperative Socicties of the landless 
Harijans. 


It was contended that Harijans did not come under 
the Scheduled Castes enumerated under the Constitu- 
tion. Unless Harijans come under the category of 
“any socially and educationally backward classes of 
citizens’, the order would be a violation of article 15 
on the ground of discrimination based on caste as it 
was. Further, there was no evidence nor was there 
any presumption that Harijans as a class were socially 
and educationally backward. 


The court held that there was no caste as ‘Harijans’. 
There is no definition of ‘Harijan’ at any place. This 
term is of recent origim—towards the middle of 1920s. 
the father of which was Mahatma Gandhi, According 
to the Lexicon (Bhashakosh) the caste Hindu who 
kioked down upon the non-caste Hindus took some 
of the castes as untouchables and that comprised this 
vategory. So Harijans are people of those castes whom 
the non-Harijans. or the caste-Hindus or Sabarna- 
Hindus viewed as untouchables. It follows, therefore, 
that Aaurijans is not a caste but a conglomeration of 
people of different castes who were taken to be un- 
touchables by the Sabarna-Hindus. The argument, 
therefore, that a classification like Harijan was based 
gn caste, was not correct. The term, ‘Harijan’ carried 
with it something more than the concept of a caste. 
‘The interveners in the instant writ petition had averred 
in the aflidavit that the Harijans were landless labourers 
cultivating the lands of others and had formed a society 
to evolve ways and means Tor their employment, The 

ourt found the evidence sufficient to infer that the 
Tarijans belonged ta backward classes. The court 


— 


4, ALR. 1974 Orina IIS. 
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“as final the state’s avarment 


also went a step further adding that it could — take 
judizial netice of the fact that they were backward 
socially and economically. The court upheld — the 
goyernment order. 7 oe 

In State of A.P, v. P. Sagar* however, the Supreme 
Court invalidated the castewise classification made by 
the State on the basis that the State had failed to 
specify the criteria on which it had made that classifica- 
tion. Orders of the Government of Andhra Pradesh 
regulating admission to Medical colleges and making 
reservation for socially and educationally backward 
Classes were challenged. In the instant case- Justice 
Shah on behalf of the Supreme Court refused to accept 
in the affidavit and 
observed :— 


When a dispute is raised before a court that 
a particular law which is inconsistent wilh the 
guarantee against discrimination is valid on the - 
plea that it is permitted under cl. (4) of Article 15, 
the assertion by the state that the officers or the 
State had taker into consideration the criteria 
which had been adopted by the courts or 
that the authorities had acted in good faith in 
determining the socially and educationally back- 
ward class of citizens would not be sufficient to 
sustain such claim ..... . By merely asserting that 
the law was made after full consideration of the 
relevant evidence and criteria which have a bearing 
thereon, and was within the exception, the juris- 
diction of the courts to determine whether by 
making the law a fundamental right has been 
infringed is nof excluded. : 


The Supreme Court in this case upheld the decision 
of the Andhra Pradesh High Court in P. Sagar v. State 
of Andhra Pradesh” and agreed with the latter's view 
that no enquiry or investigation had been made by 
the state government before preparing the list of back- 
ward)classes cnumerated in the government order and 
the State had placed ne material before the Court on 
the basis of which the list was prepared. 


Shah J. further pointed out that the expression ‘class’ 
meant a homogenous section of the people grouped 
together because of certain likeness or common traits . 
and who are identifiable by some common attributes 
such as status, rank, occupation, residence in a locality, 
race, religion, and the like. In determining whether a 
particular section forms a class, caste could not be 
excluded altogether. But in the determination cf a 
class a test solely based upon the caste or conumunity 


‘would not also be accepted. Parliament by amending 


the Constitution and enacting clause (4) attempted to 
balance as against the right of cquality of citizens, the 
special necessities of the weaker sections of the people, 
by allowing a provision to be made for their adyance- 
ment. Reiterating Balaji principles, the judge said that 
the critcrion must not be based solely on religion, 
race, caste, sex or place of birth and the backwardness 


fete nee one. 








7 ALR. 1968 S.C. 1379. 
ees Ml. iu 1384, 
8 A.LR. 1968 AP, 165, 


being social and cducational must be similar to the 
backwardness from which the Scheduled Castes and 
the Scheduled Tribes suffer. 


In the Sagar case the Supreme Court had a good 
opportunity to remove the gloss put cn Balaji and 
Chitralekha cases by Rajendran decision. But what 
the court has done in Sagar was to invalidaic castewise 
classification of backward citizens without  distin- 
guishing Rajendran. Further, certain observations of 
the Court in Sagar tend to make the confusion more 
confounded by quoting two contradictory statements 


from Chitralekha and Rajendran respectively. From 
Chitralekha : 
The juxtaposition of the expression 


“backward -classes” and “Scheduled Caste”: in 
Article 15(4) also leads us to a_ reasonable 
inference tha: the expression “Classes” is. not 
synonymous with castes.” 


From Rajendran : 


“But it must not be torgotten that a caste 1s 
also a class of citizen.” 


After quoting the above two statements the Court 
concluded that Rajendran “makes no departure from 
the earlier causes”.” The -way to reconcile the two. 
cases--Rajendran and Sagar—is that in the former 
“castes” classified ac “backward” were classified on 
. the basis of their backwardness and not because they 
were “castes” as such and the state had produced 
evidence in support of the’ classification made by it, 
but in Sagar the state bad failed to produce evidence 
in support of its order. 


Next came the decision of the Supreme Court.in 
4. Pariakarumpan vy. State of Tamil. Nadu™ Ip this 
decision unitwise distribution of seats for the Medical 
Colleges was invalidated as violative of articles 14 
and 15, Nevertheless, reservation of 41% of the 
seats for backward classes in Medical Colleges of the 
State vi Tamil Nadu, was held to be valid and the 
lisi of backward classes prepared on the basis of caste 
was‘ approved as valid on the authority of the decision 
in Rajendran. Jusiice Hegde, on behalf of the Court, 
though cited Balaji and Chitralekha to the effect that 
cusle may be considered as a relevant factor in the 
ictermination of the backward classes, proceeddd to 
observe that, “A caste has always been recognised as 
uu class”. For this preposition he relied on the authority 
of Rajendran that the classification of backward classes 
wn the ‘tasis of caste is within the purview of article 
15(4) if those castes are shown to be socially and 
educationatly ‘backward. He also: referred to the 


veport of the Backward Classes Commission (Kaka . 


Kalelkaur Commission) appointed by the President 
under article 340 of the Constitution on the primacy 
of “Custe” in determining the backwardness ‘prevalent 


8 Chitradel ha Mt 1B29 queen Saran st 1383, 
NO Ralendran at WE. qu ted us Sagar at 1a83 
8 Sagar at Fa8s, 

4 AER. 1971 S.C) 2303. 
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in the Indian Society. The'list of backward classes 
impugned in this case was the same as that in the 
Rajendran case wherein certain castes were classified 
as socially and educationaily backward on the basis 
of occupations pursued by them. As stated already 
Rajendrar’ was referred to as authority for the decision 
in this case. The court further added that the peti- 
tioners had also not discharged their onus to prove 
that the reservation for backward classes made was 
not in accotdance with article 15(4). 


In the instani case candidates of backward classes 
had sccured about 50% of the seats in the general 
pool. There‘ore, the judge also impressed on the state 
the need to revise the list. of backward classes in the 
light cf progress made by such classes socially and 
educationally." 


The reservation of 41 per cent for backward classes. 
Scheduled Crstes and Scheduled Tribes. was held to 
be not. excessive. 


In. Sardool Singit v, Medical College” petitioners 
who were candidates and who had been refused 
admission to medical colleges in the state of Jammu 
-and Kashmir challenged the admission of some of the 
respondent candidates on the basis that such adimiss‘ons 
were not permissible. under articles 14, 15 and 29 of 
the “Constitution. 


Reservation for the Scheduled Castes and Other 
backward classes were made in the following manner : 


(a) Permanent Resident Scheduled Caste 5%¢ 


‘(b) Permanent residents of Ladakh District 2% 


Among other things, it was contended that reserva- 
“tion for persons belonging .to Ladakh or to the 
« Scheduled Castes. was also not proper. This argument, 
was rejected because article 15(4) specifically autho- 
rises. the State .to make special provisions for the 
advancement of socially and educationally backward 
classes of citizens of members of the Scheduled Castes. 
In the instant case the Government had indicated the 
data on the ‘basis of which it reached the conclusion 
that members belonging to the district of Ladakh and 
those belonging to the Scheduled Castes were backward 
classes of citizens. The materials on the basis of 
which the notification of the. government was passed 
had not been challenged. nor had it been shown to 
the satisfaction of the court that persons coming from 
Ladakh were not backward. The High Court relied 
on (P. Rajendran V. State of Madras) wherein reser- 
vation on the, ground that certain candidates belonged 
to a particular district which was backward was upheld; 
provided the reservation was not made purely on the 
basis of the-place of birth. 1 this connection the 
judge said ‘that Ladakh was only one of the districts 
of the State and ihe citizens belonging te that area 
had been dechired by the Government to be socially 
aml educationally backward so as ta come within the 
pratection given by Art. 15(4) of the Constitution of 


Wb at OA, 
8, ATR. 1970 L&K. 45, 


fudi®. ‘Thus, the reservation made by the Government 
tur gandidates from the Ladakh district and members 
of the Scheduled Custés was held to be valid and could 
not Pe struck down us being violative of articles 14, 
15 ar 29 of the Constitution. 


As a sequel to the Supreme Court decision in the 
Sagar case the Andhra Pradesh Government set up a 
Backward Classes Commission to. determine criteria 
: adopted in classifying backward classes in the 

of Andhra Pradesh, The Commission was 
rcyujred to investigate and determine the . various 
matitrs regarding the preparation of list of backward 
classes for providing reservation in educational 
instilutions und also for appointment for posts in 
govetnment service. The Commission submitted its 
report in 1970 to the Government and recommended 
a list of 92 classes, which in its opinion were socially 
and jeducationally backward for whom _ reservations 
havelto be made. With respect to social backwardness 
the Commission after making an exhaustive study 
through questionnaries and personal visits, of the trade 
or ogcupations, carried on by the persons concerned 
und other allied matters, indicated that only those 
belonging to a caste or community who have tradi- 
tionally followed unclean and undignified occupation 
could be grouped under the classification’ of backward 
clisses. It particularly: referred to the general poverty 
of thy class, the occupations of the class of people the 
natufe of which js considered inferior or unclean or 
undignified or unremunerative or which does not carry, 
influ¢nce or power and caste in relation to Hindus. 





Ag regards educational backwardness the Commis- 
sion took into account the fact that the average student 
population in classes X and XI in the State worked 
out to about 4.55 per thousand. On this basis, . it 
concluded that communities whose student population 
in those classes is well below the state average, 
have to be considered as educationally - backward. 
The Commission recommended 30% of seats “ta 
persqnas belonging to backward classes. On the basis 
of uk Report of the Commission, the Government of 
Andhra Pradesh accepted the following — criteria 
recommended by the Commission : ; 


(i) ‘The general poverty of the class or com- 
munity as a whole. 

(ii) Occupation of the class of people the nature 

of which must be inferior or unclean or. 

undignified and unremunerative or one which 

docs not carry. influence or power. 


(iii) Caste in relation to Hindus. 
(iv) Educational backwardness. 


The state government by G.O, No. 1793/Educalion 
of September, 1970 made a reservation of 25 per cent 
of the seats in the Medical colleges for backward classes 
enumerated therein on the basis of the report of the 
Backward Classes Commission. The reservation for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes was 14% and 
4%  cespéctively. Thus, the total reservation 
war 43%... 
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This order was chalcuged in the High Court of 
Andhra Pradesh® which invalidated it, on the basis 
that the Comnuiission hud classified groups as backward 
classes mainly on the basis of caste which was contrary 
to the principle evolved in the Balaji case by the 
Supreme Court. On appeal the Supreme Court 
speaking through Justice Vaidialingam reversed — the 
High Court decision in State of AP. v. Balaram™ and 
upheld the Andhra Pradesh Backward Classes Com- 
mission’s determination of social and educational pack- 
wardness. He surveyed the salient recommendations 
of the Commission and held that if a caste was wholly 
socially and educationally backward, its inclusion In 


‘the backward classes by their caste name -was nwt. 


violative of article 15(4). He also observed : 


it should not also be missed that a caste is 
_ulso a class of citizens and that a caste as such 
may be socially and educationally backward. If 
after ecllecting the necessary data it is found 
that the caste as a whole. is socially and educa- 
tionally backward, in our opinion, the reservation 
made of such persons will have to be upheld not- 
withstanding the fact that a few individuals in 
that group may be both socially and educationally 
above the general average. There is no gainsaying 
the fact that there are mumerous castes in the 
country which sare socially and educationally 
backward and therefore 4 suitable provision will 
have to be made by the State .as charged in 
Article 15(4) to safeguard their interest. 


The Court referred with approval its observation in 
the earlier case of 'Triloki Nath v. State of Jammu and 
Kashmir® on the scope of article 16(4) relating te 


_teservation for backward classes in public employment. 


Yn that case the Court held that the members of an 
eftire, caste or community may in the social, economic 
and educational scale of values, at a given time, be 
backward and may be on that account be treated us 
backward classes, but that is not because they are 
members of a caste or community, but because they 
form a class. Therefore, assuming that a list of back- 
ward classes is based exclusively on caste, if it is clear 
from the niaterials and reasons given by the state that 
the entire casie is socially and educationally backward, 
its inclusion. in the list of backward classes is not 
unconstitutjonal. 


_. However tn State of U.P. v. Pradip Tandon® involv- 

ing reservation of seats in the medical colleges of U.P. 

for hill, Uttarkhand and rural areas, Chief Justice Ray, 

on behalf of the Supreme Court, emphasised that the 

use of prohibited grounds of discrimination sych as 

race, religion or caste for purpose of determining social 

and educational backwardness would stullify the pro- 

hibition of discrimination:on those grounds in article 
15(1). In view of this prohibition in article’ 15(1) 
16, WPL Nes. 6090 of 1970. 221 Of 197L and $43 of 
dated 13-5-1971 (Andhia Pradesh). 

. ALR. 1977 §.C, 1375. 

8. fd. at 1398-1396, 

ALR. 1969 S.C. 1. 

AJR. 1978 $.C. 563, 
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and the emphasis on class¢s in article .15(4), “The 
socnilly and educationally backward classes of citizens 
ure groups other than groups bused ou caste’. the 
further said that classes of citizens meant a homoge- 
ncous group of people with sor.v common trails and 
who arc identifiable by some common attributes. The 
homogencity of the class of citizens is social and edu- 
cational backwardness. He emphasised the econonir 
clement in backwardness : 


Backwardness is judged by economic basis 
that each region has its own measurable possi- 
bilities for the maintenance of human numbers, 
standards of living and fixed property. From an 
economic point of view the classes of citizens are 
backward when they do not make effective use of 
resources." 


‘The facts of this were : There were in all 758 seats 
in the six medical colleges of Uttar Pradesh. Of those 
26 had been allotted for nominees of fhe’ Union 
Government. The remaining 732 seats were io be 
filled up by the combined pre-Medical list. By different 
orders issued by the State Government a number of 
seats were reserved for various classes : 


(i) Girl candidates 20% 
(ii) Candidates from rural areas 12% 
(iii) Candidates from hil areas 3% 
(iv) Candidates from) Unarkhand 
Division 3% 
(v) Candidates belonging to Scheduled 
Castes Th 


(vi) Candidates belonging 40 scheduled 


Castes from rural areas: and = -3% 
(vii) Candidates belonging to Scheduled 
Tribes | 1% 
Total 


49% 





Consequently, 368 seats remained as general scats 
which. amounted to’ 51% of the total number of seats 
operto the Test : 


On challenge before the Allahabad High Court, the 
Court in Subhash Chandra v. State of U.P." upheld the 
reservation, With regard to reservation for candidates 


Id. at S67, 


4 ALLER, 1973 All. 295 decided on 27-10-1972, However in 
Dilip Kumar vy. Government of U.P. AAR. 1973 ‘All 392 
(decided on 31-1-1973), the Allahabad High Court quashed 
the reservition in favour of candidates from hill and carat 
areas. Though there was justification fur reservation of 
candidates from Urtarkhand, the some could not be said 
of reservation for hill areas other than Uderkhand and 
rural areas. Apparently. Sarish Chander decision was nt 
even referred to by the Court in Dillp Kumar which invited 
the caustic comment of the Supreme Court in + Pradip 
Tundon’s case in the fc lowing manner. : 


“his desirvble from the point of view of judicial 
propriety. to refer to earlier decisions of the same High 
Court. ALR. 1975 S.C. 563 at 565” 
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‘determining social and educational 


from rural areas, hill areas and Uttarkhand division, 
the court staicd that the citizens of those areas fornsed 
socially and educationally backward class of citizens, 
49 per cent reservation was held to be not excessive. 
On appeal to the Supreme Court in the Pradip Tandon 
case“ Chief Justice Ray upheld reservations in medical 
colleges for persons from hill and Uttarkhand areas 
in U.P. He felt that abscnce of means of communica- 


‘tions, techhical development and educational facilities 


kept the poor and illiterate people in those remote-and 
sparsely populated areas backward. 


Chief Justice Ray, however, invalidated reservation 
of seais in medical colleges for rural areas. He 
repudiated the argument of the Attorney-General that 
poverty was one of the elements in determining social 
backwardness. ‘The proposition that rural population 
was poor and urban population was not, was not sub- 
stantiated by facts. He said that the rural population 
consisting of 80 per cent of the total population of 
U.P. was heterogencous in character and that not all 
of them were socially and educationally backward. 
“Population cannot be a class by itself. Rural clement 
does not make it a class”. The poor marks obtained 
by the rural candidates was not a valid criterion for 
backwardness. 
The admission of 85 candidates from rural areas into 
the medical colleges in the instant case bore testimony 
of the high standards of education in rural areas. 
Also, the special need for doctors in rural areas did 
not render all the people in those arcas backward. 
As the criterion of place of birth in rural areas 
made the “basic qualification” it was held that the 
classification violated article 15(1). 


Chief Justice Ray also held that the onus of proof 
was on the State to establish that “the reservations 
are for socially and cducationally backward classes”. 
This amounted to a repudiation of the rule in Rajendran 
and Balram cases which required the petitioners to 
prove that an entire caste group classified as backward 
was not backward-——a very difficult burden to discharge 
particularly in cases when the State does. not state the 
criteria it has employed in the classification of social 
and educational backward classes. 


The Supreme Court in this case partly upheld 
(reservations in respect of hill and Uttarkhand areas) 
and partly reversed (reservations in respect of rural 
areas) the Allahabad High Court judgement in Subhash 
Chandra v. State af U.P." 


Another Supreme Court decision of recent vintage 
was K. S. Juyasree v. State of Kerala* an cff-shoot of 
the acceptance of the recommendations of, the Kerala 
Backward Classcs Commission (Kumara Pillai Com- 
mission) by the Kerala Government. This Commission 
Was set up in 1964 and it submitted its report in 1965. 
The Commission adopted a means-cum-caste/com- 
munity test (application of income test within the 


4% Supra note 40. 

, A.LR. 1975 S.C. 563 at 568. 
4, ALR. 1973 All. 295. 

© ALR. 1976 S.C. 2381, 
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backward classes) and recommended that people in 
Kerala who are members of families which have an 
gate income of less than Rs. 4,200 per annum 
all sources and which belong to caste or com- 
murities stated in Appendix VIH, constitute backward 
cl Kerala Government agreed with the Com- 
mission’s recommendations but raised the financial 
ceilifig initially to Rs. 6,000 and subsequently to 
Rs. 10,000. Those government orders were challenged 
in Kerala High Court. In Shameem vy. Medical 
College, Trivandram,” the single Judge quashed the 
government order holding that irrespective of their 
economic status all families from the backward classes 
wer¢ entitled to protective discrimination as “the test 
of poverty cannot be the determining factor of social 
backwardness”. The ceiling of Rs. 6,000 was also 
held} to be arbitrary. However, on appeal, the Division 
Benth of the same High Court in State of Kerala v. 
Kristna Kumari* reversed the decision of the Single 
Ben¢h and upheld the government’s order. The High 
Court held that economic backwardness plays a part 
i ial and educational backwardness. So poverty 
nomic standard is a relevant factor, In the view 
of the Chief Justice Nair : 








" 


The real question is, should a social and 
educational backwarduess of the castes resulting 
from historical reasons be perpctual and the 
castes as a whole treated as socially and educa- 
tionally backward even if there is a group of 
persons in the castes who are not socially and 
educationally backward. Should all the members 
of such a community always remain backward... 
The communities described in Appendix VIN to 
the Report as such therefore do not lose a single 
seat that had been reserved for them earlier before 
the present Report of the Commission had been 
accepted by the order of the Government. The 
Competition is between the more advanced section 
of the castes and the less advanced. 





Court felt that the Commission had material 
© it to conclude that those among the castes who 
were] economically better off were not socially back- 
ward. The Court also felt that it was not for it to 
the quantum of evidence before the Commission 
or substitute its own view for that of the Commission 
in this matter. 













Supreme Court in Javasree v. State of Kerala" 
upheld the decision of the Kerala High Court. Chief 


: epee ean Titirel Wiedeceets 
7, AER, 1976 Ker. 54. See also however, Lailt Chacke v. 
fate, ALR. 1967 Ker. 124, involving a challenge to the 
eans-cum-caste test formulated by the Kumara Pillai 
ommission. In this case, the petitioner, a Nair boy 
hose father’s annual income was less than Rs. 6,000/- 
Nenged the reservation on the ground that members of 
Ezhava community, the income cf whose families is 
low Rs. 6,000/- had been treated as backward class. 
f income were the criterion for classifying backward 
lasses, he was entitled for reservation, Rejecting his 
laim, Justice Mathew (as he then was) held that the identi- 
ation of backward classes was a complex question. 
Several factors came into play Jt was not on the basis of 
income alone that the issue was determined. 


TLR. 1976 Ker. 54. 
. ALR. 1976$.C. 2381. 
S/7 BA/81--18 
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Justice Ray held that neither caste nor pore would 
be the sole determining factor of social backwardness. 
He upheld the validity of the impugned order on the 
basis that the classification made by it was based not 
on income but social and educational backwardness. . 
He also declared that a classification based only on 
poverty was not logical. 


In reality the classification in the instant case was 
made on the ground of poverty. The test of poverty 
was based on the income. The purpose of classifi- 
cation was to group the backward castes listed by the 
Commission into more affluent and Iess affluent on 
the basis of certain income limit and to deny protective 
discrimination to the former group. This is clearly 


brought out by Chief Justice Nair in Krishna Kumari’s 
case: 


The idea in making the reservation is to 
give the members of such caste or community 
an equal opportunity with those who are treated 
as socially and economically advanced classes 
of the society. If a group in those castes/ 
communities were able to advance socially and 
educationally and economically to make reserva- 
tions for them would be to deprive the chances 
of the really socially and educationally backward 
classes of people in those communities/castes.™ 


The basis of the proportion of population of back- 
ward classes, scheduled castes and scheduled ‘:ribes 
to the total population of the State of Maharashtra in 
fixing the quantum of reservation for admission to 
Medical Colleges in the State and the provision for 
cattying forward of vacant reserved seats of one 
sub-group to the other group were challenged in 
S. G, Pandit v. State™ 


Rules framed by the Government-of Maharashtra 
for admission to Government Medical Colleges in the 
state were challenged by the petitioner who sought 
admission in B. J. Medical College in Poona and was 
tefuscd admission following the rules. 


Rules were : 


Admissions are granted once a year only at the 
Medical Colleges in the beginning of the academic 
year. Exccpt the seats for the nominees of the 
Government of India and the seats of the B. J. Medical 
College, Poona and Miraj Medical College, Miraj all 
the seats at each medical college are earmarked for 
the students of the universities 10 which the particular 
medical college is affiliated. 


Rule 4(d) provided as follows : 

The percentage of seats reserved at each edical 
College will be : ae 

Categories Percentage of reservation 


1. Scheduled Castes and Nav Budhas 13 per cent 
converted from Scheduled Castes. 


© AER. 1976 Ker. 54at60. 
% AT.R. 1972 Bom, 243, 





2. Scheduled tribes including those 7 per cent 
outside specified areas. 

3. Denotified tribes and nomadic 4 per cent 
tribes. 

4, Other Backward Classes. 10 per cent 


Reserved seats remaining vacant in any of the above 
groups for want of students in that group should go 
to other groups even if the percentage in a particular 
group exceeds the percentage prescribed for that group 
provided that the total percentage of the seats does 
not exceed 34 per cent of the total seats for backward 
classes. These seats should go to the members of the 
general public only when backward class students from 
any of the above mentioned group are not available to 
fill up the seats. The above percentage should be 
inclusive of the numbers of students who get admission 
on merit and should not be in addition thereto, 


One ground which was urged by the petitioner was 
that the reservations made for the scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes and backward classes on the basis 
of the proportion of these communities to the 
population of the State, as stated in the affidavit filed 
by the State, was irrational, and further that the 
classification of the other backward classes on the 
basis of castes was illegal. He contended that the 
provision in rule 4(d) that the reserved seats remain- 
ing vacant in any of the reserved group for want of 
students in that group should go to the other groups 
of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes and backward 
classes, was also unworkable and irrational. 


The High Court found no substance in any of those 
contentions. It was possible that some other mode 
of reserving the seats might be adopted, but it could 
not be said that the basis of the proporticks of 
population adopted by the Government of Maharashtra 
in reserving seats for scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes and other backward classes on the basis of the 
Jast census was in any manner unreasonable. The 
court relied on the Balaji case and applying the 
principles enunciated therein to the facts of the present 
case, found that the Government had adopted an 
objective and just test for determining the proportion 
of seats to be reserved in the medical colleges. 


The petitioner furtner submitted that since the rest 
of the population of the State was not concerned with 
the Shivaji and Poona Universities, it was illogical to 
adopt the basis of the proportion of those communities 
to the entire population of the whole State in 
determining the proporticn of seats to be reserved in 
medical colleges in the areas of Shivaji and Poona 
Universities. The court found nothing illogical in it. 
Reservation was permitted under Art. 15( 4) for the 
backward classes. perhaps there was no better basis 
for such reservation than the proportion of the 
population of the backward classes to the whole 
population of the State. It would he totalh 
unreasonable to expect the State to take a separate 
Census of the backward classes population only of 
the areas of the two universities or of each of the 
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Universities in the whole State. The contention of 
the petitioner that the rest of the population of the 
State was not interested in the admissions of the 
medical colleges at those two Universities had ta be 
tejected because the Government of Maharashtra was 
justified in adopting a uniform rule of reservation in 
respect of all parts of the State; and if it had adopted 
a uniform rule on the basis of the population, there 
was nothing in it which was irrational or was hit by 
Article 14 or 15. 


It was further contended that the reservation of the 
seats to students of these communities was also vitiated 
by the fact that they were qualified to apply for 
admission even if they got 40 per cent marks as against 
the minimum of 45 per cent prescribed for other 
students and thereby the Government instead of 
advancing the backward communities was encouraging 
them to be less advanced than the others. This 
argument ignored the very purpose for which 
Article 15(4) was enacted. One of the ways by 
which the conditions of backward classes could. be 
ameliorated is to make students, who get even some- 
what lower marks, to be eligible for admission to 
medical colleges; and this must be considered as a 
measure in advancement of these backward 
communities. . 


Similarly, the contention of the petitioner that the 
rule of carrying forward the vacant seats in a particular 
group to the groups in the backward classes was 
unworkable, had no merit because, Rule 4(d) was 
very practical and reasonable and easy of application. 
The four groups mentioned in the rule are “socially 
and educationally backward classes of citizens and 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes”. Under the 
tule 34 per cent seats wete reserved for all the four 

‘oups together and within the said 34 per cent seats, 
urther a special provision was made for filling up 
vacant seats reserved for any one or more of the four 
groups by throwing them open to students belonging 
to the remaining groups. All the four groups formed 
one category of socially and educationally backward 
citizens and they were to be given preference, There- 
fore, provisions were made for filling up vacant seats 
among the seats reserved for them. The sub-division 
into the four groups was made obviously only to 
allocate the reservation to the four groups falling under 
the one category of sccially and educationally back- 
ward citizens so that the comparatively brighter 
students in one group may not keep out the students 
of the other groups. This was permissible under 
Art. 15(4) of the Constitution and consistent with 
Art. 46 which requires the State “to promote with 
special care the educational and economic interests of 
the weaker section of the people, and in particular, 
of the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes”. The 
petitioner could not, therefors, challenge Rule 4(d) 
on the basis that after reserving scats for each of the 
groups, it further made specia! provision for the benefit 
of those groups by throwing open the vacant seats in 
one group for students of the other groups ar on the 
srounds that vacant seats in any of the fonr froups 
should be thrown open to all students on merit without 
making them again available to students helonging to 
the said groups. ; 


L.} Quantum of Reservation: When Excessive ? 





¢ quantum of reservation to be made is primarily 
atter for the state to decide. However, it should 
be excessive. What is the limit? The Supreme 
Court in Balaji’s case™ while striking down 68 per cent 
total reservation in favour of Backward Classes, 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes aptly observed 
that a special provision envisaged by Article 15(4) 
must be within reasonable limits. The interests of 
weaker sections of society which are to be protected 
by the state have to be adjusted vith the interest of 
the community as a whole. The adjustment of those 
competing claims is a complex task but, 


if under the guise of making special previ- 
aon, 7 state reserves practically all the seats 
avai ble........ that clearly would be sub- 
veruig the object of Art. 15(4). In this 
matter again, we are reluctant to say 
definitely what would be a proper provision 
to maake speaking generally and in a broad 
way a special provision, should be less than 
50 per cent, how much less than 50 per cent 
would depend upon the relevant prevailing 
circumstances in each case. 


Accordingly. the Court held’ that reservation of 
4% per cent made by the impugned order of the Mysore 
joverament was violative of Article 15(4) and as 
ch was “a fraud on the constitutional power 
onferred on the State”. 


A scheme providing for excessive reservation | in 
avout of Harijans, Adivasis and backward classes in 
‘the disposal of riverbed lands was challenged in 
Mahyabhai Chaturbhais v. State“, A Government 
ircular had regulated the disposal of riverbed lands 
© certain groups of people to the exclusion of others 
fter cancellation of the existing order regarding. the 
isposal of such lands by public auction. The priority 
‘or disposal of such lands were : 








(i) Bona fide agricalturists of the village holding 
not less than 5 acres, preference will he 
given to Harijans, Adivasis and Backward 
Classes people. 


Holders of land adjoining Bez Bhatha lands 
holding Jand Jess than 16 acres and who in 
the collector's opinion have a genuine need 
of additional lands for maintenance of their 
families infer se preference in this case also 
will be as per (i) above. 


Co-operative farming societies of Harijans, 
Adivasis and Backward Class persons, 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) Co-operative farming socicty consisting of 
landless labourers or small holders. 


Any of the priority holders under the Water 
Land Rules. 


The Gujarat High Court held that the effect of 
hose clauses was not to make a special provision for 


7 ALR. 1963 S.C. 649. 
‘8 fd at 663. 
$60 OVF Guj. L.R. 386 (1970) 
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small land holders or landless people who need the 
land for their maintenance and who could not bid at 
the public auction as against rich people. The whole 
classification was based on two essential principles—~ 
that the individual would be excluded both by co- 
operative society and by an individual member of 
Harijans, Adivasis and Backward class people. The 
state did not produce any list even though the State 
had been given proper opportunity to file an additional 
affidavit of persons who were regarded as backward 
class people and for whose benefit this reservation was 
sought to be made. There was, therefore, no material 
whatever tc indicate the category of “backward class 
people” as understood in the relevant Government 
Resolution. Besides, the reservation was so excessive 
as in cases of Harijans, Adivasis and Backward Class 
people that they would completely exclude bona fide 
agriculturists having no land or having landless than 
5 acres who would have fallen otherwise under the 
first category of priority holders. Almost all the 
100 per cent land would go to those Harijans, Adivasis 
and Backward persons and the reservation would cease 
to be a reservation within the meaning of Article 15(4). 
The Government order was held to be unconstitutional. 


Excessive reservation in favour of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes in the settlement of ganja shops 
was struck down by the Patna High Court in Abdul 
Latiff v. Sfate.* The Bihar government had issued the 
following guidelines for the settlement of ga):ia shops 
in fayour of the Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe 
applicants by an order of 20th August, 1958. 


(i) Intimation to be given to the Department 
of social welfare who would give due 
publicity among the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. 


When there are several candidates for an 
excise shop out of whom one is a Scheduled 
Caste or Scheduled Tribe candidate who is 
suitable, the settlement should be made not 
by lot but by offering to that applicant. 


(ii) 


If there are more than one 
Scheduled Caste or Scheduled Tribe 
candidates, settlement is to be done by Jot 
among such suitable candidates and the 
winner would get the shop. 


Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe 
candidates should not be rejected except 
after careful consideration of the matter, 


(iii) 


(iv) 


The application of petitioner, who was one among 
the 39 applicants, was rejected and he applied for a 
writ in the High Court of Patna for quashing the 
government order incorporating the guidelines. 


The court held that Article 15(4) was not an 
independent or substantive enactment but was an 
exception or a qualification to the main guarantee 
under Article 15(1). Therefore, it was not possible 
to interpret Article 15(4) in such a manner as to 
destory or nullify the guarantee under Article 15(1). 
it was because the interest of the society as a whole 
was served by promoting the advancement of the 


ALR. 1964 Par. 393, 


suitable ~ 


weaker elements of that society that Article 15(4) 
authorises special provision to be made. 


The net effect of the government’s order was to 
exclude candidates from all other communities in 
situations where there was a single candidate belonging 
to Scheduled Custes or Scheduled Tribes. This 
amounted to 100 per cent reservation which was not 
warranted under Article 15(4). 


Ill. No Degrees of Backwardness among the Backward 
Classes 


The question whether it is constitutionally per- 
missible to sub-classify the backward classes on the 
basis of relative backwardness came up for decision 
in Balaji’s case*. In that case the Mysore Govern- 
ment’s order of 1962 had divided the backward classes 
into two categories, namely (i) Backward classes and 
(ii) More Backward Classes. Out of 50 per cent 
fixed as the quota for backward classes 28 per cent 
was fixed for backward classes and 22 per cent for 
more backward classes. The Supreme Court held that 
such sub-classification of the backward classes was 
unconsttitutional under Article 15(4). In effect Article 
15(4) makes special provision for the really backward 
classes in making two categories of backward classes, 
the Order in substance had devised measures for the 
benefit of all the classes who were less advanced com- 
futed to the most advanced classes in the State. The 
upshot of the method adopted by the Order was that 
nearly 90 per cent of the population was treated as 
backward. This case is authority for the proposition 
that the concept of backwardness is not relative in the 
sense that classes which are backward in relation to 
the most advanced classes should be included in it. 


The Mysore High Courtt in Ramakrishna Singh v. 
State of Mysore” (pre-Balaji decision) held that the 
list of backward classes including 95 per cent of the 
population of the state was a “fraud” on the Constitu- 
tion because it excluded communities who represented 
five per cent of the population. This was more a dis- 
crimination against the excluded class of population 
than a provision for the backward classes. Besides 
it was a provision not for socially and educationally 
backward classes, but for the classes who were com- 
Py backward to the most advanced classes. 

is was not warranted under Article 15(4). 


IV. No Prohibition on Backward Classes 10 Compete 
With Others 


In V. Raghuramulu v. State of Andhra Pradesh® 
(a pre-Balaji decision) the applicants belonging to 
backward classes applied for admission to Medical 
Colleges. They were interviewed but were not selected 
on the basis that a maximum of 15 per cent of the 
total number of seats allotted for the backward classes 
was exhsusted by the other applicants from backward 
classes who secured higher marks than the petitioners, 
though in fact they got higher marks than the two 
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candidates who were selected for the seats thrown | 
open for general competition. The two candidates 
challenged the selection as violative of Articlcs 15 and 
29 (2). 


Chief Justice K. Subba Rao (as he then was) 
invalidated the reservation on a maximum percentage 
basis for the backward classes on the ground that such 
a provision would not be for the advancement of the 
backward classes. On the other hand, if a maximum 
is fixed, instead of providing for the advancement of 
those classes in the contingency visualised above, it 
would retard their progress; for students of those 
classes who secure more marks than students who 
compete for the general seats and get less marks than 
students belonging to their classes, would not get seats. 
To this extent the order of the government would be 
in excess of the power conferred on it under clause (4) 
and, therefore, could not affect the fundamental rights 
of the citizens whether they belonged to the backward 
classes or not. 


The Court suggested that the rule may be modified 
by substituting the words “minimum of 15 per cent” 
for the words “maximum of 15 per cent”. 


In P. Sudarshan v. State of Andhra Pradesh* 
(a pre-Balaji decision) which involved similar facts 
as the Raghuramulu case Chief Justice Subba Rao 
holding such government order invatid as violative ot 
Article 29(2) pointed out that the rule should be 
evolved in such a manner as to protect the interests 
of students of the backward classes without simul- 
taneously causing prejudice to students of other com- 
inunities. The judge suggested that this could be 
achieved by pooling all the candidates together and 
guaranteeing minimum seats for the students of back- 
ward classes. By way of illustration, if 100 applicants 
were to be admitted to the Medical College, they 
would be arranged in the order of merit and even it 
more than 15 per ccnt of the candidates belonging to 
the backward classes could be selected on mcrit alone, 
they would be selected. If they fell short of _ that 
number they would be selected to make up their 
qumber on the basis of merit inter se between them, 
though they secured less marks than boys belonging 
to other communities, ‘This process would protect 
Students of backward classes without doing any in- 
justice to the forward ones. 


In Ramakrishna Singh v, State of Mysore” (a pre- 
Ralaji decision) two orders of Mysore Government 
dated 14th May, 1959 and 22nd July, 1959 listing 
backward classes and their reservation for admission 
to professional colleges werc challenged. The list of 
backward classes included 95 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the State and ali communities and castes of the 
Hindus other than Brahmins, Banias, Kayastha and 
all the communities in the state except Anglo-Indians 
ae hiow peo been included in the list. 

© two orders had fixed 20 per cent for Schedul 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes and. 45 per cent for the 
socially and educationally backward classes and the 
aE Sa i 
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remaining 35 per cent was to be filled up on the basis 
of (merit. 


The order of 22hd July, 1959 had further sub- 
divided the listed backward classes into several cate- 
gotics and fixe:! diffcrent percentages for the reservation 
of seats. The net effect was that the persons belonging 
to each sub-group could only compete for the seats 
reserved for them ind were not eligible for the :emain- 
ing seats reserved for the backward classes. [n other 
wards they were debarred from competing for the 
remaining seats in open competition amongst the 
me¢mbers of the backward classes listed in the orders. 


The Mysore High Court (now Karnataka High 
Court) through Justice S. R. Das Gupta held that 
socially and educationally backward classes of citizens 
cdald be determined on the basis of castes. Other 
criteria such as geographical or occupational, be 
employed to determine the socially and educationally 
backward classes. 


The Court also held that it was to the extent as 
provided in Article 15(4) that the fundamental rights 
conferred upon the citizens of the state by Article 
15(1) and Article 29(2) could be abridged. If the 
reservation in question could not be justilied by the 
provisions of Article 15(4), then the same had to be 
struck down as violative of the fundamental rights of 
the citizens. The court cited with approval the deci- 
sions of the Andhra Pradesh High Court_in 
Raghuramulu v. State of A.P.“ and Sudarsan v. State 
of A.P. 


The Court disapproved of the principles applied by 
pe government in classifying the socially and educa- 
icnally backward classes in the instant case. In fact 
the 1941 census report was relicd upon to determine 
backward classes in 1959. This was not justifiable in 
he view of the court, taking into account the consider- 
ble changes that had taken place since 1941. On 

e classification of educational backwardness, the 
nglish Literacy test adopted by the State for the area 
covered by the old Mysore State was not approved by 
the court as an intelligible test for the whole of the 
New Mysore State. Further, no indication was given 
by the state on which the social backwardness of the 
communities had been determined. The classes 
grouped under the Orders must be both socially and 
educationally backward. Further, the decision of the 
listed backward classes into various sub-groups on the 
basis of the population of the community and the 
Specification of the percentage of reservation of seats 
in respect of each group was held to be unconstitutional 
because the persons of each sub-group could only 
compete for the seats reserved for that group and were 
not eligible for the remaining seats reserved for the 
backward class. Hence the notification, instcad of 
benefiting the backward classes abridged their funda- 
mental rights and could not be sustained under Article 
15(4). 


In S. A. Partha v, State of Mysore,” (a pre-Balaji 
decision) an order of the Mysore Governmem makin: 
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reservations for admission to technical and professional 
institutions based on the interim report of Dr. Nagen 
Gowda Committee to determine criteria for 
identifying the socially and educationally backward 
classes in the state was challenged. The governinent 
had fixed 22 per cent reservation for backward classes, 
15 per cent for Scheduled Castes and 3 per cent for 
Scheduled Tribes. The remaining 60 per cent were 
to be selected on the basis of open competition on 
merit alone. If any seats reserved for candidates 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes or the Scheduled 
Tribes remained unfilled the same was to be filled by 
candidates of other backward classes. 


As regards the legality of transferrinz unfilled seats 
out of the reservation made for Schedulec Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes to benefit other backward classes, 
the court said that it had to be examined in the light 
of the fundamental rights in Articles 15(i) and 29(2) 
of the Constitution. 


The Court held that when a reservation of a certain 
percentage of seats is made in favour of Scheduled 
Castes or Scheduled Tribes or other backward classes, 
they could not on the basis of their backwardness ask 
for more seats than are included in the reserved percen- 
tage. Compartmentalisation was open to objection 
from the point of view of the fundamental rights of 
both categories of citizens, namely the backward and 
the advanced classes, To prevent a member of the 
category entitled to reservation from competing in the 
general category would violate his fundamental right. 
To permit him to compete separately both in the 
reserved category as well as in the general category 
would result in the violation of the fundamental right 
of a member of the general category beyond the limits 
constitutfonally permissible fcr the protection of the 
reserved category. Hence, for a reservation of a certain 
number of percentage of seats to be constitutionally 
corcct or appropriate, it should not be in the nature 
of. compartmentalisation but in the nature of a 
guaranteed minimum in the course of a general 
competition among a!l categeries of citizens. 


Regarding the transfer of unfilled seats of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes to other backward classes, 
the court said that those three groups were three 
different categories whose classification was based on 
different indicia and the classification of other backward 
classcs might vary from time to time and with reference 
to the nature of their backwardness. Consequently, 
it was held that the allotment of seats under the 
provisions of the impugned orders in favour of other 
backward classes in excess of the 22 per cent rescrved 
for them in a manner otherwise than by open competi- 
tion is an unreasonable restraint on the fundamental 


right of other citizens and, therefore, opposed to the 
Constitution. : 


Conclusion 


Points arising out of the Analysis of Judicial Decisions 


1. The juxtaposition of socially and educationally | 
backward classes with the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in Article 15(4) and the provision 


in Article 338(3) that the references to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes were to be construed as 
including such backward classes as the President may 
by order specify on receipt of the report of the 
Commission appointed under Article 340(1) shows 
that in the matter of their backwardness they are 
comparable to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. 


2. The concept of backward classes is not relative 
in the sense that any class which is backward in 
telation to the most advanced class in the community 
must be included in it. Hence the division of back- 
ward classes into backward and more backward is 
unconstitutional. 


3. The backwardness must be both social and 
educational and not either social or educational. 


4. Article 15(4) refers to backward classes and 
not backward castes. Whe test of caste would break 
down in respect of communities which have no caste. 
In the prevalent Indian society caste, of course, is a 
relevant factor in determining social backwardness but 
it is not the sole or dominant test. In the light of 
the Jatest decision of the Supreme Court (State of 
U.P. vy. Pradip Tandon) caste is not a synonym for 
class. This case reiterated the Balaji approach. The 
socially and educationally backward classes of citizens 
are groups other than groups based on vaste. Clastes 
of citizens mean a homogenous group of people with 
some common traits and who are identifiable by some 
common attributes. The homogeneity of the class 
of citizens is social and cdueaiional backwardness. 


A classification based only on caste without regard 
to other ..: vant factors is not permissible under 
Article 15(4). However, if a caste was wholly 
socially and educationally backward its inclusion in 
the backward classes by their caste name is not 
violative of Article 15(4) (See Rajendran ard Balaras 
cases). The State should have sufficient data to show 
this fact. In fact the onus is on the state to prove 
that the criteria it has adopted in classifying backward 
classes ate constitutionally permissible. 


5. Social backwardness is in the ultimate analysis 
the result of poverty to a very large extent. Social 
backwardness which is the offshoot of poverty will be 
aggravated by caste considerations of the poor people, 
this only shows the relevance of both castes and 
poverty in determining the backwardness, 


6. The occupaticas followed by certain classes of 
people which are looked down upon as inferior or 
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unclean and place of habitation may contribute to 
social backwardness. 


7. {n order that reservations would benefit the 
realiy neecy ones in the socially and educationally 
backward classes of people, the fixing of income limit 
for family (meaning natural family) is valid. The 
means-cun-caste/community test is valid. 


8. Rural population as a whole cannot form socially 
and educationally backward class. However, 
population in hilly backward areas form such a class. 


9. Reliance on ouidated socio-economic data by 
the State for classification of socially and educationally 
backward classes has not been upheld by the courts. 


10. The proportion of population of backward 
classes to the total population of the state for purpose 
of reservation for admission to professional institutions 
has been held valid. 


11, The inclusion of a class in the list of backward 
classes should not be perpetual, otherwise the whole 
purpose of reservation would be defeated. Hence 
the list should be under consiant periodical review by 
the State. 


12. The quantum of reservation to be made is 
timarily a matter for the State to decide. However, 
it should not be excessive. Balaji had struck down 
68% reservation as inconsistent with the concept of 
special provision in 15(4) in Balaji it was said that 
“mn a broad way a special provision, should be less 
than-50 per cent, how much less than 50 per cent, 
would, depend upoa the relevant prevailing 
circumstances in each case”. 


13. Educational backwardness determined on the 
basis of the state average of the last two or three High 
school classes per 1,000 people of the community 
has been held to be valid. However, the ciass to be 
cducationally backward must be well or substantially 
velow the state average. For instance, below 50 per 
cent of state average would, be obviously backward. 


14, Reservation for backward areas can be validly 
made. Besides the cases discussed above reference 
may also be made to the Janki Prasad case discussed 
urder Articie 16(4),. Ccasequenily the Punjab High 
Court decision in Gurinder Pal Singh case (ALR. 
1974 Punj. 125) is no longer good law. 
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PREFACE 


This report on the reactions to the reservation 
schemes for the other backward classes has been 
prepared at the invitation from the Backward Classcs 
Commission, Government of India. It seeks to explain 
why the introduction of such reservation in Tamil Nadu 
and kemataka was accepted by the adversely affected 
population without violent protest, and why similar 
measures in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, provoked a 
violent backlash, {n an investigation of this type, the 
search for the causal factors can not be definitive. 
One has to perforce rely on circumstantial evidence, 
and derive broad conclusions, 


NE Tata Institute of Social Sciences feels honoured 
that it has been entrusted with this difficult assignment. 
I am grateful to Prof, M. S. Gore, our Director, for 
entrusting this work to me, and encouraging me in 
this endeavour. I am immensely grateful to Shri 
B. Mandal, Chairman, BCC, Shri Gill, Secretary, 
Shri Ghosh, Director and Shri Parthasarathy, Joint 
‘Dire¢tor for their encouragement. They have been 
very patient with the delay in submitting this report. 


The Governments of Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Bihar 
and Uttar Pradesh deserve my thanks for providing 


me the various documents and reports. In the course 
of my data collection, I met many scholars, civil 
servants, politicians, ministers, journalists and other 
knowledgeable persons. I cannot adequately express 
my gratitudes to them for sparing their valuable time. 


t thank Shri Siddharamappa, Miss Lobe and Shri 
P. P, Patkar of the Institute for assisting me.. I also 
thank Shri Mohandas and Shri Jayakumer for under- 
taking the typing work. 


The responsibility for the conclusions reached is 
entirely my own. 


Sd/- 


R. K. Hebsur 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
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CHAPTER—I 


INTRODUCTION : THE PROBLFM AND HYPOTHESES 


It. was stated in the Preface that the main objective 
of this report is to explain why the Uttar Pradesh and 
{hdr Government Orders of 1977 and 1978 providing 
i, yob reservations to the Other Backward Classes 
provoked a violent and virulent protest and backlash, 
and why the similar measures in Tamil Nadu and 
Karnataka were gencrally accepted by the forward 
castes, More specifically, we are examining why <hc 
forward castes in Bihar and U.P. had not only the 
willingness and anger to strike back, but also the 
capability to do so, and why their counterparts in 
Karnataka and Tamil Nadu, did not have the willing- 
ness to resort to violent protest, and even if they had, 
lackea the capability for violent protest. This pattern 
of gaste conflict is only a part of the general canvas 
of the caste conflicts which are being increasingly 
waged in the country. Conflicts among the various 
castes and caste groups on the single issue of reser- 
vation of seats and jobs are only a particular kind of 
manifestation of the general struggle and competition 
for ascendancy in the socio-political and economic 
realms, These struggles und competitions are the 
pervasive features of the Indian politics, although there 
exist considerable regional variations. In some states 
like, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh they are at a low key 
and, in some other states like Bihar, Karnataka, U.P., 
they are intense. .In some states as in Maharashtra, 
the struggles may not be centering around the issue 
of job and seats reservations, but manifest themselves 
in the form of resentment and atrocities. The struggles 
may be confined to the control of political party or 
they may extend to other areas as well. Again they 
may be violent or non-violent. But, like the atrocities 
on the Harijans, caste struggles, attended by violence, 
for and against the inclusion of the castes in the Other 
Backward Classes categories under Articles 15(4) and 
16(4) of the constitution, will have to be considered 
as the more acute forms of such conflicts. 


The traditional hierarchization of the Hindu Society 
along the caste lines more or less corresponded with 
the political and economic ones. Those groups, which 
had a higher ascriptive social or ritual status, were 
also generally -high in terms of political power and 
economic strength, which meant mainly land in the 
pre-British India. ‘This kind of a social organisation 
hab been described by Dahl (1961) as one of cumu- 
lative inequalities. It was also an inherently stable 
order, since the various kinds of advantages and 
deprivations coincided with one another, In terms of 
the concept coined by Galtmug (1972), we can say 
that the social ordering in the pre-British India did 
not have rank disequilibrium. That is, there was no 
cise, generally speaking, which was very high on 
sdcial power, but very low on, cconomic’ power, or 
very high on economic power, but low on the ritual 
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status. This is not to deny that this inherently stable 
order was highly inegalitarian and morally reprehen- 
sible. Also, this hierarchization was not totally rigid 
and inflexible as it is often made out to be. As Kothari 
(1970) has argued, even in the pre-British India the 
lower and tribal sections could make an entry into the 
middJe order caste groups. The military prowess on. 
the part of some of the castes enabled them to wrest 
a higher caste status. In many of India the 
Bhakti movement sapped the position of the Brahmins 
and other upper castes. But such instances of secu- 
larization were few and far between and never 
overturned the hierarchization of the Hindu society. 


With the advent of the British rule the seeds of 
enormous changes were sown and this had many far 
teaching consequences. The impact of the British 
rule, consolidation of the political grr introduction 
of the Western oriented educational system, opening 
up of many avenucs of sec sai and profession has 
been competently analyzed by many scholars like 
Kothari (1970), Srinivas (1966), Beteille (1965), 
Singh (1973), the ts a (1967), Rao (1979), etc. 
The British rule produced many structural disturbances 
in the Hindu caste structure, and these were contra- 
dictory in nature and impact. In the first place, the 
British rule accentuated the disparities in the distribu- 
tion of economic and political power, particularly in 
tegard to the upper and intermediate castes. The 
Brahmins in most parts of the country, being the 
literati caste, responded promptly to the western liberal 
education and entered in big numbers into the govern- 
ment service and the professions. By the turn of the 
Century, they also came to dominate the national 
movement, In those provinces of India, where for 
historical reasons, the Brahmins did not possess in 
abundance the advantage of being the sole literati caste, 
the other castes like the Kayasthas took to the western 
education and modernization. The preponderance of 
the Brahmins of the Madras Presidency and the 
Princely Mysore State among the literates, and parti- 
cularly the English knowing population, has been well 
established by Irschick (1969) and Manor (1977). 
The Brahmins in these and other areas had another 
advantage. As Irschhick argues, the Brahmins in 
Madras had sizeable landholdings, although they did 
not constitute the dominant element of the landed 
gentry. The Brahmins particularly in South India 
were. successful in converting their landed resources 
into more paying resources of the government service 
and professions, heir links with the land became 
increasingly tenuous, as they became absentee land- 
lords or sold oil their lands to educate their children. 
They became increasingly urban oriented. 


Thus, the British rule and the modernization jit 
entailed aggravated the status differences between the 
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various castes, partculydy, the Brahmins, Kayasthas 
on the onc hand, and the landed gentry castes on the 
ciher. Secondly, the British rule, the egalitarian system 
of jusiice and the liberal cducation injected into the 
-yatemt, ew ideas of equality, equality of opportunity, 
cae. in the beginning, the ideas of equality of oppor- 
ianily, or. me€ritarian principles of justice came in 
hundy lor" the  liferati castes, who almost 
monopolized the government jobs and professional 
upportunities in the name of full apd free conipetition. 
They «new that they had left the landed gentry castes 
lie the Vellatas, Vokkaligas, Lingayats, Rajputs and 
Lhumihafs lagging far behind. But, the meritarian 
principle of justiee .was soon challenged as the equal 
treatment of the’ unequals. ‘The distributive. aspects 
of justice started appealing to the non-literati caste 
leaders, Again, the parity-pollution concepts and social 
disabilities suifercd' in varying degrees’ by different 
castes/came under severe criticism... Thus, the Western 
ideals of social equality, equality of oppoprtunity and 
treatnient and distributive justice in terms of not merely 
economic but other social values provided a powerful 
impetus lo many caste groups to get organized and 
deimand a fairer dispensation. These “values were 
totilly inconsistent with the hierarchically organized 
Hindu sysiem, in which the distanccs between certain 
Upper castes were widening, rather than narrowing. 
this explosive mixture of contrary impacts produced 
widercat results. It give rise to gentcel social reforin 
movements aimed at clminating caste disabilities, 
-ducation of women, abolition of sati, upliftment_of 
‘the vehedulsd castes etc, These were generally led by 
the enlight:ned members of the forward castes them- 
‘ulyes, at least in. the beginning. In due course of 
ting, more militant, aggressive reform movements 
urpeared, seeking to reject the Brahminical culture 
«int dominance, as in the case of the Non-Brahmin 
movement of Jyotibha Phule of Maharashtra — and, 
more teeently, the Self-respect movement of E. V. 
umaswamy Naicker in Madras. The Shri Narayana 
Whaurma Paripalana Yogam movement of the Izhavas 
11 Kerala was less militant, and more inward looking 
(Rao, 1979). But, the urge for equality found a most 
newerfel expression in what Srinivas has called 
Sanskritization,. which reached its peak in the first two 
decades of this century. Sanskritization indicates 
the phenomenon of backward casics imitating — the 
mares, customs and rituals of the forward castes and 
laying claim to a forward caste status. When this 
pracess was at its height, the census commissions of 
the British Indian provinces were bedevilled by the 
plethora of claims to higher caste status. 


Thirdly, the British rule saw the establishment of 
countrywide comumunication networks, like post and 
telographs, railways, and mass circulation of news- 
parers, These facilities penetrated the isolated caste 
siructures and enabled. caste or similar caste groups 
to come together and.form <saste associations. This 
lo a great extent erased or diluted: the sub-caste dis- 
vinctions and the castes.assumed a new role, unenvisag- 
cd by the Hindu ethic. Sanskritization, militant reform 


or rejcetion movements were facilitated by the moderu’ 


cormumeations, 


Hhus, the various impacts of the British rule on the 
Thndu caste system, viz., near monopolization of jobs, 


education and professions by the literati castes, — the 
Western concepts of cquality and justice undermining 


the Hindu hierarchical dispensation, the phenomenom 


of Sanskrsitization, gcntcel reform movements froin 
above and militant reform movements from below, 
emergence of the caste associations with a new role 
set the stage for the caste conflicts in modern India, 
two more ingredients which were very weak in the 
British period, viz., politicization of the masses and 
universal adult franchise, became powerful moving 
forces after the Independence. 


As Rao (1979) has shown in his comparative 
analysis of the Yadav‘movement (which was stronger 
in North India than in the South) and the Izhava: 
movement of Kerala, the backward classes movements 
have varied in their support basis, extent of relative 
deprivation, goals they were seeking, and the means 
they adopted. These variations were strongly deter- 
mined by the different types of cleavages produced by 
the inherited social structure and the impact of the 
British rule. He has identified four types of such 
movements. In Madras, Karnataka and Maharashtra, 
the Brahmin-Non-Brahmin cleavage appeared and the 
movements had the aim of reducing the dominance 
of the Brahmins in politics and professions, The 
second pattern is noticed in the north, where the 
cleavage cmerged between the generally forward and 
twice-born castes of Brahmins, Bhumihars, Kayasthas, 
Rajputs, on the one hand, and the intermediate castes 
of Ahirs, Kurmis, etc, on the other. The third pattern 
indicated by Rao is that of a conflict between the 
depressed castes and the forward castes. The Izhava 
movement in Kerala and the energetic movement of 
the Nadars in Madras, the movements led by 
Dr. Ambedkar and the more recent movement of the 
Dalits in Maharashtra are the examples. The tribal 
movements constitute the fourth type. This otherwise . 
powerful conceptualization on the part of the Rao 
does mot recognize the full role of politics as a 
mechanism for the upliftment of the backward castes, 
the variation through time in the complexion of the 
movements, particularly in regard to the opposition 
reference groups, and the internal tensions within each 
camp. As we shall sec later, the self-respect movement 
started by E. V. Ramaswamy Naicker in 1925 infused 
fresh ideology into the moribund justice movement. 
By the 1970's, the non-Brahmin coalition disintegrated 
in Karnataka and a second pitase movement of the 
smaller backward castes against the landed gentry 
castes of the Lingayats and Vokkaligas emerged. The 
Bihar politics till recently was characterized by the 
Bhumihars and Rajputs conflicts, and the backward 
ay have not made a successful entry into. politics 

ere. 


Tt has been argued that only after the independence 
and introduction of the universal adult franchise, the 
Indian society and polity, which has grown indepen- 
dently of each other, were introduced to each other. 
But this phenomenon of the Hindu social — structure 
and the new political regime interacting with each 
other did not suddenly begin only after the indepen- 
dence. Only that the ingredients of politics, franchise 
and mass purticipation, which were present even befere 
the independence, assumed tremendous proportions 
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affer the midepdndence-- at leugt in sume parts vl 
India likv Madras, the Princely Mysore State, Bombay, 
Sgasksitization lost its charm and utility to many 
backward castes. After all, the process had offered 
only symbolic reward and satisfaction to the Members 
of these caste groups. It did almost nothing to reduce 
the relative a pea in terms: of jobs, professional 
ahd educational opportunities. The higher caste status, 
grudgingly given by the British census commissioners, 
of pompously adopted by the castes themselves, did 
not cnable the backward castes to make a dent into 
the upper caste hegemony in government jobs, educa- 
tion, professions and the nationalist movement. The 
ackward castes too had to try to convert the existing 
resources into job opportunities, or generate new 
resources toward this end. The genteel reform move- 
nents from the top had done little to fulfil their 
dspectaions Hence, many backward castes, within 
he limits of available mass mobilization, franchise 
estrictions and access to governmental decision 
baking centres, tried to demand a share in the cause 
{ job opportunities and educational facilitics. In this 
endeavour, the newly formed caste associations or their 
ronfederations played on important role. This process 
egan much belore the Independence, at least in some 
parts of India. 


The most swiking success was achieved in this 
fivid by the Justice Party of the Madras presidency. 
Yue party, formed in 1916, was mainly led by the 
Vellalas of the Tamil areas, Kammas, i.e., Maidus, 
Reddis, Velamas of the Telugu areas and the Nairs 
of the Malayalam speaking Malabar district. All 
these ure only just one rung below the Brahmins and 
conmrolled the lunded resources, (The Tamil Christians 
tou played a role, which was only marginal), Similarly, 
the Praja Mitra Mandali led by the non-Brahmin elite 
castes of Vokkuligas and Lingayats in the Princely 
Mysore State wrested job and educational reservations 
after 1921. In Bombay too certain reservations came 
ty be provided by the government for the intermediate 
castes like the Marathas. All these successes were 
due not only to responsive British Governments (or 
the Prince of Mysore), but also to the new organiza- 
tional and mobilizational capabilities developed by 
these castes. 


But, with. the rising crescendo of the nationalist 
movement and its mass base, these casto groups 
realized that they would be isolated if they stood 
aloof. In the twenties and thirties of this century. 
these intermediate caste groups joined the national 
movement and the Congress Party. In fact. the 
Congress Party's rural thrust acquired a new momen- 
tum by development. As Roy (n.d.) has argued, 
when the avenues and opportunities of upward 
mobolity were limited, politics promised the necessary 
ladder. “Tn other words, the political system has to 
discharre not only the strictly political functions but 
also the social functions. Political system ‘hus 
bscomes in effect an extension of the social system 
nea battle for upward mobility is catried” (Ibid; 
p. 63). 


The entry of the intermediate and backward caste 
groups into politics and the struggle to dominate the 


Congress party, or uf luust to claim a proper shire 
in the structure of the party and government were 
further accelerated by ule advent of indepeiucnce and 
the establishment of the universsl adult Tranciuse. 
Once again in Dahlian terms, the structuis of incqua- 
lities started becoming dispersed, but only to .vae 
extent, Those casie groups which were low in terms 
Of the ritual and social siatus, and advancement in 
jobs and professions, at least. started acquiring political 
clout and leverage. They sovght to iranslorm the 
latter into the former. Thus in essence, is the structure 
of caste conflict. Accurding to the concepts of Galtung 
described above, the situation becoine inherently un- 
stable due to increasing rank disequilibrium. ‘The 
conflicts started centering around the distribution of 
political spoils aud pateonage and the implcmentation 
of Articles 15(4) and 16(4) of the Constitution, 
providing for protective discrimination in favour of 
the socially and educaticnally backward classcs and 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 


The toots of Constitutional ‘ptovisions regarding 
protective discrimination in favour of the Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes go back to ihe decades of the frce- 
dom ‘struggle. In fact, the freedom movement itself 
was strengthened by the commitment on the part of 
the national elites to the welfare of these Castes and 
Tribes. Enabled by Articles 15(4) and 16(4) of the 
Constitution, the Union and the States have reserved 

overnment jobs, and seats in cducational institutions 
in favour of these groups, generally in proportion of 
their population. The national consensus in this 
regard among the contemporary clites and political 
parties is so strong that they vie with one another, ut 
least ostensibly, in support of these measures, = At 
the grass roots level, many sections do res¢at these 
provisions. This resentment takes many forms. The 
reservations for the Scheduled Castes and Tribes were 
provided, not because the Castes and Tribes were 
powerful and assertive, and possessed bargaining 
power, but because cf the national consensus, which 
was hammered out by Gandhiji and Dr. Ambedkar.” 


But, the Constitution provides for protective 
discrimination for the “Socially and educationally 
backward classes of citizens or for the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes”. The phrase ‘Socially 
and educationally backward classes’ has provoked in- 
tense political controversies and conflicts, and an 
enormous amount of constitutional litigation. § What 
the framers of the Constitution meant by this phrase is 
abundantly clear. The Indian socicty contains many 
sections whose ¢conomic position and social status 
are almost similar to those of the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes. .although they may not strictly be stig- 
matized by untouchability. Hence, these sections 
have been called ‘other’ backward classes, These are 
also in need of the same kind of protection that is 
given to the Scheduled Castes and Tribes. In spite 
of the many judicial pronouncements on the meaning 
of the Phrase. ‘socially and educationally backward 
classes’, the states in India have not adopted any 
common criterion of this backwardness The criteria 
hav2 changed from time to time even within a State. 
The comnetition among the various mid’lc order 
castes for being included in the backward clasecs lists 


constitutes an important part of the totality of the 
political struggles and conflicts that are being waged 
in the country today. 


When we look at the four States under study, viz., 
Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, we 
find striking variations in the reservations for the 
OBC's and inclusion of different castes in the OBC 
list. As we will see later, even the Tamil Nadu list 
has undergone many changes, but has not provoked 
any protest or overt resentment on the part of those 
classified as forward, which include not only the 
Brahmins, but other intermediate castes. The only 
trouble arosc when in July 1979, the.M. G. Rama- 
chandran government superimposed an income crite- 
rion of Rs. 9,000 on the OBC list. . This led to a 
vigorous protest, led mainly by the DMK, Finally, 
the order has been rescinded, In Karnataka, the 
reservation G.O’s. have been emboriled in tortuous 
litigation and protest. As long as the J.ingayats had 
been classified as backward, there was not much 
public agitation. But, their exclusion first in the 
Havanur Commission Report (1975) and then in 
the G.O.’s based on the Report have provoked the 
ire of the community. But this ire has not manifested 
in anv violent agitation, The willingness to strike 
back is there, but not the capability, In U.P., and 
Bihar the reservation G.O.’s were first issued’ in 
August 1977 and November 1978, by the Yadav and 
Thakur governments, respectively, What these two 
governments did was to follow not Mysore (Karna- 
taka) model of 1956 and 60, which classified almost 
all the castes cxcept a few as backward, but the Debraj 
‘Urs model of 1977, in which substantial and dominant 
castes were left out of the classification. In the 
game theoretical concepts. the Thakur and Yadav 
governments sought to establish smaller, coalitions. of 
caste groups to enlarge the gains. This provoked an 
avalanche of protest and agitation on the part of the 
adversely affected caste groups of Brahmins, Rajputs, 
Bhumihars and Kavasthas, Processions, bundhs. -agi- 
tations, boycott of classes, attacks on public pre- 
perty became the order of the day (It must be re- 
corded, however, that the forward caste agitators did 
not dare attack the intermediate caste members 
personally). There were counter demonstrations 
also, organised by the youths of Ahir, Kurmi and Koeri 
castes. 


To seek to explain this phenomenon of backlash in 
U.P. and Bihar, its absence in Tamil Nadu and 
Karnataka the following hypotheses have been formu- 
lated. An attempt has been made to test them with 
the help of qualitative and impressionistic data gather- 
ed from documents, published books and articles, 
interviews with ministers, legislators, and other poli- 
ticians. academicians. journalists, civil servants, and 
other knowledgeable persons in these states. Each 
hypothesis has not been verified separately to avoid 
repetition. 


Hypothesis——| 


Tf the communal reservation scheme has had 
a long history, retailation bv the forward castes 
is likely to bo absent, 
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‘Lhe historical timing of the introduction of — the 
scheme has a tremendous bearing on the reaction of 
the groups adversely affected by such schemes. If 
the reservation schemes come to existence at a time 
when the levels of political organisation and mobiliza- 
tion of the groups are low, they are likely to be 
accepted as a kind of fait accompli, The groups kept 
out of the reservation schemes are likely to learn to 
live with the disadvantage and try to overcome them 
in various ways. But if the reservation schemes are 
introduced at a time when the levels of political mobi- 
lization and organization are very high, then such 
groups are likely to resort to resistence. 


Hvpothesis——2 


If the forward castes are divided against 
themselves, the chances of retaliation are less. 


Obviously, cohesion or unity on the part of the 
forward castes, which are kept out by the,reservation 
schemes, increases their capacity for retaliation, If 
such forward castes themselevs are divided politically 
or by the reservation scheme itself, their capacity to 
mount resistance and retaliation will be less. If a 
reservation scheme divides the forward castes along 
the-subcaste lines and includes some within the purview 
of teservation and excludes the others, the unity of 
such castes is tremendously affected, In other words, 
the fact whether the whole clusters of castes have. been 
taken into account for forward/backward classifica- 
tion or their subcastes have been taken into account 
for forward/backward classification is u crucial one. 


Hypothesis—3 


_ If the backward and scheduled castes are not 
getting on well together, the retaliation on the 
part of forward castes is likely to be high. 


It has been discussed above how the various kinds 
of cleavages have affected the emergence. and the 
nature of the backward class movements in different 
paris of the country. If the intermediate castes can 
make a common cause with the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes and forge a common and united 
political phalanx, then the backward class movement 
is likely to be very strong. If for some reasons, the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and other 
minor artisan castes like the potters, the weavers, the 
carpenters, etc. feel threatened by the intermediate 
castes also having a stake in the lend like the upper- 
castes, the backward class movement will be consider- 
ably-weakened, There are many states in India where 
the weaker landless minority artisan castes and the 
Scheduled Castes look to the upper castes and not to 
the intermediate castes for their protection. Also, if 
the artisan castes and the Scheduled castes feel that 
the operation of the democratic processes in the last 
30 vears had benefited the intsrmediate castes, they 
ure likely to be less enthusiastic in joining hands with 
the infermediate castes in the backward class move- 
ment and agitation for supporting the — reservation 
schemes. 


Hypothesis-—4 


If the backward classes are also politicized 
ae organized, the retaliation on the part of the 
orward castes is less likely. 


Either of the two fellowing conditions is necessary 
for the viability and success of a reservation scheme. 
In the first place the Government has to fully. back 
it ang standby the commitments, The happened, for 
exis, In the case of the Madras Presidency. and 
the Princely Mysore State.- Tie British Governors, 
ee councillors and LCS Officers of the Madras 
Presidency were fully persuaded that the Brahmin 
domigution in the services and the professions must 
be reduced. They were sympathetic to the cause of 
the Justice pariy from the beginning. Similarly, the 
then Maharaja of Mysore was also inclined in favour 
of giving the non-Brahmins a fairer deal. In the 
absente of such support from the top, a second condi- 
tion has to be tuifilled. If the backward ciasses have 
fully penetrated into the dominant party and the 
various corridors of power and have been politicized 
and agrganized. they are in a position, or they have 
the potential to mount a counter retaliation in case 
ths disaffected forward castes agitate against a reser- 
vation scheme. 


Hvpothesis--—4 


If the upper castes are sudaenly faced with 
the prospect of losing their political and econoiic 
position, ie, if a reservation scheme is likely to 
bring about a sudden rank disequilibrium, then 
the chances of retaliation on the part of such 
castes are very high. 


In the United States much of the white backlash 
against the protective discrimination and other facilities 
given to the blacks has been spearheaded by those 
poor whites who were faced the threat of a sudden loss 
of status and pr restige. Similarly in India, if the upper 
castes face ‘a similar “sudden threat to their position. they 
will be tempted to artsunt resistance and retaliation. 
If for some reasens the upper castes continue to main- 
tain their mobility and status in some other ways and 
avenucs, they are likely to feel less threaten- 
ed by the reservation schemes favouring the interme- 
diate and the backward classes. It is quite possible 
that in a couple of states under study the upper castes 
felt that the intermediate castes which have been in- 
eluded in the backward classes list ‘ire sctting pros- 
perous cconomically and also will have the added 
advantage of job and professional opportunitics. In 
such a situation of rank disequilibrium, they are likely 
to retaliate against the reservation schemes. 


Hyvothesis—6 


If the forward subcestes persons can pass 
oft as backward castes persons, the. likelihood of 
-retaliation is less. 


On the face of it, this hypothesis may sound 
imnlartihls No matter what a person does, ne can 
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not shake off his caste labei. But, if an OBC classi- 
fication takes into account the suvcastes of the various 
major caste categories and classifies; some as forward 
and some others as backward, it will be relatively 
easier for a person belonging to a forward subcaste 
to pass off us one be longing to a backward subcaste. 
While in the rural areas the village officers or the 
tahsildars may identify a person's subcaste accurately 
and place him as either forward er backward, in the 
urban areas it become very difficult for the govern- 
ment oilicers to disprove that a person does not belong 
to one subcaste and’ prove that he actually belongs 
to wnother subcaste. Particularly in the South Indian 
States of Tami! Nadu and Karnataka it is said that 
many applicants for jobs can manage to obtain any 
kind of certificate. 


Hypothesis—1 
Tf the State as a whole has experienced a 
kind of revivalism, or is mobilized against outside 
symbols, the backward class movement against 
the forward castes is likely to be less powerful. - 


As discussed in the theoretical sections of this 
Chapter, an appropriate cleavage belween the upper 
castes: and lower castes is a necessary precondition for 
the mobilization of the lower castes into a backward 
clacs movement. It is quite possible that historically 
speakins such cleavages may appear first, But they 
are likely to be blurred if a sub-nationalist revivalistic 
movement develones in that urea. These cleavages 
between the upper castes and lower castes need not be 
very durable oncs. As some non-Brahmin castes get 
the advantage of reservation and political power they 
may improve their social and economic position con- 
siderably. We then should cxpect a new cleavage to 
appear, f.e., between those who have not gained from 
the rese-vation and those who have gained. But this 
cleavage mav be prevented from surfacing if any kind 
af a sub-rationatist oc revivalistic movement distracts 
the energies, attention and the sense of relative 
dzpriva‘ion of the really disadvantaged lower castes. 


Hypothesis—8 


The capacity on the part of the backward 
castes to retaliate is a function of (a) their num- 
bers: (b) political consciousness; (c) dominance, 
and (d) perceived Jack of alternative opportu- 
nities, 


Tt stands to reason that if the castes which have 
been classified as forward have considerable numerical 
support and are possessing a high degree of political 
consciousness. then their capacity to retaliate is likely 
to be hish. Similarly, if they are dominant eccnomi- 
callv and politically and are in control of the various 
Positions of rower, patronage and economic surplus, 
they are in a better position to resist the introduction 
of reservation schemes, Again. if the members of 
these enstes feel that thev have no other alternative 
employment and accupational opportunities than the 
roavernment iohs. they arc likely to feel driven to the 
wall and will engage themselves in resistance. But, 
if they perceive that they can go out of the state 
or pursitc other ioh opnortunitics, their frustration will 
less and they are Tess likely to mount retaliation. 


Hypothesis—9 
_ ff the non-government tertiary sector 
expanding, the retaliation on the part of 
torward castes is less likely. 
This hypothesis is organically related to the preced- 
ing ‘one, If in a State the non-governmental sector 


is 
the 
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is expanding, the members of those castes classified 
as forward may turn to such sectors. If the economy 
of the state is growing slowly and if the government is 
the only or. the predominant employer of the young 
graduates, then the members of the castes classified as 
forward will feel deeply threatened and will be dispos- 
ed to retaliate. 


CHAPTER I 


TAMLL NADU : FROM. THE NON-BRAHMIN MOVEMENT TO TAMIL REVIVALISM 


The runaway lead taken by both the Tamil and 
Telugu Brahmins in the field of education in the 
erstwhile Madras Presidency has been well documented 
(Irschick, 1969; Arnold, 1977), By the turn of the 
cartel the male literacy rate among the Tamil 
Brahmins was 73.6 per cent as against a similar rate 
among the Vellalas of 6.9 per cent. Whereas the male 
literacy in English was 17.9 per cent among the Tamil 
Brahmins, it was only 0.19 per cent among the 
Vellalas. The Brahmins had established a near mono- 
poly of the government services and the professions. 
As far back as 1851, the Madras Revenue Board had 
instructed the Districy Collectors to restrict the num- 
ber of the Brahmin entrants into the services. In spite 
of this, the Brahmin domination of the government 
sen and the professions went on unabated, The 
caste’s-domination in the Provincial Congress Commit- 
tee had been well established. Alerted by the Advent 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms and dyarchy, the 
non-Brahmin elite castes took the lead in establishing 
first the South Indian Liberal Federation, and secondly, 
the Justice Party in 1916. After coming to 
power in 1920, the party extended in 1921 the scope 
of the 1881 order, by requiring all the heads of the 
departments to distribute appointments of all the 
grades among the various communities. But for the 
first time in the history of the communal G.O., in 
Madras, a clear cut reservation procedure was laid 
down by the order of 1927. The following compart- 
mental reservation of posts was provided : 





1, Non-Brahmin Hindus 5 of 12 posts ie., 42% 
2. Brahmins 2 of 12 pasts ice., 178% 
3. Muslims 2 of 12 posts ie.; 17% 
4, Anglo-Indians 2 of 12 posts i.e., 17% 
5. Depressed classes 1 of 12 posts i.e., 8% 
100% 

(rounded) 


his scheme of reservation was in operation till 
1947. The adversely affected caste of Brahmins was 
tog weak numerically to resist this scheme. Many of 
the Brahmin leaders had also acknowledged that they 
inden had obtained a lion’s share of the jobs and edu- 
catonal facilities. As the youth of the Brahmins com- 
munity felt the squeese of the operation of the 1927 
order, they started migrating to the other metropolitan 
cities of India, particularly Bombay, which ‘yas con- 
tinued even till today. As can be seen from the G.O. 
the Scheduled castes were earmarked only 8 per cent 
of the jobs, far less than warranted by their share in 
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the population. In view of the strength of the non- 
Brahmin agitation, and of the need to broaden the 
base of the Congress party in the thirties by inducting 
more and more non-Brahmin elites into the party, the 
first Congress ministry in the province headed by 
Rajaji did not even touch the G.O, 


In the Tamil areas of Madras, the 1927 G.O., 
represented a victory for the Vellala Castes, particu- 
larly the Modaliars. In these areas, they had provided 
the leadcrship of the Justice Party, although there 
were leaders from other Non-Brahmin castes as well. 
The Justice Party leaders were drawn from the landed 
classes and were not much keen on broadening their 
base by including the landless castes within their ranks. 
In fact, they began to show a marked disinclination for 
social reforms and amelioration of the conditions of 
other weaker and backward castes. A slow crosion of 
the ranks of the party and defections to the Congress 
had already begun in the twenties, and the non-Brahmin 
strategy was to infillrate into the Congress and capture 
the organization from within. By the thirties the 
Justice Party had scrved its historic purpose of reduc- 
ing to a great extent the sense of deprivation on the 
part of the zamindar interests, particularly in the fields 
of government jobs and education. As the Brahmin 
youths moved out, the upper caste youths started 
replacing them. The reservatioa scheme had come to 
Stay In the political consciousness of the Tamils and 
became an accomplished fact. Hence, the party also 
Started losing its base and elan. It was too much 
tainted) with the association with the British rulers to 
survive the rising tide of nationalism. 


E. V. Ramasami Naicker, a Balija Naidu, had begun 
his political career with the Congress. Angered by the 
domination of. the Brahmins in the party, and also 
annoyed with Gandhiji’s espousal of a purified Varna 
ideology, he revolied from the party. He left the party 
around 1925, to start the Self-respect movement. The 
movement aimed at nothing short of -a rejection of 
the Brahminical religion and culture, which Naicker 
thought was the prime instrument of enslaving the 
Tamilians. By 1939 Naicker was demanding a 
separate Dravidistan (Nardgrave, 1965). As Irschick 
has pointed out. “The Self-Respect movement con- 
centrated almost entirely on the Tamil Districts, pri- 
marily on groups of low in the caste hierarchy, includ- 
ing the untouchables, for whom the social reform plat- 
form would have the most appeal” (1969; p. 334). 
But for the Self-respect. movement, the elite non- 
Brahmins of Madras would in course of time, have 

en as isolated from the lower caste groups, as the 


Lingayate and Vokkaliga leaders in Karnataka came 
‘to be at the end of the sixties. In 1944 the Justice 
party was reconstituted as the Dravida Kazhagam, 
which was imbued with not only an  anti-Brahmin, 
anti-North, anti-Hindi ideology, but also with separa- 
tist subnationalism. 


Naickcr ran the DK pretty autocratically, which was 
not liked by the younger elements of the party, led by 
C, N, Annadurai. When Naicker married in 1949 
girl much younger to him, Annadurai and his friends 
walked out to form the Dravid Munnetra Kazhagam, 
which, while subscribing to the DK ideology, develop- 
ed parliamentary ambitions. 


The Communal G.O., of 1937 prevailed till 1947, 
when it was revised as follows :— 





Non-Brahmin Hindus 6 jobs out of 14, Le. 4% 
Backward Hindus 2 jobs out of 14, Le. 14% 
Brahmins 2 jobs out of 14, i.e. 14% 
Scheluled Castes 2 jobs out of 14, i.e. 4% 

Anglo-Indians aud Indian Christians ! job out 
of 14, ie. . a iio ; 1% 
Muslims | job out of 14, i.. 1% 
Pn: 





The 1947 G.O. is an historical one: because for the 
first time the yon-Brahmin castes were bifurcated into 
non-Brahmin Hindus and non-Brahmin backward 
Hindus, ‘This bifurcation was done on the basis of 
the ihen existing caste lists for cducational concessions, 
Obviously the non-Brahmin Hindus consisting. of the 
forward Vellala Naidu, Chettiyar, Reddi etc. castes 
did not resent this bifurcation, since they were given 
a compartmental reservation of 43 per cent of the 
jobs. After the inauguration of the Constitution of 
India this comparimental reservation was struck down 
by the Supreme Court. Then the 1947 scheme was 
converted into the following scheme by an order of 
Scptember 1951. This order provided for thé follow- 
ing scheme of reservation :— 





Open competition—12 jobs out of 20 i.e. . 0% 
Backward classes——5 jobs out of 20 ie. 25% 
The Scheduled Castes—3 jobs out of 20 i.e. 18% 

100% 





In the light of the population figures of the 
Scheduled Castes and: Tribes og per the 1951 census 
and after separation of Andhra Pradesh, the Madras 
Government promulgated in 1954 the following reser- 
vation scheme °—~ 





Open competition . 39% 
Backward classes. 25% 
S. Castes & Tribes . 16% 

100% 


a 
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The 1954 order made only marginal changes. 
Those non-Brahntin forward castes like the Adi Saiva- 
Velialas, Karghata-Vellalas, Modatiyars, Kamma- 
Naidus, which had provided. the leadership to the non- 
Brahmin movement two decades ago, were now com 
pelled to compete alongwith the Brabmins for jobs 
and seats in the open competition pool. These non- 
Brahmin forward castes did not feel any threat on being 
shunted to the open competition pool. They had 
consolidaied their political power and _ sufficiently 
penetrated into the services with the help of these 
resources. They could get more than their share even 
within the open competition pool where even the 
Brahmins could not offer any kind of scriougs compe- 
tition to them. Also, as it will be discussed later, 
because of the peculiar system of forward-backward 
classification along the subcaste lines, there was a 
rampant misuse of the classification. In short, when the 
communal reservation scheme came into force jp the 
new form, the non-Brahmin forward castes had become 
sufficiently powerful to hold on to their benefits and 
did not haye to resort to any kind of a protest or back- 
Jash. Following the recommendation of the Tamil 
Nadu Backward Classes Commission (1970) the reser- 
vation scheme for the purposes of both Articies 15(4) 
and 16(4) was revised in 1971 as follows :— — 


Open competition . 51% 
Backward classes 31% 
Scheduled Castes & Tribes 18% 

100% 





Even this reduction in the share of the open merit pool 
and increase in the reserved pool meant for the back- 
ward classes did not provoke any ire on the part of 
the non-Brahmin forward subcaste groups, 


As indicated above almost every major community 
or caste rag Se Tamil Nadu has been divided into 
forward and backward sub-caste sections and groups. 
Christian coverts from the Scheduled castes are back- 
ward; Other Christians are forward, Labbai and 
Deccani Muslims are backward; and Urdu speaking 
Muslims are forward. Adi-Saiva, Karghata, Kalavelt 
Vellalag are forward; and Thuluva Vellalas, Sozhia 
Vellalas are backward. All. Reddys are forward 
ae Gen Gavarn and Vadugar Naidus 
are kward; but the Kamma Naidus are forward. 
Similarly the Chettiyars are also divided into forward 
and backward sub-caste groups. Until 1975 the 
Gounders or Kom Vellalas had been classified as 
forward, but the Karunanidhi government included 
them as backward, Even if some of these non- 
Brahmins forward castes had felt any kind of a resent- 
ment against being pushed into the open merit pool, 
their capacity for protest or retaliation would be very 
less, because they could not have made a common 
cause with their sub-caste counterparts who were on 
the other side of the line. 


The Tamil Nadu Backward Classes Commission has 
conclusively proved that nine castcs in the other back- 
ward clasggs list, constituting about only 11.7% of 
the total backward classes population, have cornered 


37.3 per cent of the non-guzetted and 48.2 per cent 
of the’ gazctted posts, Other minor and weaker back- 
ward classes have not been able to ulilise the reserva- 
tion scheme, in other words, the government services 
and the educaWonal scats have come to be dominated 
not only by the forward non-Brahmin sub-castes men- 
tioned avove, but also by the nine other backward 
cagtes. These nine are Vadugas, Veerakodi-Vellalas, 
Gavaras, Sourashtrans, Thuluva Vellalas, Devangus, 
Sorhia—-Velialas, Aghamudiyans and Sadhu Chiettis. 
Che Tami] Nadu Backward Ciasses Commission, out of 
discretion, did not identify these names in the volume-I 
of the Report (1979). But, these have been unmis- 
takably inferred from the other sections of the Report. 
The Commission, in view of the gains having been 
cornered only by a handful of castes suggested that 
the compartmental reservation should be introduced 
for the different kinds of the other backward castes; 
but the Karunanidhi administraiion did not heed these 
suggestions at all. Mr. Karunanidhi, in his interview 
with the uuthor on 19-11-1979, said the matter had to 
be looked into, in spite of the obvious proof given in 
the Report. In his letter dated May 2, 1976 addressed 
to the then Governor. of Tamil Nadu, 
Mr. A, N, Sattanathan, Chairman of the Backward 
Classes Commission, urged the former to look into 
thy matter. Mr. Sattanathan says, “It could not have 
ae the intention either of the Central government or 
the State government that backward classes list once 
framed should continue in perpetuity. Thee 
judicia] pronouncements that these Tests stroul be unidet 
constant revicw and the limitea resources of the State 
should be extended and support given only to those 
who are genuinely backward socially and educationally. 
{ humbly commend, for your consideration, that the 
time is now opporture for such a review”. Nothing 
seems to have come out of this letter. The main ques- 
tion here is : why did the weaker and minor backward 
caste, constituting 88.7% ot the backward Classes 
population not fécl the resentment against the benefits 
of reservation going to only a handful of castes ? They 
could very well have combined with the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes and mounted pressures on 
the government. As we shal] see, in the Chapter on 
Kyarnataka, when the Scheduled castes, non-Brahmins, 
non-Lingayats and non-Vokkailigas castes discovered or 
fdlt that the gains of the reservation, and of the opera- 
tion of the political systems had gone only to the 
Lingayats and Vokkaligas, they felt a deep sense of 
resentment. Devraj Urs capitalising on this resentment 
chrved out a new political base for himself from these 
cestes.. He reduced the power ef the Lingayats and 
Vokkaligas in the Congress structure and corridors of 
aes Later, the Havanur Commission excluded 

ost of the Lingayat castes from the reservation 
s¢heme, which was implemented by a. G. O. Why did 
such a political movement on the part of the weaker, 
minority backward caste not arise in Tamil Nadu ? 
The answer to this will have to be found in the 
sculiar Dravida Kazhagam culture, which has been 
inherited both bv the DMK and the AIADMK, As 
lng as the Tamil cultural revivalism continues to grip 
the State and as Jong as the anti-Hindu anti-North, 
anti-Aryan issues dominate the minds of the people, 
a real backward classes movement espousing the cause 
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of the seally backward class will not emerge, The 
same faciors continue to provide a cohesion between 
the various nou-Bralimin castes. Tis DMK leaders 
parlicuiarly are not interested in anything which will 
weaken the cthose of the ‘umil movement. 


A unique feature of the Tamil Nadu method of 
classifying the custes into forward and backward has 
been referred to a couple of times above, The sub- 
castes of some major Hindu non-Brahmin caste groups 
have’ been used for the purposes of classification. This 
has opened the floodgates of abuse on the part of those 
ciassilied- as forward. The Sattanathan Commission 
Report has extensively and conclusively demonstrated 
this misuse. It is difficult for a person belonging to one 
sub-caste, say Kargatha Vellala, to claim and obtain 
a certificate that he is a Kaikolan, which is a totally 
different caste. But, it is relatively casier for him 
to claim and obtain a certificate that he is a Sozhia 
Vellala. For, Sozhia Vellala means a Vellala from 
the old Chola country. In his letter dated May 2, 
1976 addressed to the Governor of ‘Tamil Nadu, 
Mr, Sattanathan once again pointed out to the inexact 
wording and classification of the OBC list and the ram- 
pant misuse it has generated. Mr. Sattanathan wrote : 


Tlie terms ‘Gavara’ and ‘Vadugan’ have 
been extensively used for schooling, college ad- 
missions and ‘reserved’ appointments by almost 
all Yelugu speaking peopl: calling themselves 
cither as ‘Naickers’ or as ‘Naidus’, though thcy 
may nor belong to the specific divisions of the 
Vadugans and Gavaras. 


Again, 


In fact, it could be said that excepting Brahmin 
community, many of the other ‘non-backward’ or for- 
ward community can by some means, or other, claim 
to be ‘backward’ in view of the large size of the list and 
inexact wordings frequently used in the list. 


The Sattanathan Commission was prevented by 
its terms of reference from suggesting inclusion or 
deletion of any castes in the OBC lists. But the Re- 
port did indicate that something should be done espe- 
cially for the ‘sluggards’ among the backward classes. 
In spite of this, castes like Gounders or Kongu 
Vellalas, Sozhia Vellalas and Karuneegars, and groups 
like Deccani Muslims were added to the OBC list, 
which must be adversely affecting the most vulnerable 
backward - castes. 


There ig an under current of some disappointment 
on the part of the weaker castes, particularly the 
Vanniya Kula Ksthatitiyag against (a) the dominance 
of the Modaliars and Naidus, (b) the nine top back- 
ward castes concerning the benefits, and (c) inclusion 
of o:herwise powerful castes in the OBC lists, But 
this disappointment has not assumed the proportions 
of resentment and protest. It has not been, and it is 
not likely to be, politically mobilized. None’ of the 
Tamil Nadu political parties have had any intentioz of . 
mobilizing them on this issue. The M. G. Rama- 
chandran G.O. of imposing the income criterion on 


the OBC list came nearest to it, but he too shied away 
from splitting the backward classes along these lines. 
Once again, we have to fall back on the explanation 
that as long as the Tamil subnationalist ideology pre- 
vails in the State, these issues will not become critical. 
The hegemony of the non-Brahmin forward castes and 
the more®successful among the backward castes is not 
likely to be challenged. Until then the question of 
resistance or backlash on the part of these castes will 
not arise. 


The Scheduled castes and tribes constitute about 
18 per cent of the Tamil Nadu population, As we 
shail see later, in U.P. and Bihar relationships between 
the Scheduled Castes, on the one hand, and the inier- 
mediate castes like the Jats, Yadavas, Kurmis, Koeris, 
eic., are pretty strained. In Tamil Nadu, there have 
been some instances of atrocities on, or ill-treatment 
of the Scheduled Castes, Beteille (1970) quotes 
Hutton’s account of conflicts between the Kallas 
and the <Adi-Dravidas' in. the thirties. Thevaras and 
Harijans too have been clashing with one .:nother now 
and then. The Kilvemani atrocities in 1967 on the 
Harijans at the hands of Brahmins, Naickers and 
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~ on the whole, these are isolated instances. 


Mukkulthors attracted nationwide attention, Recently, 
in 1978 the Thevars and Harijans clashed. But 
The State- 
wide cleavage between the non-Brahmins and the 
Harijans has not got consolidated in Tamil Nadu, over- 
turing the Brahmin-non-Brahmin cleavage. Because 
Tamil Nadu is a non-Sanskritic cultural area, the four 
fold Varna system has less applicability there, The 
Harijans promptly responded to Ramaswamy Naickers 
Self-Respect movement, Hence, these relationships. 


“between the backward non-Brahmins and Harijans 


neither threaten the forward non-Brahmins nor help 
them. The enérgetic Nardars have improved their 
position considerably. Others too do not expect much 
of @ threat to their rank or status. 


Even if some non-3rahmin forward castes {eel 
squzezed by the reservation schemes, the expanding 
Tami Nadu economy may have come to their help. 
The forward Naidu boys have begun going into in- 
dustry, business, etc. As we have noted the Brahmins 
have almost written off the Tamil Nadu government 
service. Toa great extent this has taken the pressure 
off these communities. 


CHAPTER UI 


KARNATAKA : A TWO STAGE BACKWARD CLASSES MOVEMENT 


The present Karnataka State was constituted in 1956 
of the following erstwhile areas: (a) 9 districts 

of the Princely Mysore State (after 1950, Part B 
State); (b) 4 districts of the Bea State; (c) 2 
istricts of Madras State; (d) 3 districts of the 
former Part B State of Hyderabad; and (e) the 
centrally administered district of Coorg. Of these 
five areas only in the Mysore and the Bombay areas, 
backward classes movement in the form of a 
aodn-Brahmin movement developed during = the 
decades before the Independence. The Bellary and 
South Kanara districts, which formed part of the 
bests State till 1953 and 1956 respectively, did not 
contribute significantly to che non-Brahmin movement 
in that State. In the Hyderabad areas, due to the 
autocratic nature of the Nizam’s government and the 
relative domination of the Muslims, the Brahmin-non- 
B in backward cleavage did not surface until after 
1956, i.e., when these areas were merged with Mysore. 


After about fifty years of direct British control, 
the administration of the Priacely Mysore was handed 
back to the Prince in 1881. During this period and 
the subsequent couple of decades, the important 
pcamen! posts came to be filled by Brahmins from 

adras. This gave rise to a lot of resentment on the 

of Mysore Brahmins, who raised the cry ot 
Fiore for Mysoreans’ (Kuppuswamy—1978). 
ring the first two decades of this century the Mysore 
Brahmins started gainiag an upper hand and completely 
established their ascendancy. In the Princely Mysore 
State the Brahmins constituted 3.8 per cent of the 
population, Kokkaligas 20.4 per cent, Lingayats 
12.0 per cent, depressed classes 15.1 per cent. 


At the turn of the century, as the 1901 census 
revealed 68 per cent of the Mysore Brahmins were 
literate whereas onty 14.1 cer cent of the Linvayats 

4 per cent of the Vokkaligas were literate. 
Similarly, whereas 10.2 per cent of the Brahmins were 
literate in English only. 13 i cent of the Lingayats 
and .07 per cent of the Vokkaligas were literate in 
Foglish. Like their counterparts in Madras, the 
Brahmins had established a runaway lead over the 
two dominant landed gentry castes of the Lingayats 
and the Vokkaligas. ring the next 40 years, the 
percentage of English knowing Brahmins increased 
from 10.2 per cent to 36.2 per cent, whereas the 
s)milar percentage among the Lingayats increased from 
15 per cent to 2.34 per cent and among the Vokkaligas 
from 0.7 per cent to 1.09 per cent. Although to some 
extent the literacy gap was bridged among the castes 
that of English hteracy was not bridged to the same 
extent. In the urban areas the Brabmins constituted 
38 per cent of the total workers in the literate 
occupations. © (Monor, 1977). Almost contem- 
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Pporancously with the rise of the Justice Movement 
in Madras in-the second decade of the century, the 
Lingayats and Vokkaligas of the Princely Mysore State 
became agitated over the Brahmins predominance in 
the government sérvice and education. Like the 
Vellalas and Reddys of the Madras Presidency, they 
too possessed the important resource, i.¢e., land. As 
the Brahmins turned increasingly urbanward, the 
Lingayat and Vokkaliga gentry bought up their lands. 
In the first decade of the century their castes 
associations appeared and by 1917 under the Icader- 
ship of C. R. Reddy Praja. Mitta Mandali was 
established to voice the claims of the non-Brahmins. 
Again, just as the British civil servants and governors 
lent a receptive car to the grievances and complaints 
of the Justice leaders in Madras, the Mysore Prince 
and the courtiers surrounding him were sympathcztically 
disposed to the non-Brahmins. The matters came to 
a head during the Diwanship of Sir Visweswaraya 
when in 1918 a committee was appointed under the 
chairmanship of Sir Lesley Miller, Chief Justice of the 
Chief Court of Mysore “to consider steps necessary 
for the adequate represcntation of conimunities in 
public service”. After collecting voluminous data of 
employment in the government service in various 
grades, the Milier Committe vindicated the complaint 
of-the non-Brahmins that the civil service in Mysore 
was dominated by the Brahmins. ‘The Committcc made 
the following recommendation : 


Within a period of not more than seven 
years not less than 14 of the higher and 2/3 of 
the lower appointments in each grade of the 
service and so far as possible in each office are 
to be held by members of communities other thau 
the Brahmin community, preference being given 
to duly qualified candidates of the depressed 
classes four are available. 


Following the Miller Committee Report, the 
Government of Mysore abolished the competitive 
examinations for the jobs and the recruitments were 
made by nominating the rankholders of the University 
examinations, but rage fo mind the goal of bringing 
up the non-Brahmins. Unlike in Madras there were 
no compartmental reservations. All the appointments 
were looked after by one-man Public Service 
Commission. 


Meanwhile the Praja Mitra Mandali disintegrated 
and its place was taken up in 1928 by yet another 
party of the non-Brahmins, Prajapaksha. The party 
kage he younger clements belonging mainly to the 
two dominant castes and who had _ considerable 
exposure to the caste conflicts in the neighbouring 
States. In fact many of these leaders as students ia 
Madras had actively participated in the Justice Party 


movement. Owing to a very conscious implementation 
of the\ Miller Committee recommendations, the 
percentage of the Brahmins in the services was very 
slowly reduced. The Prajapaksh also had to face the 
rising tide of nationalism in India, which did not leave 
the Princely Mysore State unaffected. The Indian 
National Congress also had begun organising the 
people of the Princely States on parallel lines to obtain 
democratic concessions. Although many of the 
non-Brahmin stalwarts had held themselves aloof from 
the Congress Party, they were persuaded or impelled 
by the circumstances to join the Congress Movement, 
In this way the entry of the Vokkaliga and Lingayats 
landed gentry into the National Movement considerably 
intensified the Congress Movement in the State. After 
the merger in 1947 of the Princely Mysore State into 
the Indian Union and the introduction of responsible 
government, the Vokkaligas started controlling the 
State apparatus and Congress Party, while the 
Lingayats constituted their junior partners. In the 
Bombay-Karnataka area also there were stirrings of 
the non-Brahmin movements. Due to various 
historical reasons the non-Brahmin movement, in the 
then composite Bombay Presidency did not gather 
momentum. The Lin gh constituted the bulk of 
the population in the annada districts of Bombay, 
and they started many educational institutions to 
develop education in their caste. The Lingayats in 
the Bombay area did not enjoy the advantage of the 
caste reservation until 1941 when they were grouped 
along with the Marathas into an intermediate group 
which was given some job concessions. But this 
reservation scheme also did not last long in the 
Bombay Presidency. The leaders from the Lingayat 
. castes were also resentful of the Brahmin domination 
in the Karnataka Pradesh Congress Committee, whose 
jurisdiction included the Princely Mysore State as 
well. The Lingayat leaders too started entering the 
Congress P. in the 1930s and came to dominate 
the Bombay-Karnataka region fully within a few years 
after the Independence. The Lingayat leaders from 
the Bombay area iclt very much constrained because 
of the control of .:¢ Gujaratis and Maharashtrians in 
the Bombay administration. Also they did not very 
much like some of the progressive land reforms which 
had been introduced in the Bombay State. They were 
very vocal in the agitation for the fo:m.tion of a unified 
Karnataka State, about which the Vokkaliga Icaders 
from Mysore were Jess enthusiastic. 


The formation of the unified Karnataka State in 
1956 altered the caste balance considerably. The 
Lingayats constituted 15 per cent of the population 
in the entire State, and Vokkaligas about 11 cent. 
The political centre of gravity shifted from the old 
Mysore area to the newly integrated regions, 
particularly the Bombay-Karnataka, The first four 
Chief Ministers of the expanded Karnataka State 
belonged to the Lingayat caste. The community 
dominated not only land but also other sources of 
political patronage. 4 to 5 ministers in the New 
Karnataka Government used to belong to this caste. 
In other words, there was a very perceptible change 
in the balance of power between the Lingayats and 
Vokkaligas and among the various communities. 
After the reorganisation of the State in 1956, the new 
leaders found it expedient to extent the communal 
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reservation scheme to the entire State. By an order 
passed in July 1958 all persons except Brahmins were 
declared as backward and 57% of the jobs were. 
reserved for the backward classes, in addition to the 
18 per cent for the Scheduled’ Castes atid Scheduled 
Tribes. Only 25% of the jobs were; left for open 
competition. Ajthough the bifurcation of the Madras 
non-Brahmins into non-Brahmin forward and non- 
Brahmin backward had occurred in that State by 1947, 
no such bifurcation of the non-Brahmin castes 
appeared in the Karnataka till 1960. When the 1958 
reservation order was struck down, the Government 
issued yet another order in 1959 classifying all castes 
except Brahmins, Baniyas and Kshatriyas as back- 
ward. ‘This too was struck down by the High Court. 
In the same year the government issued an order 
dividing the population of Karnataka into 14 groups 
and making compartmenta] reservation of jobs and 
education seats for each of them. This order also 
met the same fate at the hands of the judiciary. In 
1960 the Government of Mysore constituted a 
committee under Nagan Gowda for the purpose of 
determining the criteria for the classification of the 
backward classes in the State. The Committee used 
literacy as criterion for social backwardness and the 
number of students per thousand population in the 
last three years of the high school classes as the 
criterion of the educational backwardness. ' Following 
the interim report of the Nagan Gowda Committee 
22per cent of the jobs and seats were reserved for 
the OBCs and 18 per cent for the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes, leaving 60 per cent to open 
competition. After the consideration of the final 
report of the Committee, the. government raised the 
percentage of the backward classes reservation to 30, 
thus leaving 52 per cent for open competition. Here 
the government fixed the reservation at a much lower 
level than recommended by the Committee. The 
Committee had also suggested compartmental 
reservation for the backward classes and the more 
backward classes, which was not followed in} the 
government orders, 


‘The final report of the Nagan Gowda Committee 
raised a lot of controversy. On the ground that the 
number of the Lingayat students per thousand 
poptlation in the three high school classes was slightly 
higher than the State average of 6.0, the Cominiticc 
did not include this dominant community, which had 
only recently acceded to power, in the backward classes 
list. A member of the Committce wrote a powerful 
note of. dissent against the non-inclusion of the 
Lingayats in the backward classes list. The political 
leaders belonging to the Lingayat caste also brought 
pressure to bear on the government -and the latter 
finally yielded. It included the Lingayats in the 
backward classes list and by an order of 1962 provided 
for the following scheme of reservation : 


Open competition — 32% 
Other backward classes — 40% 
Scheduled Castes and 

Scheduled Tribes —- 18% 


_Knowledgeable sources revealed that the non- 
Lingayat backward classes did not very much resent 


the inclusion of the dominant Lingayats into the back- 
ward classification as long as the percentage of reserved 
jobs. and seats. was raised. This scheme of 
Classification was struck down by the Supreme Court 
in 1963 in the famous Balaji-case. After the decision, 
the Government of Mysore issued yet another order 
reserving 30% of the seats in the other backward 
classes and 18% for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. -Not the castes but the individuals 
belonging to certain kinds of occupations as cultivator, 
artisans, petty business, inferior occupation based on 
manual labour and earning less than Rs. 1,200 per year 
were. supposed to be eligible for the reservation. “This 
ostensible scheme of reservation begar in 1963 
continued till 1977, but in reality jobs and the seats 
went on the basis of the polilical dominance of the 
different communities, particularly the Lingayats and 
the Vokkaligas. 


In the 1960's resentment started welling up among 
the non-Lingayat and non-Vokkaliga minority castes 
that the operation of the entire political system and 
the processes after the reorganisation of the State has 
redounded to the benefit of Lingayats, and to some 
extent the Vokkaligas. The Vokkaliga leadership also 
felt disappointed at ‘being relegated to the second 
position in the politics-of the State. One important 
politician of Mysore is on record’for having said: that 
for a long time to come no non-Lingayat would 
be¢ome ‘the Chief -Minisier:-of the ‘State. The 
gathering storm-of this’ resentment coincided with the 
1969 split in. the Indian National Congress, and soon 
the Parliamentary: and Assembly elections followed. 
Devraj Urs, who rose’ as ‘the Icader of the Congress (1) 
party, very’.carefully. aad sedulously cultivated: ‘the 
non-Lingayat non-Vckkaliga communitics. Both. on 
the basis of the Indira wave of 1971-72 and also on 
the basis of the new coalition he had established, Ur:. 
rose to power in 1972 and continucd til! 1980, but for 
x short interreenum of a few months in 1978, Tn 
1972 he constituted the Karnatka Backward Classes 
Commission under the Chairmanship of Mr. L. G. 
Havanur. The Commiltee presented its report in 
1975 which was placed on the table of the Legislature 
in May L97¢. The Report was appreved by the 
Cabinet and a new communal reservation scheme was 
announced in February 1977. 


Even the constitution of the Havanur Commission 
fave rise toy misgivings on the part of the Lingayats. 
Mr, J. B. Mallaradhya, President of the All India 
Veerasaiva (Lingayat) Mahasabha. did not go to 
depose before the Havanur Commission. The 
Lingayat leaders saw in the appointment of the 
Havanur Commission a sinister move to isolate their 
community. To them it was yet another stratagem 
on the part of ‘Devraj Urs to reduce their power and 
influence. ‘The Commission undertook its own survey 
and taking into account various multiple tests such 
us economic. residential and occupational. classified 
the Karnataka backward population into 3 groups: 
(1) Backward communities; (2) Backward castes: 
(3) Backward Tribes, and recommended compart- 
mental reservation for each of these backward classes. 
The Commission seems to have deliberately ignored 
the Supreme Court injunction that the reservation 
should not exceed SO per cent. On the basis of its 
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vests. and surveys, the Commission did not. include 
the. Brahmins, Bunts, Lingayats, Kshatriyas, Jains into 
any one of the backward ‘classes. Later on the High 
Court of Karnataka ordered’ the deletion of the Arasu 
caste for the purposes of both Articles 15(4) ‘and 
16(4) of the Constitution. They also struck down 
Balija, Devadiga, Ganiga, Rajput, and Satani from 
the list of .the backward classes under Article 16(4). 
In February 1977 the government issued the orders 
providing for the folowing. reservation: : 


Open competition — 42% 
Backward Communities — 20% 
Backward Castes — 10% 
Backward Tribes — 5% 
Special Groups — 5% 
Scheduled Castes and 

Scheduled Tribes — 18% 


The special group consists. of those persons belong- 
ing to the self-employed, artisan and other occupations 
having. an income of not more than Rs, 4,800 per 
year.. A criterion of Rs.,8,000 was imposed on the 
backward Classcs, In the subsequent ordets the 
pereentage of ‘reservation eatmarked for the special 
group has been raised to 15 per cent, and the income 
limit has been raiSed to Rs. 10,000. 


It.must be ‘noticed: from the reservation scheme that 
some sub-castes of: the Lingayats have. been classified 
as backward, while majority of the sub-castes have 
been classified-as forward. Also, while the Vokkaligas 
have been classified as a backward community, their 
erstwhile senior partners in the po‘tics of the Karna-~ 
taka State, the Lingayais, have been classified as 
mostly forward. For these reasons the Lingayat com- 
munity finds itself divided on the issue of the reserva- 
tion scheme, based on the Havanur Commission Re- 
port. Also, on this rssue an alliance of the Vokkaligas 
with the Lingayats cannot take place as they find them- 
selves in different camps of the backward and the 
forward. This js in total contrast with the Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh situation where all the major forward 
caste groups, viz., the Brahmins, the Kayasthas, the 
Rajputs and the Bhumihers have been classified as 
furward and can find a platform to unite upon. 


The members of the Lingayat community have been, 
however, considerably disturbed and angered by the 
Havanur Report and the subsequent G.O.S. based on 
the Report. Some of their leaders even alleged that 
Mr, Havanur, Minister of Social Welfare and Law in 
the Urs Cabinet of 1978—-80, had issued a secret 
circular to the government officers, advising them not 
to let the Lingayats get qualified even in the open 
merit pool. In August 1978, a2 Lingayat member 
attempted symbolically to set fire to the Havanur Re- 
port on the floor of the Assembly. The members of 
the community, particularly the. youth, held demons- 
trations in the different cities of Karnataka, protesting 
against the Report and the orders. Quite a few 
Swamijis of the Lingayat Mutts joined in the protest. 


(For the details, seo Desai, 1979). Mr. J. B, Mallara- 
dhya, a retired IAS. Officer, and President of the 
All-India Veerasaiva (Lingayat) Mahasabha, has been 
leading a crusade against the orders (1977; n.d.), A 
conference of all the castes adversely affected by the 
Havanur Report was held in July 1979. The 
Mahasabha started mobilizing the Lingayat community 
by appointing organisers in the districts, There were 
reports of the Lingayat legislators holding meetings to 
discuss the Report and contemplats further action, But 
some knowledgeable circles denied that there were any 
differences in the government on this issue. Ags a 
powerful backward class minister in the then cabinet 
Stated, the Lingayats had become apprehensive- of 
competing against the Brahmins in the open merit pool. 


The Lingayat agitation against the Report and the 
new reservation scheme did not go unchallenged by 
the members of the other minority castes. When 
Prof. K. Ishwaran, a Toronto-based anthropologist, 
criticised the methodology of the Havanur survey in 
an article of the Indian Express (March 1, 1979), it 
invited counter-critiques by other teachers and journa- 
lists belonging to the minority castes (Ishwaran, et. al., 
1979). There were counter demonstrations in mapa 
of the Report. All this shows the extent to w 
the minority castes had. been successfully mobilized 
on this issue, in the preceding years. 


The coalition of minority backward castes forged 
by Devraj Urs had been pretty powerful and durable. 
It has survived the exist of Urs as Chief Minister. As 
we shall sce later, the political strength of the back- 
ward castes in the legislatures of U.P. and Bihar has 
been waxing and waning. In Karnataka, on the other 
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- hand, the 1972 elections constituted a critical water- 


shed. There has been no weakening of the political 
strength of the minority backward castes, who are 
generally united, now behind’ the Congress(1). The 
Scheduled Castes are generally going along with the 
minority castes, 


The Karnataka non-Brahmin movement, in the 
decades following the twenties, failed to produce any 
overarching revivalist Kannada ideology, which might 
have prevented the ae the non-Brahming 
from emerging.to the s . AS we have seen, this 
more recent cleavage has displaced the older Brahmin- 
non-Brahmin cleavage. The Kannada Chaluvaligur 
movement is too weak and too confined to Bangalore 
to* provide a platform for all the people to unite. 


There is some evidence to show. that the private 
sector employment in Karnataka has continued to 
expand, This sector carlier absorbed the Brahmins. 
Many of them have been migrating outside the State. 
One wonders whether the private sector can absorb the 
Lingayata youths also, 

Like the Brahmins, Kayasthas, Bhumihars and 
Bains of U.P. and Bihar, the Lingayats, the 
Brahmins and Bunts of Karnataka, have been kept out 
of the the reservation scheme. The Karnataka 
Brahmins are so weak that even if they join hands 
with: the Lingayats, it will not make any difference. 
The Brahmin leaders feel that they have been ary 
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' better off in regard to the jobs and seats since 1 


For all these reasons, the forward castes anger is 
reed in Karnataka and has not assumed any violent 
orms, - 


CHAPTER IV 


BIHAR : 


Betoiie (1970) has argued that in Tamil Nadu, 
the Hindu castes can be divided mainly into three 
gropps : Brahmins and Harijans. In this non-Sans- 
ki area, the cleavage between the Brahmins and 
othprs overshadowed the other cleavages and 
the peculiar Dravidian ideology has been muting the 
cleavages among the ion Brabains, and between. the 
nod-Brahmins and Harijans. In the absence of such 
an ideology in Karnataka, which is more Sanskritic 
than Tamil Nadu, the non-Brahmin movement got 
differentiated and new cleavages appeared, In con- 
irag., Bihar and Uttar Pradesh are two states in the 
Sanskvitic cultural area, where there was no scope for 
non-Brahmin castes to unite under one movement. The 
twice born castes in these two States, i.c., Brahmins, 
Kshatriyus and Vaishyas are found fully differentiated 
among themselves and also from the backward castes 
and the Harijans, The Kayasthas provide another 
element in the twice born group. Historically speak- 
ing, they cmerged in these areas as the chief literati 
caste, and even surpassed the Brahmins, in ‘anything 
connected with the pen’ and in taking to modern edu- 
cation and profession. They were also in the fore- 
front of the nationalist movement. In Bihar, the 
political struggle within the Congress till the middle 
of the sixties was characterized by the contlicts and 
competition among the twice born castes, After the 
sixties, without these cleavages being significantly 
craded, the conflicts between these caste groups and 
thd lower peasant .castes, and between the lower 
peasant castes and the Scheduled castes have come to 
prevail. The politics of the present Bihar reveals 
caste conflicts at two levels: simultaneously between 
the forward castes and the upper peusant castes; and 
helween the upper peasant castes and the Scheduled 
castes. 


The caste and communal coniposition of Bibar is 
as follows : The forward castes of Brahmins, Bhumi- 
hairs, Rajputs, and Kayasthas constitute 13 per cent 
of the population; the upper backward castes of 
Banias, Yadavs, Kurmis and Koeris constitute 19.3 
per cent; the minor artisan and landless castes like 
Dhanuk, Mallah, etc. from 32 per cent; Muslims and 
the Scheduled Castes/Tribes form 12.5 per cent and 
‘23,5 per cent, respectively (Bihar : 1980), The 
Banias in Bihar have not played as significant role in 
the Bihar politics as they have in U.P. In Bihar, 
i position, social statuswise is. low and most of 
them. have been classified as backward according-to the 
G.O. of November, 1978. 


Excepting the Kayasthas of Bihar, the other three 
twice born castes of Brahmins, Bhumihars and Rajputs 
nav had a heavy stake in the land, There were 
princely: houses belonging to each of these castes, and, 


_and professions, 


FRAGMENTED AND TELESCOPED BACKWARD CLASSES MOVEMENT 


owning to the zamindari system, the zamindars belong- 
ing to these castes had established a thoroughgoing 
political and economic control in the countryside, un- 
paralleled in the ryo:wari areas of the Madras and 
Karnataka. By 1931, 31.8 per ceut of the Kayasthas 
were literate, As compared with this, 19.5 per cent 
of the Brahmins, 13.6 per cent of the Bhumihars and 

12.6 per cent of the Rajputs were literate, The upper 
backward castes had a literary rate of around .5 per 
cent (Roy, N. D.). Both in Bihar and U.P, the 

Brahmins could not, unlike their counterparts in Tamil | 
Nadu and Karnataka, establish any runaway lead over 

the non-Brahming in taking to the modern education. 
The Kayasthas had taken the lead 
in the formation of a separate Bihar State. Ags Roy 

(1967) argues, “the separation of Bihar from Bengal 

in 1911, in a way, symbolized the fulfilment of the 

aspirations of the Kayasthas” (p. 418). The Kayasthas 

and the Muslims gained disproportionately from the 
expansion of the civil service, 

As the Congress movement spread and the party 

came to control the local bodies, the Bhumihars; 
Brahmins and Rajputs were alerted by the Kayastha 
domination. The Bhumihars particularly were better 
placed to lead the other two castes against the domi- 
nation, of the Kayasthas in the national movement. 
Their leaders. particularly Sir Ganesh Dutt und 
Sahajenand' Saraswati, had developed considerable 
organizational skill and capacity in mobilising their 
castemen for the goal of claiming the Brahmin status. 
‘The incidence of literacy was higher among*them than 
among the Rajputs. They were more rural oriented 
than. the Kayasthas, Thus the twenties marked the 
beginning of the ascendancy of the Bhumihars in the 
Congress politics, which continued till the death of 
Shri Krishna Sinha in 1961. With the introduction 
ofthe provincial autonomy the character of the 
Congress party began to change. The party was in- 
creasingly compelled to strike roots in the social milieu. 
The social cleavages, particularly among the forward 
castes, were politicized and inducted into the political 
realm. Thus the downward penetration. of the party 
inevitably led to what Roy (n.d.) has called the frag- 
mentation and  parochialisation of politics, The 
Kavasthas tried to bolster their sagging position by 


supporting and encouraging the Rajput group. 
The Brahmins too entered the Congress in big 
numbers and have steadily increased their 


strength since then (Roy : 1970; 1967; nd.). They, 
however, suffered a temporary setback in 1977. The 
Bhumihars, Rajputs rivalry reached its peak in the 
fifties, Though the rivarly between Shri Krishna 
Sinha (Bbumihar) and Anugraha Narain Sinha (Raj- 
put) to some extent cut across caste lines,, bulk of 
their support was drawn from their respective castes, 


The Brahmin legislators with 


Shri Krishan Sinha. 


Among the upper backward castes, the Yadavas 
and ‘Kurmis had begun to organise themselves along 
the caste lines during the first decade of this century 
(Rao, 1979), The All-India Yadav Mahasabha . has 
its headquartets at Patna, and the Bihari Yadavas, 
along with their counterparts in Punjab and U.P., 
formed the backbone of the Indian Yadava movement. 
Ultimately, the Yadavas in the other States in India 
could not attain the same level of ‘political mobiliza-' 
tion ag the Bihari Yadavas did. - Both the Bihari 
Yadavas and Kutmis have for a long tite been much 
obsesséd with Sanskritization, while with the other 
backward classés elsewhere, this came to be abandoned 


generally want 


sooner (But, some leaders belonging to these castes,. 


particularly Nagamani, a Kurmi, have ucged their 
castemen not ‘to resort to Sanskritization). 


‘In the early decades of this century, the Yadavas 
almied ‘at ridding their caste of dowry, alchoholism, 
meat eating, and took to Aryasama} in big numbers. 
Their claims to done the saered thread met with 
resistance on the part of the twice‘ born castes, some 
times attended by violence. They also sought to in- 


crease the edacational: ‘facilities. for their — youth,. 


although the Yadava dominated: cdugational mstitu- 
tions started prowing mary years after the Indepen- 
dence, They appealed to the British authorities for a 
better share in the jobs. 


The: pouwacal fall out of the Yadava, Kurmi. and 
Koeri movements were, however, limited in the 
beginning. -Whem tlie associations of these castes had 
got going for sometime, an attmept was made in 
the: 1920s to bring the castes ‘together into a political 
patty called the Trivani Sabha. © The -Trivani. Sabha 
contested the 1936 elections in Shahabad and Patna 
districts with disastrous results and.soon- withered 
away. This is in sharp contrast to the Justice party of 
Madras and the Praja Paksha of Mysore, It is true 
that both the Justice party of the Madras and the 
Praja Paksha of the Mysore non-Brahmins could -not 
survive the rising tide of nationalism. But, the politi- 
cized segments of these caste groups could infiltrate 
into the Congress, and were to tilt the balance in their 
favour later on, But in Bihar, the entry of the Yadavas, 
Kurmis, and Koeris into politics in general, and the 
Congress Party in particular, was almost totally con- 
trolled and governed by. the extent of rivalry among 
the forward castes. Discussing the entry of the peasant 
castes into Bihar. Congress, Roy writes, “At the time of 
their entry into politics, most of these castes. groups 

ed as appendages of the main contenders in 
the upper castes; leaderg from the upper castes coopted 
men from the lower castes to leadership position.” 
(n.d; p..28). Each. of the peasant castes entered. the 
Congress divided. Roy further argues that in due 
course of time they became autonomous. This does 
not, however, mean that all, or even most of the back- 
ward caste legislators or office holders. united 
behind one leader. At most, several leaders arose each 
with a handful following. Ag the data collected by 
Roy (nd.) reveal, between 1934 and 1960 the per- 
centage of the Kayastha members in the Bihar Pradesh 
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Congress Executive Committee declined steeply from 
53.84 per cent to 4.76 per cent; that of the Bhumihars 
increased from 15,38 per cent to 28.56 per cent. The 
Rajpuy and the Brehmiu representation, after register- 
ing some increase, declined. The backward cates 
(both upper and lower) began appearing around 1948 
and held about 14 per cent of the posts around 1960, 
As Blair (1980) shows, the percentage in the Congress 
legislature party in 1962 Of the Backwards wag just 
24.9 per cent, an overwhelming bulk of whom’ were 
the upper backwards, This once again contrasts with 
the success of the non-Brahmins in South India in 
ousting the Brahmins from the Congress and politics 
in general. In Bihar, the forward castes have been 
too well entrenched in politics afid the economy to be 
ousted’ by divided and imperfactly t:obilized. back- 
wards: In 1963, for the first titte im the: histoty of 
the Bihar Congress legislature party there, was. contest 
between’ a forward caste leader (K. B. Sahay; ‘a 
Kayastha) arid a hackward caste leader with considet- 
ble ability (Birchand Patel a Kurmi). It is interesting 
to note thar not only the backward caste legislatorg but 
also those beldnging ‘ to the Scheduled Castes ‘ and 
Tribes, were divided between the two contestants. “In 
fact, more backwards voted for Sahay than for Patel 
(Roy, 1n.d.). 


As Blair (1980): shows, the strength-of the forward 
M:L.As after 1962-has undergone 4 decline but not a 
very steep or durable one, Simiarly, the strength of 
the backward M.L.As has incteased, which tao is 
neither: st¢ep nor abiding. In the years before 1967, 
this controlléd induction of the backwards into the 
Congress, convinced the. socialist leader Ram Manohar 
Lohia that the Congress could by. defeated only if all 
the: backward castes could be united in onc political 
party.: In the sixtes the Samyukta Socialist Party 
started assiduously wooing them. The Congress debacle 
‘of 1967 marks an important: stage in the upsurge of 
the backward castes. In _ these elections, to the 
Vidhan Sabha the Bania, Kurmi, Koeri and Yadava 
candidates were returned in big numbers and consti- 
tuted 31.6 per cent of the M.L.As. Most of them 
belonged to the SSP, This pattern repeated in the 
mid-term ‘polls of 1969 also. In the 1972 elections, 
the Congress rode back to power and the share in 
the Assembly of the backward castes MLAs declined 
below the level of even 1962. ‘The share went up 
again in 1977, when the Janata Party won. In fact, 
in the Assembly constituted following the 1977 elec- 
tions, the share of the seats held by the backwards 
was the highest ever achieved, but also this was at 
the expense of the Kayasthas, Bhumihars and Rajputs 
did not suffer any decline (Blair, 1980). As the 
subsequent events have shown, the 1977 elections did 
not in- any way signify the permanent and durable 
resurgence of the backward castes in the Bihar politics. 
Like their rise in 1967, their upsurge in 1977 was a 
temporary. and transient one. Contrast this with the 
Karnataka elections of 1972 and 1978, which vindi- 
cated the durability and invincibility of the mew 
backwards castes coalition.- 


One of thé reasons for the imperfect mobilization of 
the backward castes into politics could be found in 


the political economy of the rural Bihar. Following 
Gandhiji’s efforts to give a rural bias ¢o the nationalist 
movement, the question cf peasantry and lang reforms 
started looming large in the minds of the Congress- 
men. Due to the worst kind o. zamindari sysiem in 
Bihar, the Siate gave rise to a peasant-movement, The 
Kisan Sabha attracted many young Congress. enthu- 
siasts. The agitation received considerable fillip from 
the Bakasht Movement, aimed at restoring the land 
to those tenants, who were dispussessed dJuring the 
depression of the thirties (Sengupta, 1979). Although 
the lund holding interests bad acquired a considerable 
say in the Bihar Ccagress, the Zamindar: Abolition 
Act was passcd in 1950. Th: intermediary rights 
were vested in the State. But many landlords were 
allowed or munaged to resume cultivation Inthe 
villages Jannuzi (1974) has stadicd, the Brahmins 
reported thet the abolitiog of zamindaci arm! interme- 
diary rights has neither helped nor harmed them. But, 
it definitely helped the. Koeris, i can be generally 
said that the many tenants of the upper peasant castes 
benefited from the legislation, They also welcomed the 
prospects of decline in the social prestige and economic 
power of the upper caste groups, and an accession to 
their prestige and power (Ibic), Aithough Bihar 
‘is not known for its agricultural breakthrough, a con- 
siderable agricultural inputs have been channelled into, 
the countryside and the rise in prices of agricultural 
commodities has increased the viability of many 
farmers. The Kurmi, Koeri and Yadava peasant pres 
prietors have been in u better position to take ad- 
vantage of these factors. Whereas the forward castes 
are averse to actual cultivation, the peasant castes 
work very hard on their lands and also drive their 
laboufers hard (Sheth, 1979, Malhotra, 1980; Blair 
1980). "Tf the agricultural labourers show restriveness 
or political Tesisiance, they do not hesitate to commit 
atrocities on them. This factor is at the root of the 
reprisals on the Harijans at Belch’, Pathada, Gopalpur, 
Bishrampur, Parasbigha, etc. Some distinguished 
politicians were of the opinion ihat it was the urmis 
who shad become aggressive, The power structure in 
the Bihar countryside has not been as neatly settled 
elsewhere it has been. Excepting the Kayasthas, the 
other forwards still have a staky in the countryside 
and went to continue their semi-feudal control, The 
telatively prosperous upper peasiuntry castes want te 
match their economic pains with an appropriate share 
in the professions and government jobs. These castes 
also resent the concessions and reservations that have 
been given to the Scheduled castes. Hence, this acute 
case of rank disaquilibrium, 


In 1951 the Bihar government issued a G.O. listing 
the other backward classes in two Annexures. 
Annexure—1 contained 79 castes; who were deemed 
more backward than the 30 castes contained in 
Annexure—2. Following the Balaji decision of 1963, 
in the Supreme Court, the Patna High Court held in 
1964 these two lists unconstitutional. Then the Bihar 
government imposed a ceiling of monthly income of 
Rs, S00 on the lists and it was decided por to make 
any distinction between the wes Aannexures. In 1971 
the Bihar Backward Classes Commission wes consti- 
tuted under the Chairmanship cf Shri Mungerj Lal. 
The Report (1976) found the following position in 
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regard to educational concessions. Some reservation 
was given to those ppplicants belonging to either 
Annexure—1 or Annexure-—2, whose annual inccns. 
was less than Rs. 300. The social welfare department 
gave fee concessions etc. to the OBC students. here 
were no reservations for the OBCs in industrial training 
institutes, The OBCs had no reservation in the jobs. 
Way back in 1953 Bajnath Singh had introduced in 
the Bihar Assembly a non-official bill seeking to 
reserve 25 per cent of the jobs to the OBCs, but under 
the pressure of the party leaders it was withdrawn. 
The Backward Classes Federation and particularly 
leaders like Dev Saran Singh, a Kurmi, represented for 
job reservations for the OBCs. This wag not seriously 
entertained by the Congress, In the sixties, as Rao 
(1979) shows, the Yadavas concentrated their efforts 
on persuading the Central government to set up a 
Yadava government in the army. 


The Mungeri Lal Commission prepared its own Jist 
of other Backward Classes and most backward classes, 
taking into account social status, educational back- 
wardness, adequacy of representation in government 
service and adequacy of the share in trade, commerce, 
industry etc. Its list of Backward classes contained 
128 castes, and the list of most Backward another 93 
Castes. It recommended 26 per cent reservation in 
jobs and 24 per cent of educational seats. The Jagan- 
nath Mishra government did not take any action on 
these recommendations obviously in view of its support 
bases of the forward castes. 


The Karpoori Thakur government, which came to 
power in June, 1977, acted on the Report and in 
November 1978 issued the G.O. accepting the classi- 


fication of the Mungeri Lal Commission. For the 

purposes of recruitment to jobs, it announced the 

following reservation scheme : 
Other Backward classes — 8 per cent 
Most Backward classes -- 12 per cent 
Scheduled Castes —— 14 per cent 
Scheduled Tribes — 0 per cent 
Women -— 3 per cent 
Economically backward — 3 per cent 


The prevailing ceiling for income-tax exemption is 
the income criterion for all the categories, 


Thakur was only pursuing the Lohia line of further 
mobilizing the backward castes. He thought that he 
could successfully graft the Karnataka model on Bihar. 
The G.O, provoked widespread backlash as the part 
of the forward castes. The Universities and colleges 
came to be closed. Trains and buses were attacked. 
The government property was damaged. A\ll this has 
been extensively reported in the Press. 


Urs had astutely divided the two dominant castes 
of the Lingayats and Vokaligas by putting the former 
(generally) in the forward group, and the latter in the 
backward list, He. saw to it that an alliance between 
them could not take place. Thakur did not resort to 
any such measures. The forward castes felt that many 


ot the newly rich peasant castes would under roport 
their income. The 3%* reservation for economically 
backward, irrespective of caste, is too small to divide 
and weaken the forward castes. 


Betwees 1972 when he assumed office and 1978 
when the G.O.. was issued, Urs had ay 
endeavoured to mobilize and politicise the many 
and economically: weaker backward castes. As we 
have seen, the mobilization of the backward classes 
in Bihar has been a belated and fragmented one. The 
backward castes had emerged divided. Even the 
socialists were divided along the caste lines. Rama- 
naad Tiwari had led the forward castes and Thakur 
had led the backward castes, ia ppeure: of the 
backward castes meant 7 urge of the 
Yadavas, This fact is not likely to ai use 5 the other 
weaker landless backward castes. As we have seen, 
there is no love lost between the peasant backward 
castes, on the one hand and the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes, on the other. Thakur had no ideology to 
unite them. It may even be said that when the chips 
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are down, the Marijans and Girijans may prefer the 
forward castes as lesser evils to the upper peasant castes. 
In short, the Thakur G.O. came out an adequate 
mobilization and unification of the backward. . Perhaps, 
he- thought that the 1977 Janata victory represented a 
viable and durable resurgence of the backward castcs, 
which was not the case. The January 1980 elections 
proved this. The Scheduled Castes and minor 
backwards went back tothe Congress fold. 


The youth of the forward castes in Bihar are very 
much dependent on government and semi-government 
jobs. As the private sector employment is not expand- 
ng, they feel the squeeze of the G.O. all the mote. 

are averse to migrate outside the State. Their 
Eeshah is generally poor, If they go to southern ri 
they run into the ire of the tribals. Hence they perce! 
very few alternative opportunities. The power of Peet the 
forward castes in the government service and their 
semi-feudal (Pradhan, 1979) hold on the countryside 
is still strong. Al] these factors enabled the forward 
castes to mount a protracted protest and backlash. 


CHAPTER V 


UTTAR PRADESH : BELATED AND IMPERFECT ‘MOBILIZATION OF THE BACKWARDS 


As in Bihar, in Uttar Pradesh too the caste system 
is found well differentiated in terms cf the Vama 
model. According to the 1931 census, the forward 
twice-bom castes constituted about 20.30 per cent of 
the total population ; the Brahmins formed 9.23 per 
cent of the population and Rajputs.7.28 per cent. The 
upper peasant castes of Yadavas, Kurmis, Jats, Lodhs 


and Koeris formed about 16.4 per cent of the la- 
tion. The Muslims then constituted 13.6 cent. Tt 
can be seen that the percentage of the on classi- 


fied as forward for the purposes of the G.O, of 1977, 
and thus kept out of the reservation scheme, is higher 
in U.P. than in any of the three other States under 
study. The eastern U.P. is almost an extension of 
Bihar, and hag been witnessing in recent years all forms 
of ‘caste conflicts between forwards and backwards, 
between Rajputs and Brahmins, and between the 
Scheduled ‘Castes and the backward castes. In the 
western U.P. districts, the Brahmin element is absent 
and the conflicts are between the rural Jat and Muslims, 
on the one hand, and the urban elements, paxticularly 
the Banias, on the other. The Brahmin and. Rajput 
hegemony prevails in the Avadh area. The hill districts 
and the Bundelkhand areas are very underdeveloped 
areas and ate generally free from the caste tensions. 


The Brahmins and the Kayasthas were the first to 
take to modern education. The Kayasthas particularly 
started dominating the public services as well as the 
professions. Later on, around the forties, the Banias 
too started taking to the modem professions of law, 
teaching and medicine. One very interesting feature 
of the modernization of Uttar Pradesh is that the 
dominant landed gentry, the Rajputs, never felt 
threatened by the Brahmin-Kayastha monopoly of 
education, profession and government services. ore 
the abolition of the zamindari system, the Rajputs, 
formed the bulk of the zamindars in the State. In the 
Avadh area particularly, their dominance was striking. 
As Brass (1965) points out, they owned more than 


half of the lands in most of the districts. We have seen. 


earlier that in the Madras Presidency, the approach of 
the dyarchy in 1919 threatened the interests of the 
landed gentry castes of the Vellalas, Goundars, Naidus. 
and Reddys. who ware quick to organize themselves 
ito a political party and a movement. The Rajput 
zamindars of U.P., who too werc considered as the 
staunch supporters of the British Raj never felt 
threatened by the Brahmin dominance in the services 
and the national movement. At most, the poorer 
among them aspired for jobs in the police department 
and got them. The cultural distance between them 
and the Brahmins was not much. Also, the Rajputs 
had, in their own areas of dominance, a secure, feudal 
and almost semi-political dominance, which their south 
Indian counterparts lacked. Moreover, in the State as 
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a whole they have been numerically inferior to the 
Brahmins. Their own consciousness of a high status 
and the ritual distance between them and the backward 
castes, which they relished, did not dispose them to 
lead any protest movement against the Brahmin- 
Kayastha domination. The Brahmins, too, did not 
tend to leave the: country side and flock to the cities 
as the Tamil Brahmins did. The zamindari Abolition 
in 1952 did not completely upset the political economy 
of U.P. As in Bihar, the Brahmins and Rajputs in 
U.P. still have considerable stake and share in the 
tural power structure and dispensation. To use 
Sheth’s (1979) phrase, there has been no neat ae 
arrangement as in Maharashtra, Karnataka and Tamil 
Nadu. There is vet aucties important reason why 
the cleavages among the f as i 
cleavages between the forwards and the backwards as 
fe: Kamnaiake and Tamil Nadu did not appear in U.P. 

ting the twenties and the thirties, the United pro- 
vinces was an important stronghold of the Muslim 
League. The Hindu-Muslim, and Congress- 
ges overshadowed every other cleavage. 

% 1937, the Muslim League was hopeful of sharing 

power with the Congress in the State. 


Some scholars and politicians (like the Iate 
C. B. Gupta) claim ‘that the state did not b 
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Shri 

any 
caste tensions or politics until many years after the 
independence, is not wholly true. the 
pre-Independence days there were ramblings of dis- 
content among the backward castes. Leaders like 
Swami Achutananda of Kanpur, Swami Ram Charan 
Mallah, S. D. Singh Ch a Were trying to 
the backward castes. Swami Bodhananda vir 
statted the Adivasi Hindu League in the twenties, 
Many delegates from U.P. have been attending the 
depressed classes conferences, E. V. Ramaswatni 
Naicker presided over the conference held at Kanpur 


in 1946. The U.P., backwards, staying in the Hindu 
Sanskriti¢ heartland, and surrounded by the famous 


shrines and places of pilgrimage, could not be persuaded 
to reject Brahminism. 


The role played by the All-India Yadav Mahasabha 
in organising the community members has bea dis- 
cussed in the Bihar Chapter. In the forties the ¢ 
castes of Yadhavas, Kurmis, Koeris, Jats deve a 
high degice of affinity among themselves. ‘Jt is said 
that the Yadavas of the eastern U.P., and Bihar 
consider themselves to be equivalent to the Jats. Out 
of this ‘affinity among them arouse the AJGAR (an 
acronym for Ahir, Jat, Gujar) movement. The caste 
association meetings were not just biradari gatherings. 
As Rao says, “The annual conferences of the (Yadav) 
Mahasabha also be a up ition to the Thakurs, 
Kayasthas, Banias. Bhumihar Brahmins and Brahmins, 


who were scen as the exploiters of the Yadavas, ill- 
treating them, and thwarting their attenypts at progress. 

‘Political mobilization and agitations were directed 
against these groups (Rao, 1979 : p. 141)". The 
demand for the reservation of jobs was there from 
the thirties, but the top Congress lcaders were not 
favourably disposed. A top leader is supposad — to 
have said that the Brahmirs of south India were 
wandering here and there cue to the reservation 
scheme, and asked if tkis should happen in U.P. also. 


Despite these stirrings on the part o the OBCs, a 
-unified political platform could never be forged for 
the OBCs and the Scheduled castes. ¥ * se impact of 
the Arya Samaj movemerg has been considerable on 
the Jats, Yadavas and others. The Yadavas and 
Kurmis have been tco much in the grip of the process 
of Sanskritization, . This drive for equality with the 
Savarna castes particularly produces the ubility of the 
upper backward classes to land the smalfer ami weaker 
artisan castes and (ne Scheduled castes and tribes. 
Only a few backward castes can aspire for social 
‘mobility in the form of Sanskritization. The latter 
process requires some preconditions. backward 
caste should have experienced some measuic of econa- 
mic prosperity and produced « few articulate and 
educated elites.. They should be in a position to-dig 
into the puranas or remote history to adduce pragf 
that their caste had once upon 3 time a higher status, 
This is not possible for the millions belonging to thy 
_astisan and landless castes.. Yc the extent the upper 
peasant castes have resorted tc Sanskritivation, they 
have generally been unable to make a common cause 
with the lower backward and the Scheduled castesJ 
This is yet another reason why the backward class 
movements in U.P., and Bihar have not attained their 
full momentum and strength. Sari Cheddi Lal Sathi, 
during his interview with the avthor, fully supported 
the argument that the phenomcnon of Sans nCriti2ation 
has hindered. the backward classes cohesian and 
movement. 


A 


Whereas in Bihar the Brahmin-Raiput cleavage had 
started affecting the Congress circles fror® the thirties, 
the U-P., Congress circles did not show any such 
hickering along the caste lines. As discussed above, 
the Hindu-Muslim cleavage in polities preve ey any 





other cleavages from ‘emerging. The state had pre- 
duced Congress leaders with national stature. Fiom 
1937, wher he first became the Prime (i. Chief) 


,Minisier under ihe provincial autonimy scheme, til 
“he left the State in 1954 to become the Unior Home 
Minister, Panda Gobind Ballabh Pant besirede the 
U.P, Congress like a colossus, He aad the fil suppert 
of the Congress High Command, of which he was an 
integral part. The people of the plcins considered im 
more a Pahari and fess a Brahmin. His elevation to 
the Centre marks an important. phase in the State 
politics (Masaldan, 1967). Hence between t 193: 7 and 
1954, there was no question of the Cong 
tesorting to competitive and controlled induction 
the backward caste leaders into the Ee ON gresg 
The Congress Socialist Party, which Sad be: 

in 1924 within the Congress’ espoused the on 
agrarian teforms, but never acquited « casieis 
tion. After the elevation of Pandit Pani t 
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factional feuds started raging within the Congress, but 
they generally cut across caste jines. 


The weakness of the mobilization of the backward 
castes, particularly the upper backward castes, can 
be seen from the caste composition of the various 
ministries since 1937, which has been analysed in the 
eee Pradesh Backward Classes (Sathi) Commission 

geport (1977). Jn the 1937-39 cabinet the Brah- 
ate held three out of. six pests, and the OBCs were 
net represented even among the parliameniary secre- 
taries. The same pattcrn prevailed tll 1952, when 
Shri Charan Singh, a Jat, was taken into the Cabinet. 
In the Sampurnanand, C. B. Gupta and Sucheta Kripa- 
lani ministries also, half or nearly half of the ministers 
belonged'io the Savarna forward castes. For the first 
time i the post-Independence history of U.P, three 
ministerships go to the upper peasant castes (including 


“Yadav and Kurmi) in the 1967 S.V.D. Ministry headed 


by Shri Charan Singh. This was due to the fact that 
the backward classes made considerable gains in the 
1967 elections. The decline of the Congress also 
meant to decline of the forward caste representation 
in the Assembly, The second Charan Singh ministry 
of 1970 and T. N. Singh ministry of 1970-71 also gave 
considerably more representation to the upper peasant 
castes and induced for the first time the _artisan castes. 
This increase in representation to the upper peasant 
and other backward castes does rat represent a durable 
and abiding resurgence of. the OBCs in politics, 
Because in “the Tripathi, Bahuguna and Viwari minis- 
tries, the representation of the forward castes went up. 
In the Assembly also between 1967 and 1974, the 
Share of the forward castes declined from 50 per cent 
to opty 42 per cent. The share of the upper peasam 
caste a fram 75 per cent to only 20 per hice In 
; » electio . of 1977 June, when the Janata 
eof ihe Jats and OBCs increased 
Karpcori Thakur in Bihar Rasa 
wdav mistook this increase for a durable rise 
of che See and was emboldened to issue the 

communal O.0, of Ausust 1977, Tho 1986 
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to add o the polk os ‘s. The Tats 
of the Western U.P, ; tered ‘tremendoas pro- 
gress fn ee loultur: ree of the Bias ative 
Kreeii Best was op of this Yat 
upsurge and afl he aboliticn of the 
zamindari system, ake Thakur, Brahmins and Muslims 
were affected, nat ios ndversely. The tenant and 
Sharecropning castes of Yadavas, kK: armi, L.odhs, 


Gujars, Koeris, became owner cultivators. and indus- 
trious as they are, they are better qualified to take 
advantage of the modern agricultural inputs, Unlike 
the ‘umbrella farmers’ of the forward castes. they are 
aateaomous in their agricultural operations. “Like 
their counterparts in Bihar, they drive theit agricultural 
lobourers oe hard. While striving to socially catch 
up with the forwards, they resent the rising political 
CONSCIGUSLESS amon aericeltural labourers. 













essions, jn 
ved prepared 


a list of 37 Hindu and 21 Muslim backward castes. 
The order of 1950, while ae 10 per cent jobs 
to the Scheduled castes, only said that the interests of 
the backward classes shall in general be borne in mind. 
In 1955, two lists of other backward classes, 
i@., Castes were prepared, one of 15 castes for recruit- 
ment to jobs and the other of 59 for educational 
concessions. In 1958 the government again prepared 
two lists of the OBCs, one a Hindu list of 37 castes 
and the other a Muslim list of 21 castes, for jobs and 
educational concessions. No reservation scheme was 
proposed. The U.P. Backward Classes Conimission 
was inted in October 1975 and submitted its final 
report in June 1977, On the basis of the criteria of 
poverty, illiteracy, dwelling, profession and demeaning 
profession, caste, social inequalities, representation in 
government, inadequacy of representation in trade and 
commerce the Commission prepared three lists of the 
OBCs. List A consisted of 36 castes, mostly having 
little or no control over land. List B consisted of 
18 peasant castes having some connection with land, 
which includes Yadavas, Gujars, Kurmis, etc. List C 
included 23 Muslim backward castes. (It should be 
remembered that the Jats have never claimed to be 
backward. That would be below their self-respect). 
The Commission recommended a compartmenta)] 
reservation scheme. 17 pet cent reservation in jobs 
and sgats for List A; 10 per cent for List B; and 
2.5 per cent for List C. This total reservation. of 
29.5 per cent would be in addition to 20 per cent 
already in existence for the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes. The Yadav government, in its G.O. of 
August 20, 1977 provided for the following scheme of 
reservations under Article 16(4) for class I and If 
Services : 


Scheduled Castes 


Scheduled Tribes 
Physically handicapped 


— 18% 
2% 


2% 


—_ 


Dependants of freedom fighters — 5% 

Ex-military officers (emergency 
commissioned) — 8% 
Other Backward Classes — 15% 
50% 
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crunch all the more, because they 


The same pattern was instituted under Article 15(4) 
for industrial training institutes. 


The story of the backlash on the part of the forward’ 
castes need not be described in detail. Even the 
government servants in some areas of U.P. joined In 
the agitation. The gravemen of the demands of the 
Agitators was that class and not caste should be the 
criterion of social and econnomic backwardness. 
Although the agitation has died down, the issue is 
still upper most in the minds of the people. Substantial 
sections of the forward caste voters s away from 
the Janata and Janata(S) on this issue. Mrs. Gandhi's 
anti-caste slogans clearly went home to them. 


It uires tremendous political organization, 
mobilization and cohesion on the part of al! the back- 
ward classes and Scheduled Castes, if their leaders 
want to keep about 20 per cent of entrenched forward 
castes out of the reservation scheme and to compel 
them to compete for only 50 per cent of the jobs in 
the open merit pool. Such organization, mobilization 
and cohesion have not been there. Li Karpoori 
Thakur, Ram Naresh Yadav too tried to telescope the 
backward classes mobilization into a span of less than 
one decade. Unlike Devaraj Urs, they did not try to 
divide the forward castes with the help of any well 
conceived strategy. The Janata victones of 1977 
constituted only deviant cases. Under the U.P. and 
Biber classification schemes hardly any forward class 
youth could pass for a backward. Only the Muslim 
community was divided. 


The private sector employment in Uttar Pradesh 
appears to be stagnant, The U.P. youth feel the 
erally do not 
go out of the State for jobs. From U.P., and Bibar, 
more than the educated youth, the illiterate villagers 
migrate to Bombay, Calcutta, Punjab and Haryana 
for unskilled jobs. 


Dve to the belated and imperfect mobilization of the 
oackwards, this attempt to combine the AJGAR 
MOVEMENT with reservation for the backwards has 


CHAPTER VI 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSOINS 


The hypotheses given in Chapter I essentially aim 
at explaining the phenomencn of violent backlash to 
the reservation scheme promulgated in U.P. and Bihar 
in 1977 and 1978, respectively. Various political 
sociological and political economy factors have been 
examined mainly in terms of the evolution of the 
balance of power among the caste groups. The 
following conclusions emerge. 


1. In Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, the reservation 
schemes have had a long history. -In the beginning 
only the Brahmins were kept out. They were too 
weak to protest and slowly learnt to live with 
reservation schemes. They sought and obtained 
alternative avenues of employment. In 1950, 
substantial sections of the Vellalas, Naidus, Modaliars, 
Gounders, Chettiyars were kept out, But by then 
they had established their political ascendancy. They 
had sufficiently infiltrated into the power structure to 
do without the protection of the reservations. More- 
over, only a few of the really backwards offered them 
any serious competition. 


In U.P. and Bihar, the job and seat reservation 
schemes came as a bolt from the blue for the forward 
castes. Had they been covered by the reservation 
schemes earlier and slowly shunted off to the open 
competition pool, it would have been a different 
matter. The historical circumstances did not 
necessitate this. 


2. In Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, the forward 
communities have been divided either by the classi- 
fication schemes or politically, or both. As discussed 
in the Tamil Nadu chapter, the Vellilas, Chettiars, 
Naidus have all been divided into forward sub-castes 
and backward sub-castes. They cannot make a 
common cause of the reservation issue. The 
possibility of any alliance among them has been 
pre-empicd or prevented. Similarly in Karnataka, 
70 per cent of the Lingayat castes find themselves 
forward and the rest backward. The 15 per. cent 
reservation for the special weaker group irrespective 
of caste has also divided the Lingayat community. 
The forward Lingayats are the only group highly 
agitated over the issue. But, they cannot convert 
their disaffection into political clout. Also, the 
Karnataka G.O. has put all the Vokkaligas, another 
dominant landed gentry caste, into the backward list. 
Just until ten years ago, both the castes had formed 
a duopoly and ruled the State. Now, no alliance can 
take place between them. All the political parties 
there have to reckon with this changed situation. 


In Bihar, and U.P, the G.Os. have not divided the 
forward castes. In Bihar, despite a long history of 
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the feuds between the Bhumihars and Rajputs, these 
castes find themselves united on the issue of 
reservation. In U.P. where caste feuds were muted, 
the Yadav G.O. has united twenty per cent of the 
articulate, organised and powerful section of the 
pulation. C) Rajputs are particularly upset. 
ly recently they begun to make their entry into 
echelons of power and were suddenly thwarted. 


The reservation of 3 per cent for the economically 
weaker section is just a drop in the ocean, for the 
Bihar forward castes. Had this share been larger, 
probably, the forward castes would have found them 
selves divided and too weak to resort to backlash. 


3. Both Tamil Nadu and Karnataka have witnessed 
cases Of Harljan baiting and atrocities on them at the 
hands of the middle order castes. But such instances 
are few. In Tamil Nadu, the DK movement welded 
the non-Brahmin upper castes and the Harijans into 
one camp. In fact non-Sanskritic area, the ritual and 
cultural distances between these two groups was less 
than that between the Brahmins and non-Brahmins. 
In Karnataka, the Harijan and the OBCs find them- 
selves in one camp due to their resentment of tho 
Brahmins in the beginning, and Lingayats later on. 


In U.P. and Bihar the Harijans and other landless 
castes, on the one hand, and the landed backward 
castes on the other have never had mutuality of 
economic, social and political interests. If the forward 
castes fear rank disequilibrium at the hands of the 
upper peasant castes in the OBC category, the latter 

So feel threatened by the rising political consciousness. 
on the part of the Harijans. The latter are driven 
hard by their Kurmi, Koeri, Yadav employers. 
Atrocities on the Harijans have been committed by 
the) members belonging to these peasant castes. 
Harijans have generally ted with Brahmins in voting 
for Congress. This fundamental cleavage between the 
upper peasant castes and the Harijans has rendered 
the backward class movement weak and hence has 
facilitated the forward castes backlash. As long as 
the OBC castes are in the grip of Sanskritization, they 
cannot lead the Harijans. 


4. In Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, the non-Brahmins 
made a solid, united and well organized entry into 
politics and the higher echelons of the Congress party 
Their politicization began a long time ago. This has 
imparted considerable strength to the backward classes 
movement. In Karnataka particularly, Devaraj Urs 
went on encouraging the holding of the conferences 
of the minor weaker non-dominant castes, between 
1972 and 1978. He had inducted their leaders into 
the corridors of power. After preparing the political 


ground and organizing the weaker OBCs, he got his 
famous G.O. issued in 1978. The organisation and 
mobilization were sufficient to deter any potential 
backlash. 


In U.P. and Bihar the ground had not been 
adequately prepared. In a sense, the Yadav and 
Thakur G.Os. were planted trom above, when the 
ground had not been cleared. In Bihar, the backward 
castes entered politics (and the Congress) divided. 
Their entry depended on the mercy of the forward 
caste leaders. They have not been held together as 
an autonomous coherent political force. Witness the 
contest for the Chief Ministership in 1963 between 
Birchand Patel and K. B. Sahay. (Patel's abilities bad 
attracted the attention of even Pandit Nehru). Botb 
the backwards and Harijans deserted Patel. In U.P. 
also the rise of the backward classes was belated. As 
said earlier, both Thakur and Yadav attempted to 
telescope the backward castes mobilization into a 
decade. Even today the backward castes are 
politically divided. The weakness of the backward 
castes is evident from the fact their share of cabinet 
posts and the assembly seats has been waxing and 
waning. The elections of 1967 and 1977 did not 
signify a permanent and abiding resurgence of the 
backward castes on the political scene of U.P. and 
Bihar. Karpoori Thakur and Ram Naresh Yadav 
definitely erred in thinking that they did. 


5. There is no.doubt that in Tamil Nadu, the Youth 
belonging to the non-Brahmin forward castes must be 
experiencing the cruch of the reservation scheme. But 
quite a few of them can take advantage of the vague- 
ness and fluidity of the classification based on 


sub-castes. The seriousness of this rampant misuse 
has been statistically proved by the Tamil Nadu 
Backward Classes Commission Report. As long as 


such misuse is possible, the propensity for frustration 
and aggression is relatively reduced. In Karnataka, 
too, this is happening, but not to the same extent, 
In this State, misuse of the provision for the Kee 
group whose income does not exceed, Rs. 4,800 per 
annum, has been reported. 

The Bihar and U.P. classifications do not permit 
any falsification of castes, as the classification is based 
on the broad caste lines, and not on sub-caate lines. 
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A Rajput cannot pass off as a Kurmi or Koeri and 
remain undetected for a long time. 


6. A second stage of the resurgence of the weaker 
among the backward castes has been delayed in Tamil 
Nadu. The non-Brahmin forward castes dominate 
the servicés and professions, because of the earlie 
head start. Nine castes in the list of the OBCs have 
gained a Jot from the operation of the reservation 
scheme. The situation, theoretically, is ideal for a 
second stage of the movement. If this developes, and 
if these OBC castes which have gained disproportiona- 
tely are excluded from the list, we may expect 
a backlash. But the weaker backward castes have not 
even protested against the inclusion of the Sozhia 
Vallalal Gounders, etc., in the list in 1973. This 
absence of resentment and protest is in a large measure 
due to the Tamil revivalism and sub-nationalism. 


In Karnataka, there has been no such revivalism 
niovement to delay the upsurge of the weaker among 
the backward castes. 


7. Owing to the classification in Tamil Nadu along 
the sub-caste lines, it is difficult to fix the percentage of 
the population which is classified as forward. In 
Karnataka, it is really the forward Lingayats, 
constituting about 10 to 12% of the population who 
are really adversely affected and feel agitated. In 
that State the Christians, Vaishyas and Bralunine have 
written off the government service. 


In Uttar Pradesh the population classified as forward 
is considerable, i.e., around 20 per cent. In Bihar, 
the numerically small strength of the forwards, i.e. 
around 13 per cent is more than made up by its control 
over the countryside. The legacy of semi-feudalism 
in these two states has cnabled these forward castes 
to fight bitterly against the reservation scheme. 


8. The economies of Tamil Nadu and Karnataka 
have been expanding relatively faster. The private 
tertiary sector appears to be growing. It can shelter 
many forward caste youths. Also, they are prepared 
to migrate outside the State. 


The private tertiary sectors in Bihar and U.P. are 
stagnant. The forwarded caste youths in these two 
states have to depend heavily on government jobs. 
Driven to desperation, they have reacted violently. 
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A NOTE ON SOCIO-EDUCATIONAL SURVEY TABLES 


All relevant details about the Socio-Educational Survey have been furnished in Chapter XI of the Main Report 
(Volume 1). The following account gives a brief description of the scheme followed in arranging State-wise tables. 


Two villages and one Urban Block were selected from each district of the 31 States and Union Territories of 
India. The field survey covered all the households in these selected areas. The Schedules for canvassing infor- 
mation from these households are given in Appendices 14 & 15, Volume IT. All the information canvassed in these 
schedules was computerised and compressed into the following 13 tables :— 


Table 1 
Table 2 


Table 3 
Table 4 


Table 5 


Table 6 
Table 7 


Table 8 
Table 9 


Table 10 


Table 11 


Table 12 
Table 13 


Sample units covered in each district with number of households. 


Population and number of households by caste, traditional occupation and average size of 
households. 


Caste-wise percentage of households considered ‘Backward’ by others. 


Caste-wise distribution of households by ownership of homestead land, and those living in 
owned/rented/houses as well as type of houses. 


Caste-wise percentage distribution of households according to distance from main source of 
drinking water. 


Workers/non-workers by caste and sex. 


Caste and sex-wise percentage distribution of population by age at marriage and traditional 
occupation. 


.Caste and sex-wise percentage distribution of population by educational levels. 


Percentage of manual labourers working for themselves/other by caste, educational attain- 
ment and sex. 


Caste and sex-wise distribution of non-students between ages 5 to 15 years having never 
attended a school by reasons. 


Caste and sex-wise distribution of dropouts among non-students between ages 5 to 15 years 
having ever attended a school by reasons for dropping out. 


Average value of assets per household by caste and traditional occupation. 


Average income of the household by caste with number of households having taken loan 
and their percentage distribution by reasons for taking loan. 


For each of the 31 States and Union Territories, data has been separately compiled for each one of the above 
13 tables. States and Union Territories have been listed in an alphabetical order and the data pertaining to each 
State and Union Territory given in 13 sections corresponding to 13 tables. 
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As indicated in Chapter XII of the Main Report 
(Vol. I), State-wise lists of other Backward Classes 
contained in this volume pertain primarily to the Hindu 
communities. Wherever, the names of Hindu and 
non-Hindu hereditary occupational communities are 
common, such non-Hindu communitics have also got 
listed automatically. 


But as explained in para 12.18, Chapter XII, of 
the Main Report, a separate set of criteria has been 
recommended for identifying non-Hindu communities. 


NOTE 


17! 


According to this criteria, non-Hindu O.B.Cs. . will 
comprise :-—— —- 


(i) 
(ii) 


All untouchables converted to any non-Hindu 


religions; and 

Such occupational communities wincn ore 
known by the name of their traditional 
hereditary occupation and whose . Hindu 
counterparts have been included in the list 
of Hindu OBCs. . (Examples : Dhobi, Teli, 
Dheemar, Nai, Gugar, Kumhar, Lohar, Darji, 
Badhai, ete.). 














s. Aghamudayar, A byork Madaii, se eeaoudae: Agham- 
bediar, Barichatty, Kondallyar, Palegaru 


6. Ajila. ' 
7. Asavala. 
8. Archak Brahmias. 
9. Are-Marathl. 
10. Arckatika, Katika. 
41. Aryakshatrlya, Chittari, Chitrakars, Giniyar, Nakhas.-. 
12. Atagara. 
13. Atar. 
14, Badags. 
15. Bagalu. 
16. Baira. 
17, Bakuda. 
18. Balasanthanam. 
19. Balasanthu, Behurupi. 
20. Bandare. 
21. Bandi. 
22. Bantu. 
23. Bathini. 
4. Battads. 
25. Begari. 
26. Bellara. 
217. ~ Bestha-Anikali, Jelare, Ratna Belaji, Uppila, Vade Balaji. 
28. Bhamta. 
29. Bhatraju. 
30. Bhatu Turka. 
$1. Bhottadas-Bodo Bhottada, Muriabhattads and Sano 
Bhottada. 


32. Bhumias-Bhuri Bhumia and Bodo Bhumia. 
33. Bindli. 
34. ia he ihe, ae 


Prang, Tek 
35, a ied: 
36. Budabukkalas. 
37. Budbukk. 
38. Bukka. 
39. Burbook. 
4. Burganakaligs. 
41. Chakala, Chawla, Dhobi, Rajaka, Chakali, Vanner. 
42, Chakkiliyan. 
43. Charan Banjaras. 
4. Chaui-Agnikulaksatryya, Bombili. 
45. Cheachulu. 
46. Cherunvan. 


Bannangi, Daduva, Godo Jodia, 
ollai Konde, Paranga, Pergajodia, 
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47. 
48. 
#. 
x. 
51. 


"$2. 
$3. 
54. 
$5. 
$6. 
$7. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


61. 
62. 
63. 
«. 


65. 
6. 
67. 
68. 
6. 
70. 
71. 
72. 


73, 
74. 


15. 


83. 


BSEIR 


~o 
4 
. 


2FE38 





Names of O. B. Cs. 
Chintala. 

Chuppolu (Mera). 
Chopemari. 
Damala. 
Darji, Beavaenrs, Hindumera, Maratha, Merti, Rungari, 


esac: 
Dasaris (Donga and Gudu). 
Deva-Telikula, Gondla, Teli. 
Devanga. 

Devendra Kulathan. 
Dhakkada. 


Dher. 
Bombo. 


Dombe-Andhiya, Dombs, Audini 
Dombs, Christian Dombs, Nisgani i Bombs, Orly 
Dombs, Telaga Dombs, Umunia Dombs. 


Donibs, 
Oriya a Bombs, 


Dommarsa. 
Dongayathas. 
Dudekuls, Laddaf, Pinjari or Noor-Bash. 
Gowds (Gammalla, Kalalee), Goundla, Setti- 


Gandia, Telikuls. 

Gangani. 

Gangiredlavaru. 

Garodi. 

Gavera. 

Godaba. 

Godda. 

G . Iddayar, Konar, Kurba, Yadav, 
veo Dhangar, yar, Kurwa, 


Goudu. 
iaoactasmase (annie, Didipkaiia. Hi dasako ad 


Gudala. 
Gujula Balija, Dasar, Musoku, Perika Baloa. 
Hagla. 


Hatkar. 

Irula. 

Jakkala. 

Jandra, Kuruvina Setty. 
Jangalle. 

Jangam. 

Janira. 


0 me eee - wee 
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96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
tol. 
102. 
“103, 
104. 


105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110, 
Mi. 
112, 
143. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122, 
123, 


124, 


125. 
126, 
127. 


128, 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134, 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139, 
140. 
141, 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 


149. 
150, 
15}, 
182. 
453. 
154. 


eee eet ee teem ot a ee em ee cer a omnnwe & 


Naive of 6: B. G. 


Kanakkaa. 

Kandra. 

Kaniyan. 

Kanjar. 

Kanjara-Bhatta. 

Kanwar (Jaiswal). 

Kapmare or Reddika (Redika). 
Ka : 


pumaries. ; 
Karikalabhakthulu, Kaikala or Kaikolan (Senguodam or 
Sangunther) 


Karimpalan. 

Karnabhakthulu. 

Karnaveegar (@icnam), Kanaka Pillais. 

Katika, Kasai. 

Katipamula, 

Katipapals. 

Katri-Rajulu. - 

Kayasth-Kaiti Brahmin 

Khattis-Khatti, Kommarao and Lobara. 

Khoad. 

Kinthala Kalinga. 

Kintoli Kalinga. 

Kochi. 

Kodalo. 

Kolinga, Baragapa Kalings. 

Komakapu. 

Kommer. 

Kond (Kul). 

Koosa. 

Koppulavelama. 

Koracha (Keravars). 

arr Theriya G di 
osalyagoudus—(Bass a Groundus, 

ee Deck oe Goundus ‘Deddu, Dudu 

Komariya and Pullo Sariya 

Koshti. 

Kota 

Koyi. 

Krishnabalija (Dasari Bakka). 

Kudiya. 

Kudubi. 

Kudumban, 

Kumbar-Kulla, Salivahana. 

Kumbhakshatriya. 

Kummara or Kulala. 

Kunapili. 

Kunchetigara. 

Kurakula. 

Kuravan. 

Kurichchan. 

Kuruba or Kuruma, Hegde. 

Kuruman (Kurumba). 

Kurumans. 

Madzsi. 


Chitti Groun- 
ar ma 


Mahasari. 

Mahatar (Muslims). 

Maila. 

Malaser. 

Mall/Mondi Patta. 

Mali (where Uhey are not Schodulcd Tribes). 
Mali— Kerchia Mali, Palko Mali and Peddamali. 
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155. 
156, 
157. 
158, 


159. 

160. 

161. 
162, 
163, 
164. 
165, 
166, 
167. 
168. 
169, 
170, 
171, 
172, 
173. 


174. 
17s. 
176. 


eo fee wm gem ew 


Names of ©. B. Ce. 


Mandula. 

Mangals. 

Mangali~Nayi Braboio. 

Mangtha Goundus, Bana M Beraia Goundu , 


Bnodo Magatha, Gouna Sonik. Ladya Gounda, 
ard Pevoagagath. 


Manurukapu (Telangana), Munoor—Kapu. 
Marathl. 

Mathurs. 

Maune. 

Mavilan, 

Medari or Mahendra. 

Moger, 

Mondiwar. 

Mondivaru, Mondi Banda, Banda. 
Magula. 

Mudiraj, Mutrasi, Teougollu. 
Muliya. 

Muria. 

Mutherachas. 


Muthursi—Bania, Ganga Putra, Mudiraj, Muthuraja, 
Telenga, Tenugu. 

Nagaralu. 

Nagavaddilu. 

Nagavasam (Nagavamaa), Nagbanab. 
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177. Naik. 


178. 
179. 
180, 
181. 
182, 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190, Oddac 


191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 


196 
197. 
198 
199. 
200. 
201 
202. 
203 
204 


catia 


Naikapu. 
Nekkalas. 
Nayadi. 
Nayak. 
Neelakanthi. 
Nessi or Kurni. 
Neyyala. 
Nhavi. 
Nirshikaris. 
Nokkar. 
Nolakeyava. 
oan 


(or Weddars), Odde, Odder, Vadde, Oddilu, 
Vaddi, Vadde. 


Ojulus or Motta, Komsalis. 
Ommaite. 

Pacha Bhotla. 

Pachabotla. 


: — (Pattusali, Sali, Salivan, Seanapathulu, Thogats 


. Paigarapu. 
Painds 


Palla, Pallikari, Pallikarullu, Agalkola. 


. Pali. 
- Palll—Vada Balika, Gangavar, Goondia Valari, Vapya- 


kulak—Shatriya (Vannokapu, 
Pattapu). 
Pambals. 
Pamuls. 
Panas. 
Pandara. 
Peoiyaa. 


Veoneredd Nayyala and 
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210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 


220, 


Names of O. B. Cs. 
Panniandi. 

Paraiyan. 

Paravan. 

Pardhi (Nirshikari). 
Pardies. 

Pariki Muggula. 

Passi. — 

Patkar (Khatri). 

Patra. 

Peddammavandlu, Davaravandlu, Yellamma Vandlu, 
Mutyalamma vandlu. 

Perika (Perike Bulija, Puragiri Kshatriya). 

Perikalu, Reddy. 

Petias. 

Picharis. 

Pitchiguntala, 

Poligars. 

Polinativelamas. 

Poosala. 


. . Poroja—Bado. Peroja or Sodia, Jodia Perjoa, Pareng 


Peroja and Sona Paroja. 
Pulayan. 

Pathiraj Vannan. 
Puttnul, Karan. 
Rachkoya. 

Raneyar. 

Raulo. 

Reddikas. 

Sadhuchetty. 

Sangari. 


. Saora. 


Sapari, 

Sare. : 

Satani (Chattada Srivaishnava Chatadi). 

Scheduled Caste converts to Christianity and their children, 
Seela-Ventha m. 

Seerithi Goudus. 

Semman. 


_ Senatal. 


Sestakarnam. 
Sholaga. 
Sholagar. 
Sindhor. 
Singalu. 


§. No. 


252. Sondi, Soundika. 


253 


255. 
256. 
257. 
258. 
259. 
260, 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
267. 
268. 
269. 
270. 
271. 
272. 
273. 
274, 
275. 
276. 


277. 


278. 
279. 
280. 
281. 
282. 
233. 
284. 


285. 
286. 
287. 


289. 


291. 
292. 


254. 


Names of O. B. Cs. 





Sore. 

Sorollo (Somavansha Kshatriya). 

Sri Sayama, Segidi. 

Sudha Saiva Shivarchka. 

Sunna. 

Sunnai. 

Sutari. 

Swakulasali. 

Talayari. 

Tamboli. 

Tammaii. 

Telega, Kamma. 

Thogata, Thogati or Thogataveera ‘Kshatriya. 
Thottia Naicks. 

Thulva—Vellala, Agamu—Daiyan. 
Tiruvalluvar. 

Toda. 

Turupukapus. 

Upasara. 

Uppara or Sagara. 

Vadder-Bevi, Upparilu. 

Vadugan. 

Valluvan. 

Valmiki. 

Valmiki Boya (Boya, Bedar, Kirataka, Nishadi, Vellapi 
Pedda Boya), Talayari and Chundu Vallu. 
Vanjara (Vanjari). 

Varala, Thogra, Bholla, Baliga. 
Veeramushti (Nettikotala), 

Vettuvan. 

Vidiki, Niyogi. 

Virasivalingayat. 

Viswabrahmin (Ausula or Kamsali, Kammari, Kanchari, 
Vedia or Vadra or Vadrangi and Silpis). — 
Waddar or Kala Waddars or Pathrods. 
Wadia. 

Yaras. 

Yata. 

Yedu Kulam. 

Nenadiwards. 

Yetla. 

Yuarulau. 


ce re i ee ee > ee: 
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Names of O. B. Cs. 








Ahom. 
Arya Mala. 
Asur, 

Baiga. 
Baijara. 
Banjara. 
Barhai. 
Baria, 
Barjubi. 
Baroi. 
Barui. 
Basor> 
Basphor. 
Bauri. 
Beddi. 
Bedia. 
Beldar. 
Bharaik. 
Bhatta. 
Bhil. 
Bhokta. 
Bhumij. 
Bhuyan. 
Binjia. 
Birhor. 
Birjia. 
Bondo. 
Bowri. 
Chamar. 
Chere, 
Chick Banik. 
Choudang. ~ 
Chowdhari. 
Chutia, Chutiya. 
Dandari. 
Dandasi. 
Dhamai. 
Dhanwar. 
Dusad, 
Ganda. 
Gankak in Cachar only. 
Gawala, Ghosh, Goal, Goala, Gop, Gov ‘a, Ahir. 
Ghansi. 
Ghatowar, 
Ghatuar. 
Gonda. 
Gonds. 
Gor, 
Gorait. 
Hari. 
Holra. 

Jogi, Jugi, Nath, Yogi. 
Jotha. 


Kalahandi. 
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54. 
55, 
56. 
7. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


10). 
102, 
103. 
104. 
105. 


106. 





S. No, 


Kalihandi. 


oe 


Names of O. B. Cs. 








et = ne 


Kandhal. 

Karbi. 

Karmali. 

Kashan. 

Kawar. 

Kayastha (Bengali). 
Keot. 

Khamti- 

Kharia. 

Kherwar. 

Khodal. 

Khond. 

Khonyor. 

Kohor. 

Koiri. 

Kol. 

Kondpan, 

Kormakar. 

Korwa. 

Kotwal. 

Koya. 

Kshattriya. 

Kumar, Rudra Paul of Cachar. 
Kumhar. 

Kupadhar, Kushiari, Rarh. 
Kurmi. 

Lahar. 

Lahara. 

Lodha. 

Lodhi. 

Loi. 

Madari. 

Mahato. 

Mahisya-Das, Mahisya. 
Mabii. 

Maimals (Muslim fishermen). 
Majwar. 

Malpaharia. 

Manipuri (including) Manipuri Brahmins, Manipuri 
Muslims & Meteis? 
Manki. 

Maria. 

Mirdhar. 

Modi. 


. Mohii. 


Moran, Matak. 

Mukhi. 

Munda. 

Mundas. 

Mura. 

Nagasia, 

Nag Bansi. 

Nai, Bij, Hajjam, Napit. 


S. No. Nanws of O. B. Cy. 


Nath. 

. Nayak. 

. Nepali (Chatri, Chhetri, Dami, 
Lihu, Lohar, Magar, Rai, Sarki, 

. Nonia, Nunia, 

131, Oraon, 

Paidi. 

Panika. 

Pans. 

Parja. 

Pasi. 

Patratanti. 

Pradhan. 

Rajbanghi, Koch. 

. Rajpu 
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Gaine, Gurung, La 
ie. Cobbler, Thapa). 


S. No. 


12]. Rajwar. 


122, 
123, 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127, 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
133. 


Nanves of O. B. Cs. 


Sahora. 

Saloi. 

Santhal, Santal. 
Sovergs. 

Sudra Das, Dey. 
Sut, Soot, 
Tantripal, Tanti, Tantri. 
Tantubai. 
Tausa. 

Telenga. 

Teli. 
Thai-Chanhari. 
Tipara, Tipera 
Turi. 


Se es te ery 
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Ne 


43. 


3 





Names of O. B, Cs. 





Abdal. 

Agariya. 

Adhiri, 

Aguri~-Vaishya, Sudi, Halwai, Roniyar, Pansari, Modi, 
Kasera, Kesarwani, Kathera, Siduriya-Bania, Mahuro- 


‘ Vaishya-Awadh-Bania, Kaith-Bania. 


Amaat. 

Bagdo. 

Banpar, 

Barai. 

Bari. 

Basphor. 
Hekhada, 

Beldar, Bachgotra. 
Beldiya, 

Bentkar. 

Bhar. 

Bharbhuja. 
Bhaskar. 
Bhat/Bhatt. 
Bhathiara (Muslim). 
Bhuihar, Bhuiyar. 
Bind, 

Binjina. 
Chandrabhanshi (Kahar). 
Chain, Chaycen. 
Chanou. 

Chapota. 
Chatwal. 

Chik (Muslim). 


. Churihara, Manihar, 


Dafafange (Muslim). 
Dafale (Muslim). 
Dangi. 

Devhar. . 

Dhamin. 

Dhankar. 

Dhanuk, Purwa. 


. Dhanwar. 


Dhari. 

Dhekani. 

Dhimar. 

Dhunja, Dhumian. 
Faqir (Muslim). 
Gadaba. 

Gaddi. 

Gadihar (Muslim). 
Ganda. 


. Gandharb. 
~ Gangai (Nagesh). 


Gangota, Gangoth. 
Ghatwar, 


. Ghusuria, 


Godo (Chhavo), Godhi, 


aan ee 
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* 


53. 
+. 
35. 
56. 
57, 
38. 
59, 


SSSIRALSSS 


u2 


73. 
74. 


15. 
76, 
71. 
78. 
79. 
90, 
a1. 
82, 
83, 
84. 
as. 
86. 
87, 
8B. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93, 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 


99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 


103. 


S. No. Names of O. B. Cs. 


Godra. 
Gokha. 
Gonrh, Gorh, Gothahum. 
Goud. 
Goudu. 
Gulgaliya, 
Hajjam, (Awadhiya, Kanaujia, Kawa, Nai, Naiya, Napit, 
Naya, Thakur). : 
-Hima, Karanjia, Qassar (Muslim). 
Idiroso or Darzi (Muslim). 
Irika, 
Jadup. 
Jogi, Jogo, Jugi. 
~ Juang. 
Julaha. 
Kabari. 
Kadar. ' 
Kaghai. 
Kahar, Chandraborai, 
Ramani, Rawani, Panreri. 
Kaibartta. 
Kalandar. 
Kalwar. 
Kari‘r, Barhai, Kakit, Maggia, Maghaiya, Mistri, Nag- 
bansi, Viswakarma. 
” Kamkar. 
Kandra. 
Kaou. 
Kapadia. 
Karwalout. : 
Kassab (Kasai) (Muslim). 
Kaura. 
Kawar. 
Kela. 
Keot. 
Khadwar. 
Khangar. 
Khatik. 
“Khatwa. 
Khatwe. 
‘Khelta 
Khetauri. 
Kishar, 
Kochh. 
Koli. 
Korku. 
Koshta. 
Kumarbhag Pahadia. 
Kumhar, Chotrapati, Kobhalkar, Kumbhar, Kumbhakar, 
Prajapats. 
Kanjra. 
Kritiria. 
Kurni.. 
Kushwaha (Koeri). 


Laheri. 


Chatrapati, Chotra  Bunsi, 


S. No. 


104, 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 


110, 
Mi. 
112. 
113. 
114, 
115, 


116. 
117, 
118, 
119. 


120. 


121. 
122, 
123. 
124, 
125. 


126.: 


127, 
128. 
129. 


130. 


131. 
132, 
133, 
134. 
135, 





Names of O. B. Cs. 


Lalbegi, Bhangi (Muslim). 

Lodha, 

Lohar. . 

Madar. 

Madari (Muslim). 

Mahishya, — 

Mahto. 

Mahurtia. 

Majhwar. 

Malar (Mathor) 

Mali (Malakar). 

Mallah, Birhar, Gayouri, Ghetwel, Jalwar, Kewat, Kur- 
waha, Maheta, Majhi, Muriyoni, Masuria, Phutant, 
Purhia, Nisad, Goshi, Dhiwar, Jhiwar, Jhimar. 

Mangan. 

Mangar (Magar). 

Markande. 


_Mauriaro. 


Miriasin (Muslim). 

Mirshikar (Muslim). 

Momin (Muslim). 

Maulik. 

Mukro (Mukero) (Muslim). 
Nalband. 

Narshudra. 

Nat (Muslim). 

Nav-Buddhists, Neo-Buddhists. 
Nonia, Kharwat, Nunia. 
Pahira. 

Pal (Bherihat-Gaderi), Gaderia. 
Pamaria (Muslim). 

Pandi. 

Parya. 

Patherkut, Bachigolia. 
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_ §. No. 





136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142, 
143, 
144. 
145. 
146, 
147, 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154, 
155. 
156. 
157, 
158. 
159. 
160, 
161, 
162. 
163. 
164, 
165. 


166. 
167. 


168. 





Names of O. B. Cs. 


Patnaik. 

Patwa. 

Phutdhar. 

Pinganiya. 

Pradhan. 

Rajbhar. 

Rajboshi (Risiya and Poliya). 
Rajdhobi. 

Rangwa. 

Rangrez (Muslim). 

Rauttiya. 

Rayeen. 

Sangatrash. 

Sauta (Sota). 

Sayee (Muslim). 

Shivhari, 

Siyal. 

Soir, Soyer. 

Sunar, Bakwar, Sonar, Swarnkar. 
Sunri. 

Tamariya, 

Tamboli. 

Tamoli. 

Tanti, Tati, Tatin, Tatwa, Swati. 
Tapoli. 

Teli. 

Thakurai (Muslim). 

Tharu, 

Thathera. 

Tikulhar, 


Tiyar, 
Turha, Sao. 
Yadav (Gwala, Ahir, Gope, Sadgope, Ghasi). 


S. No. 


SNAWPYN 


40. 
I. 


12. 


45. 








4. GUJARAT 


Names of O. B. Cs. 





Adodia. 

Agri. 

Ahir, Ayar-Boricha, Yadav. 

Bafan (Musli:ns). 

Burot, Vahivancha. 

Bavocha. 

Bavri or Baori. 

Bawa, Atit Bawa, Bharathari, Bharti, Deshnami Bawa, 
Dashnam, Gangajalia, Giri, Gosai, Goswami, Rama- 
nandi, Kapdi. Margi, Nath Bawa, Puri, Vairagi Bawa. 
Bhalia. 

Bhamta, Pardeshi Bhamta. 

Bharwad, }:ota Bt © Bharwad, Nana Bhai Bharwad, 
Kabari, Baria Motz shai, Chosla, Janapada (where they 
are not Scheduled Tribes). 

Bhoi, Bhoiraj, Dhimar, Zinga-Bhoi, Kevat-Bhoi, Bhanara 
Bhoi, Kirat Bhoi, Machhindra Bhoi, Palewar Bhoi, 
Kahar Bhoi, Pardeshi Bhoi, Shrimali Bhoi. 

Burud. 

Chakrawadya Dasar. 

Charan, Charan Gadhavi (where they are not Scheduled 
Tribes). 

Chaudhari (where they are not Scheduled Tribes). 
Chhara, Adodia, Sansi. 

Chunara. 

Chuvalia Koli. 

Dabgar. 

Dafer (Hindus & Muslims). 

Dakaleru. 

Dhobi. 

Divachakohi. 

Fakir or Faquir (Muslims). 

Gadalia or Gadiluharia. 

Gadhai (Muslims). 

Galiara (Muslims). 

Gpanchi (Muslims). 

Chantia. 


~ Gola-Rana. 


Hingora (Hindus & Muslims). 

Jat (Muslims). 

Julaya, Garane, Taria & Tari (Muslims). 
Kaikadi or Korach. 
Kalhodia. 
Kambadia Bhagat. 
Kangasia. 

Khant. 
Khbarwa-Bhadela. 
Khatik. 

Khatki or Kasai, 
(Muslims). 

Khristi Gujarati Christian (Converts from Scheduled 
Castcs only). 

Koli, Koli Maihar, Koli Mahadev or Dongar Koli, 
Ghedia Koli, Idaria Koli, Kharwa Koli, Rathwa Koli, 
Baria Koli, Dhebaria Koli, Talpada Koli (where they are 
not Scheduled Tribes). 


Kotwal] or Kotwalia. 


Chamadia-Khatki, Halarikhatki 
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S. No. 


46. 
47. 


48. 
49. 


50. 


Hu. 
52. 
33. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
$7. 
38. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


64. 


65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 


70. 
7. 
72, 


79. 


Oia. 





Names of O. B. Cs. 


Kumbhar (Biyar, Kadra Patel, Lathiya, Potmaker, Praja- 
pati, Sakariya Variya, Varia), 

Labana, Mahravat, Goti, Hadkashi, Zod, Dhinga, Pelya, 
Shatbai, Baman. 

Lodha. 

Machhi (Hindu), Bitna, Dhimar, Dhivar, Kahar, Khalas, 
Khalasi, Kharwal, Mangela, Sarang, Tandel. 

Machi, Aaribharatbhara, Bhatatbhara, Chamadia, 
Chandlia, Dasania, Jansali, Jingar, Myangar, Sonari, 
Sivania. 

Madari, Bharathari, Nath. 

Majothi Kumbhar, Darbar or Darban Majothi (Muslims). 
Makrani (Muslims). 

Mansari (Muslims). 

Matwa or Matwa-Kureshi (Musiims), Gavli (Hindus). 
Me or Meta. 

Mena (Bhil). 

Mer, 

Miana, Miyana (Hindus & Muslims). 

Mir, Dhadhi, Langha, Mirasi (Muslims). 

Mistri, Gujar, Mistri Rathod, Mistri Suthar. 

Nat, Nat-Bajania, Natada, Bajigar. 

Nav-Buddhist, Neo-Buddhists. 

Od. 

Padhar (where they are not Scheduled Tribes). 
Padmashali-Pattushbali. 

Palanwadia. 

Pabvadia. 

Paradbi, Pardhi, Pardhi-Raj, Advichincher, Phase Pardhi 
(where they are not Scheduled Tribes). 

Pinjara, Ghanchi, Maosuri-Panjara (Muslims). 

Powra. 

Rabari, Sorthia, Charalia, Charmta, Luni, Kushar, Tank, 
Muchba! Kadiyakumbhar (where they are not Scheduled 
Tribes). 

Rathodia. 

Raval-Ravalia, Jati or Raval Yogi, Rawal Jati, Jagaria, 
Padat, Ravar Rawalia. 

Rohit, 

Salat (where they are not Scheduled Tribes), 

Sandhi (Hindus & Muslims). 

Sangheda. 

Sansi. 

Sarania. 





. Sargara. 


Shikdigar. 


. Shingdav or Shingadya. 


Shrawan, Sarwan. 
Siddi (where they are not Scheduled Tribes). 
Sipai, Patni Jamat or Turk Jamat (Muslims). 


. Sochi. 


Sumra. 

Talabia. 

Tankar. 

Targala, Bhayiya, Bhojak, Nayak. 
Teli, Modb Ganchi. 


gg 
S. No. 





92. 
93. 
94, 
95. 
96. 
97, 


98. 
99. 


100. 


Names of O. B. Cs. 





Thakaroa, Baria, Dharala, Patanwadia, Thakore. 

Thakur (Non-Rajputs). 

Theba (Muslims). 

Timali. 

Vadi. : 

Vaghri-Gamicho, Vedva Churalia, Jakhudia (where they 
are not Scheduled Tribes). 

Vale, Valand, Nai (Hindus), Hajjam, Khalipha (Muslims). 
Vanker Sadhu. 


Vans-Foda, Vansfodia or Vanza, Wansfoda. 
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S. No. 


101. 


102, 
103. 


104. 
105, 





Names of O. B, Cs. 
Vanjara, Banjara, Charan Banjara, Mathura Banjara, 
Maru Banjara, Bagora Ranjara, Kangashiya Banjara, 

*Bamania Banjara, Ladonia Banjara, Gavaria or Gawalia, 

Rohidas Banjara. 











Wadwa Waghari. 

Waghari, pus a, a. Waaharl, Vodu Waghari, Tala 
Waghari, Gamachia Waghari, G ia Waghari, Chibha- 
dia Wi ri. 

Wagher (Hindus & Muslims). 

Wandhara. 


S. No. 


Ben! 


10. 
i}. 
12. 

413, 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


21 


22, 
23, 
24. 
35. 
26, 
27. 
28, 


29, 


32. 
33, 
34. 


35 


36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


5. HARYANA 


Names of O. B. Cs, 





Aheria, Ahiria, Heri, Aheri, Naik, Thori, Turi. 

Ahir. Gawala, Gowala, Rao, Yadav, 

Bagaria. 

Balasaria, Bhagat, Bhara, Gagan, Kanwan, Kawandal, 
Kawdeya, Khiri, Kunkani, Loda, Lodha, Lodia, Mandi, 
Niwan, Ramka, Thira. 


Banjara. Banjara Nats, Lobana, Vanjara, Kanjar, Kanchan. 


Baragi, Bairagi. 

Barai. Tamboli. 

Burhai, Bimrao, Dadoi, Dhawal. Dhiman, Jangiar, Jan- 
gid-Brahman, Jangra-Brahmin. Khai, Kashyap, Mani- 
thiya, Rajotia, Ramgarhia, Suthar, Tarkhan, Viswakarma. 
Barma. 

Burra. 

Barwar, 

Butera, 

Beria. 

Beta, Hersi or Hesi. 

Bharbhuja, Bharbhuaja, Kaicnera, 

Bhat. Bhatra, Charan, Darpi, Ramiva. 

Bhubatia-Lohar, Garhi-Lehar. 

Bhura-Brahman, 

Chagar. 

Chang. 

Chhimba, Chimba, Darzi, Soi. 

Chhipi, Bhata, Mochela Panda. Rohita, Untal. 

Chirimar. 

Dakaut, Bhargava, Dakot, Jyotshi, Ransahab. 

Daoli, Daola. 

Dhanwar. 

Dhaya, Dheya, Daiya. 

Dhimar, MaHah, Kashyap Rajput. 

Dhobi, Batham, Chauhan-Bhatti, Khurdania, Monson 
Rajpar, Tanwar. 

Dhosali, Dosali. 

Gadaria. Banghela, Barela, Biar, Bilra, Hiranwal. Kalan- 
lia, Podnowal, Pal. Shiviya. 

Gaddi. 

Gandwal, Gangwa. 

Gawaria, Gauria, Gwar. 

Ghasi, Ghasiyara, Ghosi. 

Ghiradh. Ghirath. 

Godri. 

Gorkha. 

Gujar, Bahar, Barwal, Bhanot, Char, Kalsan, Magria, 
Padaji, Rawal, Sangi. 


'S. No. 


40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 


44, 
45, 


46. 
47, 
48, 
49, 
30. 
5}. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
37. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
6}. 
62. 


63, 
oF. 
65. 
66. 
67, 
68. 
69. 
70, 
ala 
12; 
73. 


74. 
75. 
76, 





Names of O. B. Cs. 





Gutka Jat, Chillon Jat. 

Harni. 

Shimar, Atlas, Bidran, Bire, Dhinwar, Duglan, Dora, 
Chitre, Jhewar, Jhinwar, Jimar, Kahar, Kirnal, Lamsar, 
Mairi, Radhav, Tala. 

Jogi, Bans, Chillar, Fagir, Gandi, Goliya, Nath, Padha, 
Powar, Riwal, Ruel, Tanwar, Toor, Sihag. 

Juluha (Weaver). 

Kamboj, Bangwa, Bangwai, Chimde, Gadhi, Gagwiaik, 
Jangla, Kamboh, Lagle, Padhe, Pradhan. 

Kehal, 

Khanghera. 

Kuchband. 

Kumbhar, Prajapati. 

Kurmi. 

Lobana, Labana, (Same as in S. No, 5), 

Lukhera, Chhan, Manihar, Panihar, Paniar. 

Luhar, Lohar. 

Madari. 

Mughya. 

Mahatam. 

Micena, Mina. 

Mawati. 

Mirasi, Gathala, Halwe, Kuchra, Simrachhukar, 
Mochi. 

Naar. 

Nai, Amrewal, Banbiro, Didhia, Hajijam, Mandi, Jadowal, 
Sapi, Juvwa, Katkan, Kaila, Kaith, Kuleen-Brahman, 
Matwal, Napit, Navki, Neogi, Panwar, Rajwan, Thakur. 
Nalband. 

Noongar, Mungar. 

Pakhiwara. 

Pinjali, Pinja. 

Rachband. 

Rai-Sikh., 

Rehar. Rehara, Rihar, Rea. 

Saini. 

Shorgir. 

Singikant, Singiwala. 

Sunar, Astha, Chaganara, Dawar, Kangra, Karod, Kate- 
virisy. Lamba, Mahij, Mandwa, Saraf, Shirisiwan, Sir- 
sohal, Sona, Soni, Swarnkar, Thingo, Urwal. 


Taga. 
Teli, Hansari, Kanala. 
Thathera, Tamera, Thater, Kasera, Tamkar. 


1h. 
12, 
43. 
14, 
15. 


16, 


17. 


18. 
49. 


21, 
22, 
23. 
24, 


25. 


27. 
28. 


8. No, Names of O. B. Cs. 


vbwhe 


= 
Serene 


6. HIMACHAL PRADESH 


ee os — Peete as eee eee 





Aheria, AKeri, Heri, Naik, Thori, Turi.. 

Ard-Pop. 

Arya, Dingra. 

Badi, Chinaora, Melori, Odmata, Uranamara. 

Badhai, Badai, Barahi, Dhiman, Jhangra-Brahman, 
Khati, Kondal, Ramgarhia, Tarkhan, Taryal, Vishwa- 
karma. 

Bagria. 

Bahti. 

Barayi, Bairagi. 

Batterha. 

Beda. 

Betu, Hensi, Hesi. 

Bharbhunja, Bharbhujd. 

Bhat, Bhatra, Darpi. 

Bhuhalia. 

Chang, Chahang. 

Changar. 

Chelupa. 


’ Chimbe, Chipi, Chimpa, Darzi, Soi. 


Chirimar. 
Daiya. 


Dhimar, Dhiwar, Dhinwar, Jheevar, Jhinwar, Kahar, — 


Kashyap-Rajput, Mallah. 

Dhogali, Sosal. 

Faquir. 

Gaddi (excluding the areas where specitied as Scheduled 
Tribe). 

Gaderia. 

Gawaria, Gauria. 

Ghai. 

Ghasi, Ghasiara, Ghosi, 


ee 


S. No. 
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29. 
0. 
3]. 
32. 
33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


40. 


41. 
42, 
43, 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
31. 
$2. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 


Names of O. B. Cs. 
Ghirath, Ghrit, Grith-Bahti Chang. 
Godri. 
Gorkha. 
Gowala, Gwala, Gwar, Yadav, Ahir, 
Gujjar, Gujar (excluding the’areas where specitied 1s 
Scheduled Tribe). 
Gumiian. 
Hgrni, 
Jori. 
Kanghera. 
Kanjar, Kaachan. 
Kehal. 
Kolaga. 
Kumhar, Prajapati. 
Kurmi. 
Labana. 
Madari. 
Mahatam. 
Marasi. 
Mehra. 
Nai, Bamneru, Hajam Kuleen-Brahman, Patiyal. 
Nalband. 
Nar. 
Pakhiwara. 
Pinja, Penja. 
Rechband. 
Sagra. 
Sunar, Jargar, Kapila, Soni, Swarnkar, Tonk. 


Susehra. 
Thawin. 


PRPYMAVaAPE 


$ BRSRESSR! 


— 
. 


- we 


7. JAMMU & KASHMIR 








Bhand. 

Beda (Drum-beaters/Pipers). 
Bharai Tarkhan. 

Bhangi, Khakrob (Sweepers). 
Bhat. 


Banjera, Gour, Badi, Labans. 
Bharunja. 


. Baffand. 

. Chopan. 

. Damali-Fagir. 

. Phar (Muslim). 

. Dhobi (Washermen). 

. Boom, Dooma, Ganal/Qusab (excluding those in 8.C.).: 
7. Dosali. 

. Dholwala. 

. Farda. 

. Fishermen. 


Gaddi. 

Gara (Blacksmiths), 

Gharati. 

Gore-khans. 

Gratie. 

Guijar. 

Gujrec. 

Hajjam, Nai (Barbers). 

Hangie (Manjhi Boatmen and rovug class excluding 
houseboat owners). 
Hilka/Mason. 


Shoewar. 


S. No. 


32, 
33. 
4. 
38. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
4. 
4. 
42, 
43. 
“4. 
4s. 
46. 
41. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


St. . 


$2. 
53. 
+. 
55. 


FEB 





Names of O, B. Ca. 





prey 


KulbFagir. 
(otters). 


= 


ir, 

Mirasi. 

Mochi, Saraj (Shoe-repairers). 
Mon (Drum-beaters). 

Nal Band. 

Para. 


Parna, Perna. 

Peer. 

Pathir. 
Pony-Men-Mule-Mean. 
Sansi. 


Shaksaz. 


$6. Shin. 


57. 
$8. 
59. 
6. 
61. 
62, 
63. 


Shupri Wattal (excluding those ia S.C.). 


S. No. 


22. 
23. 


25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


31. 
32, 
33. 
34. 
35, 
36, 


37. 
38. 
39. 


41, 


ws 


9 


43. 


45. 
46, 


8 KARNATAKA 


Names of O. B. Cs. 


Adiya (excluding Coorg District). 

Agasa, Madivala, Sakala, Sakalavadu, Shakala,§Tsakala, 
Vannan, Dhobi, Parit, Rajaka. 

Aghori, Karkarmunda. 


’ Agnani. 


Ambalakarme, Ambalakaran. 
Andh. 

Anduram. 

Ansari, Julai (Muslims). 
Aranadan. 

Atar. 

Atazri. 

Baagawan Tamboli (Muslims). 
Badaga. 


., Bagalu. 
. Bagata,. 


Baira, _ 

Bailapatar, Bailaptar, Bikapatar. 

Bairagi, Bava, Bavaji, Byragi, Bavani. 

Bajania, Bajenia. 

Bakadra. 

Balija, Bajajiga, Naidu, Bogam Telaga, Teiga, Balaja, 
Setty Balija, Kasban, Munnur, Mutrasi, Matracha, Janap- 
pan, Balegara, *- 

Balasantheshi. 

Balasanthanam. | 

Banna, Bannagar. 

Bant (excluding Belgaum, Bijapur, Oharwar and North 
Kanara District). 

Bantu. 

Barda. 

Bariki. 

Barlur. 

Bathal, Battal, Batler Battar. 

Bathini. 

Battada. 

Bavuri. 

Bawtar. 

Bazigar. 


Beda, Bedaru, Valimiki, Barki Bedar, Parivara, Bendar, 
Naikomakkalu,: 


Boya, Bedar, Nayaka, Bedar Nayak, 
Naikwadi, Palegar, Romoshi, Talwar, Valmiki, Valmiki- 
makkalu, Vedan. 

Begari. 

Bellara. 

Behurupi. 

Berad (Bedar). 

Beri (Muslims). 

Beria. 

Beshtar, Bunde-Bestar. 

Bhamta, Bhompta, Pradeshi, Bhampta, Bhomtra, Takari, 
Uchillian, Rajput Bhamta. 

Bhact, Bhatraju, Bhatraj, Bohrot. 

Bhardi, Bharagi. 
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S. No. 


47, 
48. 
49. 
50. 
31, 
$2. 
53. 


14, 
25. 
76. 


77. 


78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 


85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 


91, 


92. 





Names of O. B. Cs. 
Bhavin. 

Bhottadas, Boto Bhottada, Muria Bhottad, Sano Bhottada. 
Bhumias-Bhuri-Bhumia and Bodo Bhumia. 

Binapatta. 

Bindli. 

Bingi. 

Bissoy, Barangi Jodia, Bennagi, Dadua, Frangi, Hollar, 
Shoriya, Kollai, Konde, Paranga, Penga Jodia, Sodo and 
Takora. 


. Bogad-Bogai!i Bagodi, Bagadi, Bagdi, Bogodi. 


Budbukk, Budbudki, Budbukala, Devari, Joshi, Burbook. 
Byagari. ; 


» Chachati. 


Chakrawadya Dasar. 
Chambati, 
Cham Bukutti. 


. Chandal. 
. Chapparband, Chapparbanda (Muslims). 


Chaptegar, Chaptegara. 
Chara, Chhar, Chhara. 
Charodi, Mestha. 
Chintala. 
Chitrakathi-Joshi. 
Chitra, Chitrakar. 
Chuhar or Chuhra. 
Chunchar, 

Dandasi. 

Dang-Dasar. 


. Darzi (Hindu and Mustims), Bhavasar, Kshatriya Chippi, 


ippiga, Simpi, Shimpi, Shiv Shimpi, Sai, Mirai, Rangari, 
Aeaainey Sie Nainiey, Rangare, Neelagar. , : 
Darvesa. 
Dasari, Desri. 
Davadiga, Devadigar, Moili, Moyili, Devadig, Devaili 
Sappaliga, Sheregar, Servegar, Suplig, Ambalavasi. 
Devang, Challiyan, Chilliyan, Koshti, Hutgar, Jed, 
Winkar, Julahi, Hutkar, Hatgar. 
Dhanka including Tadvi, Tetaria and Valvi. 
Dher. 
Dhobi (Muslims). 
Dhodia. 
Dholi. 
Digwan, Jinger. 
Dombs-Audhiya, Dombs-Audiniya, Dombs-Christian, 
Dombs-Chonel, Dombs-Miragani, Dombs-Oriya, Dombs- 
Ponaka, Domns-Telaga, Dombs-Ummia. 
Donga Yerukalas. 
Dombidasa. 
Durgamurga-Burburchal. 
Easlija, Daavat. 
Faqir (Muslims). 
Gadaba, Gadabasboda, Gadaba-Cerilam, Gadaba-Franiji, 


_Gadaba Jodia, Gadaba Olaro, Gadaba Pangi. 


Gandla, Teli. 
Gangani, Gabit, Gabbit, Gapit, Gasbit. 


S. No. 


Names of O, B. Cs. 


93. Gangakule, Gangemakkalu, Gowrimatha, Ambig, Ambiga, 


95, 
96. 
97. 


98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104, 
105. 


106, 
107. 


108. 
109, 
110. 
111. 
112, 
113, 


114, 


315. 
116. 
117, 
1k8. 


119, 
120. 
12t. 
122, 


125. 
126. 


127, 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 


135. 
136. 
137, 
138. 
139. 
140. 


Kabbaliga, Kabbili, Kabber, Kabbera, Kharvi, Bhoyi, 

Boyi, Thoreya, Harakanthra, Harikanthra, Kahar, Meena- 

agar, Kharia, Sunnagar, Siviyar, Bestha, Gangamatha, 
angaputra, Bhoi, Parivara, Eravva, Brudebestaru. 

Mogaveera, 

Ganiga, Chakkam, Teli. 

Ghadi. 


‘Ghadsi, Ghadshi. 
Ghasi or Haddi, Relli, Sachandi, Ghasi, Boda Ghasi and 


Sanghasi. 

Gatti, 

Ghisadi, 

Ghondali, Gondaliga, Gondhali. Gondhalli, 


Giddildki, Pingle, Pingale. 

Godagali, 

Godari. 

Gogra. 

Golla, Gouli, Gopal, Yadava Asthana Golla, Yadava, 


Adavi Golla, Gopala, Gopali, Hanabaru, Krishna Golla, 
Anubaru, Atanaburu, Hanbar, Hanabar, Nudhigola. 


Gondi-Modya Gond and Rajogond. 


Gondus-Bato, Bhirithya, Dudho, Kouria, Hato Jatako 
and Joria, 


Gondali. 

Goniga, Sadusetty. 

Gosavi, Gosavi, Gosain, Atit. 
Gudigar. 

Gujar, Guzar (Masons). 


Gurav, Gurov, Tambli, Tamballa, Gurava, Gurout, 
Gurrat. 5 
Halawakki, Wakkal, Vakkal, Gram Vakkal, Gam-Gowda, 
Gam-Gawada, Gvada, Karevakkal Kunchavakal, Atte- 
vakkal, Shilwakkal, Halakkivakkal. 


Hallfee. 

Handevazir. 

Handervut. 

Haranshikari, Chigaribetegar, Vaghri, Wagiri, Nirshikart, 


Bagri, Baori, Phasachari, Vagri. 

Helava. 

Hill Redd, 

Holeva. 

Holva, Helava, Helavamattur, Helvagolla, Handihelsa, 
Pitchigunialu, Helvaru. 

Honnivar. : 
Iovadiga, Hugar, Hoogar, Mallgar. Mali. Phootmaii. 
Phulmali, Phulari, Pholari. deer. 

Howgar, Hawagar, Howadiga. 

Higa, Halepaik, Billaava, Devar, Malayuli-Billava, Deevar, 
Divaramakkalu, Namdhari, Goondle, Goundla, Thiyar, 


*Tiyan, Idiga-Kalal, Diviga, Eliga, Kommarpaik. 


Jadapus. 

Jaggal. 

Jatapus. 

Javeri, Jawari, Johari. 

Jogi, Jogar, Sanjogi, Joger, Sanyasi. 
Kadan, 

Kadar. 

Kadu-Konkani. 

Kalloda. 

Kamati, Kanian. 

Kammara (excluding Kollegal taluk of Mysore Distt.). 
Kanate. 

Kanbi, Kulwadi, Kunbi. 


Kanjar, Kanjari, Kanjir, Khanjurbhat. 


186 


142, 
143, 


144, 


145. 
146. 


147, 
148, 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154, 
155, 
156. 
157. 


N58. 


159, 
160. 
161, 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166, 
167. 
168. 


169. 
170, 
Wt. 


72. 


173. 
174. 
175, 


176. 
177, 
V78. 


179, 
180. 
181, 


182. 
183, 
184, 


185, . 


186, 
187. 


188. 
189, 


s. No. 


141, 





“Names of 0. B. Cs. 


Kanisan, Kaniyan, Kanyan (excluding Kollegal Taluk of 
Mysore Distt.), Kaniyar. 


Kapumaries. 
Karikudumbi. 
Karimpalan. 
Karuva. 


Kasai, Katik, Khatik, Katuka, Katuga, Kasab, Aray, 
Kulal. 


Kasar. Kansar, Kancheri, Kanchara, Kanchugara, Bogar. 
Kasbin. 

Kashikappi, Kashi Kapadi, Tirumali. 
Katabu, Katabar. 

Katipaula. 

Kavadi. 

Kavatiyan. 

Kelkari, Khetkari. 

Khond. 

Kichagara, 

Kodalo. 

Kodu, 

Kolayanurali, 

Kolayiri, Kolari. 

Koli Mahadeo, 

Kolla, Kollaha. 

Kolthati, Kolhatigi. 
Komakpu. 

Kommar. 

Kond (Kui). 

Konda Dhora. Konda Reddis, 


Kondh, Desaya, Kondhs, Dongria, a, iya, 
Kondhs, Tikiria. Sas Romi: anya 


Konga, Kongadi. 

Konkna Yenily. 

Kaikadi, Koragar, Yerkala, Erakala, Kunchi, Korva, 
Koramasetty, Yerukala. 


Kosalya Goudus, Bosothoriya Goudus, Chitti Goudus, 
Dangayath Goudus, Dodukamariya, Dodukamaro, Adiya 
Goudus & Pullosariya Goudus. 


Kotari, Kottari. 

Kotekshatriya. 

Kotia-Bartika, Benthooriya, Dhulia or Dulia, Holva 
Paiko, Putiya, Sanrona and Sidho Paiko. 

Koyava. 

Kudubi, Kudubi-Koyi, 

Kumbara, Kummara, Khumbhar, Kambhar, Kulala, 
Kulalar, Moolya, Kusavaa. 

Kunchi Korwa. 

Kurichchan. 

Kuraban, Kurumban, Kurumba, Hulumatha, D 
Bharwad, Gorava. Ese pee 
Kurma, Kurmi. 

Kutuma, 

Kuruva, Kurub, Kurab, Kurubar. 

Ladar, Lad, Ladaru, Yelegar. 

Lippara. 

Lingayat Sections namely Shimp!, Shivashimpi, Neelagar, 
Koshti, Hatagar, Jeda, Bilijeda, Neygi, Kurnhinashetty, 
Bilimagga, Nayinda, Navi, Kshonrada, Kelasi, Hadapad, 
Nadig, Mangala. Kummar, Badagi, Agasa, Modivala, 
Rajaka, Gurav, Tambli, Kumbar, Kambhar, Kulal, 
Banagar, Nagalika, Gowli, (Cowherd), Hugar, Jeer, 
Malagar, Teligar, Pujar, Mathapatis amongst Jangams, 
Ganigar, Shuddhashiva Shivarechka, Jhammadi. 
Lonari. 


Magstha Goudus, Bernia-Goudus, Boodo Magatha, 


Dongayath Goudu, Lady Goudu Pona Magatha and 
Sana Magatha. . . = 





S. No. 





190. 
19). 
192. 
193. 
194. 


19S. 
196. 
197 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201 
202. 


203. 


SESREE 


210. 


211, 
212. 
213. 


215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 


219. 


EERE 


225. 


227. 


2n 
231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 


R 


237. 
238. 
239. 


3 


al, 


REESE 


= 


Names of O. B. Cs. 





Mahasari. 

Maidhasi. 

Malis, Korchiamalis, Paiko Malis and Pedda Malis. 
Maniyani, Muniyani. 

Manna Dhora. 


. Mannan. 


Marayan, Maravanr. 


. Marta. 


Marathi (excluding South Kanara Distt.). 
Masaniayogi. 

Medara, Medari, Burud, Gauriga, Medara. 
Mitha Ayyalvar. 

Modiga, Modikara, Modikar. 

Mondiwar, Mondi waru. 

Modpgar or Muduvan. 

Mudhar. 


. Mukhba Dhora or Nooka-Dhora. 


Mukkavan. 

Mullya, Muria. 

Murrari. 

Prete nr Dhunya, Mansuri, Pinjar or Pinjari 
Nadora, Nadar, Uppunador, Troke Nador. 

Nat, Natuva. 

Natki. 


. Nalband (Muslims). 


Nandiwala, Fullmali. 
Nathpanthi, Dauri Gosavi. 
Nav-Buddhists, Neo-Buddhists. 


Nayinda, Nayanaja ay Nadig 
Aebecan M Hajjem Nine! Ksihowrik, 


Chourlya, Navaliga anita "Bhandari. 
N 


elakanavaru 
Ne, Neat Sab ron ee” dear, 


Jandra Swak 
Ostha. 
Otari. 


. Pacha Bhotla, Pacha Botla. 


Padampari. 
Padamsali-Margude, Setty, Devanga. 
Padarti. 

Padia, Padiyar. 
Padit. 

Pagadai. 

Paigarapu. 

Painda. 

Paky. 

Palasi. 

Palli. 

Pamidi. 

Pamula. 

Panaba. 

Panan. 

Panasa, Panssa. 
Pandaram, Pandar, Pandara. 
Pan Davakulan. 
Panika, Panikkar. 
Papmelara Konkani. 
Pardhan. 


Pasi. 
Patra. — 
Patramele. 


S. No. 





2A8. - 


251. 
252, 
253. 


254. 
255. 
257. 
258. 
259. 
261, 
262, 
263. 
265. 


267. 
268. 


270, 
271. 


ES SRESEREE 


. 


8 


Names of O. B. Cs. 


Patvekari, Pategar, Pattegar. 

Pentia. 

Pichati, Pichari. 

Pindaras or Pendaris (Muslims). 
Pichgunta, Picchiguntala, Pichuguntala. 
Pomla. 


Porjas, Bonda, Daruva, Didua, Mundili, Pengu, Pundi 


and Saliya, 

Poroja-Boda Poroja, Sodia Poroja, Sano Poroja, Joddia 
Poroja and Parenga Poroja. 
Powara. 

Pulayan. 

Pullavan. 

Puthirai Vannan. 

Qureshi (Kassab) Muslims. 
Rajapuri, Rajpur, Balavalikar. 
Rajput. 

Raval, Ravalia Raul. 


. Rayat, Raya, Rewath. 


Reddi Dhora. 

Reinudas. 

Relli Orsachandi. 

Rona. 

Sadajoshi. 

Sangari. 

Santal. 

Saniyar. 

Sansi. 

Sansia. 

Saora. 

Sare. 

Sarodi, Saroda. 

Sarania. 

Satarkar. 

Satani, Chattada, Sriveishnava. 
Savarsa, Kapusavara, Khuttosavara, Maliya Savara, 
Seerithi Goudu. 


. Semman. 


Shanan. 
Shingdav or Shingadya. 


. Shikkaligar of Sikkaligar. 


Sholagar. 
Sindhor. 
Sochi. 
Soliga. 


. Sonar, Arya (Koli). 
. Sore. 
. Sunna, Sunnai. 


Surava. 


. Sudir, Sudra. 


Sutsali. 

Sweepers (Muslims). 

S.C. (Converted to Christianity). 
Tachavire. 

Takankar. 

Takaras (Muslims). 

Talavia. 

Telaga. 

Teruvan, Chillya. 
Thottia-Naicks. 


Z 
i 


S. No. 


307. 


308. 
309, 
310. 
Sut, 


y2. 
313 
34, 


313. 
316. 
317. 
318, 
319. 


Kshatriya, © Dharmaraja, 
Agnikula Kshatriva. 
Tilari, Tirali. 

Tilvi. 

Timali. 

Tiruvalluvan, 

Turi, 

Uppaliga Settey-Reey. 


Kapu = Kuravan, — Palilai 


Uppara, Uppear, Uppiliyan, Beldar, Sagara, Chunar. 


Gavandi, Govandi, Govadi, Goundi, Melusakkare. 
Vadi. 

Vaidu. 

Vajluthedan. 

Valayar. 

Valvai. 


Tigala, Thigala, Tigler, Vannikula Kshatriya, Shanbhukula. 


TR8 


S. No, 


321. 
322, 
323, 
324. 


325, 
326, 
327, 
328. 
329, 
330, 
331, 
332. 
333. 


320, 


Nanves of O. B. Cs. 


Vathiriyan. 


Vasudev, 

Vettuvan. 

Vir, Veer, Veeramusti, 

Vishwa Brahman, Sarpa. Daivagnya-Brahman, Kammar. 


- Ausala, Kammalan, Kamsal, Kamsala, Panchal, Panchala, 


Sutar, Badagi, Badiwadli, Soni, Pattar, Gojjigar, Silipi. 
Vishwakarma-Luhar, Akkasale, Achari, Sivachar, Ahru. 
Vitholia, 

Vokkaliga (Rural areas only). 

Yandi. 

Yeklar, Yaklar. Yekkali, Egalika. 

Yeralu. 

Yeragolawad or Thella Pamalwadg. 

Yenadiwaos. 

Zargars /(Muslinis). 


S. No. Names of O. B. Cs. 
1. Agana. 
2. Alavan. 
3. Ambualakkaran. 
4. Ampattan. 
5. Amblar, Anibathan, Ambithan, Ezhavatery, Kalrrikurup, 
Maruthuvar, Naiken, Pundithar Villakkithalanavi. 
&. Anglo-indian. 
7. Arayan. 
8. Arayavathis. 
9. Aremuharti. 

10. Arya. 

1.) Arayas. 

12. Badaga. 

13. Bagata. 

14. Bandari. 

15. Barikt. 

16. Battada. 

17. Bavuri. 

t8. Bhillava. 

19, Bhottadas-Bodo-Bhottada, Muria-Bhottuda, and Sano 
Bhottada, 

20. Bhumias-Bhumia and Bodo Bhumia. 

21. Bissoy-Barangi Jodia, Bennangi, Bollar, Daduva, Frangi, 
Jhoriya Kollai, Kondo Pranga, Penga Jodia, Sodo Jodia 
aad Takora. 

22, Byagari. 

23. Chachati. 

34. Chackaravar. 

25. Chakkala. 

26, Chalavadi. 

27, Channan, Chuliya. 

28. Chaptegra. 

29. Chatti. 

30. Chatiyar, Chakkale Chattiyar, Telegu, Vanikavaisya, 
Vanniar. 

31. Chavalakkaran, 

32, Chayakkaran. 

33, Chenchu. 

34. Chetties (Kottar Chetties, Parakka Chetties, Elur Chetties, 
Attingal Chetties, Pudrakkada Chetties, Iraniel Chetties, 
Sri Pandara Chetties, Telegu Chetties, Udayamkulangara 
Chetties, Wynadan Chetties and Palavara Chetties). 

35, Dandasa, Dandasi. 

36. Davendrakulathan. 

37. Devadiga. | 

38. Devanga. 

39, Devar. 

40, Dhakkada. 

41. Dom, Dombaru, Paidi or Pano. 

42. Dombo. 

43. Domb-Andhiya Domb, Audiniys Domb, Chonel Domb, 
Christian Domb, Mirgani Domb, Oriya Domb, Ponaka 
Domb, Telegaga Domb and Uminia Domb. 

44. Ezhavas, 

45. Ezhavathi. 

46. Ezhuthachan. 


S. No. 


47, 


67. 


92. 


Nanvs of O. B. Cs. 


Giudubas-Bodo Gadaba, Cellan Gadaba, Franji Gudaba, 
sth eee Olaro Gadaba. Pangi Gadaba and Prangn 
aba. 


Ganaka. 

Gangam Reddi. 

Gatti. 

Ghasi or Haddi, Relli Sachaudi. 


Ghasis-Boda Ghasis und San Ghasis. 
Godari. 

Gond. 

Gondi-Modya Gond and Rajo Gond. 


Goudus-Bato, Bhivthiya, Dudho Kouria, Hato, Jatako 
and Joria. 


Gounder, Pillai. 
Gowda. 

Haddi. 

Hegde. 

Holva, 

Illavan. 
Havathi. 
Tzhuvea (iluvan), 
Jadapus. 
JSaggali. 
Jambuvulu. 
Jatapus. 

Jogi. 
Kadupattan. 


Kaikolan Kammara (excluding the areas comprising old 
Malabar District). 

Kammalas, Viswa Karmalas (Viswa Karma Karuvan 
Agari, Moosari, Thattan Vilkurup or Villasan, Viswa- 
brahmanar, Viswam). 7 
Kanisan. - 

Kanisu or Kaniyar Panicher, Kani or Kaniyan (Ganuka) 
or Kanisan or Kamnan, 


Kaniyan. 


Kanjar. 

Kannadiyan. 
Kapumaries, 
Kathikkaran. 

Kauathi. 

Kavudiyaru. 
Kavuthiyan. 

Kelasi (Kalasi Panicker). 
Kerala Mudalis. 
Khattis, Khatti, Koniorao and Lohara. 
Khond. 


Kitaran. 
Kodalo. 

Kodu. 
Kommar. 
Kond Danoars. 
Konda Dora. 


93." Kond (Kui). 


5. No. 





oS, 


97. 


98. 


10. 


Wl. 
102, 
103, 
14, 
105, 
106. 
107. 
108, 
109, 
10. 
tt. 


112. 
$13. 
is. 
15. 


116, 
117, 
118. 
119. 
120. 
ri. 
122, 
123, 
124. 
125. 
126, 
127, 
128, 
129. 
130. : 
31, 
132, 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136, 
137. 
- 138.- 
139. 
140. 
141, 
142. 
143. 


145. 
146, 
147. 
148, 
149, 


190 
a a RS I A GR a a aT el 


Names of O. B. Ce. 


Kondhs-Desaya Kondh, Dongria Kondhs, Kuttiya 
Kondhs, Tikiria Kondhs and Yemity Kondhs. 

Kongu Malayan. 

Korachas (or Koravar or Yerukala). 

Kasalya Goudus, Bosothoriya —— Chitti Goudus, 


Dangayath Goudus, Doddu a Kamaro, 
Ladiya Gouds and Pullsoriya Goudus. 


Koteyar. 


Kotia-Bartika, Bentho Oriya Dhulia or Dulia, Holva 
Paiku, Putiya, Sahrona and Sidho Paiko. 


Koya or Goud, with its hort Kove Raj or Rasha Koya, 


Kottu Koya and Lingadhar: 

Koyi. 

Krishnunyaka. 

Kudubi, Kudumbis, _ 

Kusavan (Kulala, Andhra Nair or Anthuru Nair). 
Lambadi, Banjara, Sugali, Gavara. 
Latin Catholics. 

Madara. 

Madari. 

Mudiga. 

Madivala. 

Magatht Goudus-Bernia Goudus Boodo Magatha, 
Nonyayath Goudus Ladya Goudu, Ponna Magatha and 
Sanna Magatha, 

Mala Dasu. 

Malas or Agency Malas, Valmikies. 
Mala Pantaram. 

Mala Pulayan, Karavali Pulayan, Kurumba Pulayan, and 
Paubu Pulayan. 

Malayckandi, 

Nalis, Korchia Malis, Paikonalis and Pedda Malis. 
Malla Malasar. 

Muanavans. 

Manna Dhora. 

Mappila. 

Marakkan. 

Maravans. 

Marathi, Marati. 

Marauan. 

Matangi. ’ 

‘Maune. 

Medara. 

Mogaveera. 

Mukkuvan, Mukaya. 

Muliya. 

Muria. 

Muria Bhottada. 

Nadar. 

Naidu Balija Gouda, yee 
Naikkans. 

Nattu Malayans. 

Nulayan. 

Odans (Andhra Nair or Anthuru Nair). 
Ojulus or Metta Komusalies. 

Onmanaito. 

Pugadai. 

Paidi. 

Paigarapu. 

Puinda, 

Paky. 

Palasi. 

Pamidi. 

Pandaran, Maniakar. 


8. No. 


150, 


4351. 


182, 


133. 
154, 
155. 
156. 
137, 
158. 
139, 
160. 


16]. 
162. 


. 163. 


164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169, 
170. 
171, 
172, 
173. 
174. 
175. 

176, 
177. 
178. 
179, 

180. 

181. 

182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187, 
188. 
189, 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194, 

195. 


197, 


Nanwes of oO. ja © | 


Pandithavs. 

Panikkan. 

Panniandi. 

Panoilyar. 

Pano. 

Pattariya. 

Pentia. . 

Perumkolians, 

Peruvannan (Vearanacvar). 
Pillai. 


Ponaiyi, Py Pydi aod Se Saliya, 
Por Bod Sodia 
“ 1 ; : ; : 
Fos je Bo 4 aa or Sano Poroja, Jodia Poroja 
Pulaya. — 
Pulluvan. 
Rajapow. 
Reddian. 
Reddi Dhora. 
Relli or Sachandi. 
Rona. 
Sakaravar (Kavathi). 
Saliyas. 


attiva, Diduva, Jodia, pane 


Sambavan (Tamil). 
‘Saora. 


Sapari. 

Savara. 

Savaras-Kapusavaras, Khotto Savaras and Maliya Savatas. 
Scheduled Castes converted to Christianity. 
Senai Thalavar (Blavaniar). 

Seerithi Goudus. 

Sholaga. 

Sholagar. 

S.LU.C. 

Sourashtras. 

Thanta Pulayan. 

Thiyyas. 


’Tholko Lans. 


Thontaman. 
Thottia Naick. 
Thottian, 
Tiruvalluvar. 


Valmiki, 

Vanian (Vanika, Vanika — Vanikha Chetty, Vaniya 
Chetty, Ayiravar, Nagarthar and Vaniyao).. ; 
Vaniar. 

Varnavar. 

Velaan. 

Voerasaivas (Y ogeeswara and Yogis). 

Veluthedathu Nair (Veluthedan and Vannathan). 


. ‘Vilakkethal Nair (Vilakkithalavan). 
. Vettakkaran. 
. Vishavan 


Vizhavan (Malankhdi). 


; Yadavan (Idayan). 


Yanadi. 
Yadava (Iruman, Kolaya, Muniyani,. Ayar). 
Yerukula. 


10, 
S. No. Names of O. B. Cs. 
1. Adidbarn . 
2. Adhori. 
3. Adikarnataka. 
4. Aheri. 
5. Ahir, Gavala, Goala Gwal, Kansa, Thakur, Jadav, 
Yadav. 
( Asara, 
7. Athiya. 
k. Audhie, Avadhi. 
9. Audhiya, 
10. Badak. 
11. Badaka. , 
12. Badhai, Ade-Gaur.. Chaurasia, Pansari, Sutar, Suthar, 
Tudolia, Viswakarma. 
13, Badi. 
'4. Badia, Beaja, Birt, Dukar, Kolthati, Kolhati. 
15. Badigar. 
!6, Baghia, Baree, Buwar, Payak, Vaidyanai, 
17. Bajgar, 
18. Bahurupi. 
19. Bairagi. 
20. Banjara, Gour Banjara? Lambana/Lambara, Lambhani, 


Charan Banjara, Labham, Mathura Labhan, Kachiri- 

wala Banjara, Laman Banjara, Laman/Lambani, Laban, 

Dhali/Dhalia, Dhadi/Dhari, Singari, | Navi Banjara, 

Jogi Banjara, Banjari, Mathura Banjari, Bamania Banjara, 

Baoria, 

paren Labana, f-abhan, Lamame, Mathura, Nayakda, 
uria. 

Harai Janibali. 

Baroi. 

Harar. 

Baraii. 

Bargi. 

Barhai, Kundera, Barhai Sutar. 

Bari, Baree. 

Baria. 

Barhunda. 

Basdewa, Vasdes, Vasudewa. 

Basudev, Harbola, Jaga, Kaparia, Kapdi. 

Baver. 

Bawaria. 

Bajania, Kannatia. 

Behha, Pinjara, Dhunia. 

Bemariha. 

Bengali. 

Beria. 

Bhadi-Waddar, Matti-Waddar, Waddar. 

Bhaduja. 

Bhadre. 

Bhadwia. 

Bhamta, Bhamti, Bhanmate, Bhanta, Bhanu 

Bhand. 

Bhantu. 

Bharan. 


Bharbhuja. 
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S. No. 


50. 
‘St. 
52. 


53, 


54. 
35. 
56, 
57, 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61, 
62. 
63. 
6. 
65. 
66, 
67, 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71, 
72. 
73. 
‘74, 
75. 
16, 
77. 
78. 


85. 
86.. 


87, 
88. 
89. 


91, 
92, 
93, 


95. 
96. 
97, 
98. 


99. 


100. 
101. 


MADHYA PRADESH 


Nan of O. B. Cs. 
Bharewa. 

Bharia, Bharihar. 

Bharud. 


Bhat, Charan, Brahmbhat, Jasondhi, Mary, Maru, Sutiyi, 
Salui, Salvi. 


Bhatiyara. ; 
Bhavsar, Chippa, Nilgar, Nirali, Rangres, Rangari. 
Bhima. 

Bhishti, Bhisty. 
Bhoi. 

Bhot. 

Bhoyar. 

Bhujwa. 

Bhurtiya. 

Bhutia. 

Bidakia. 

Bidia. 

Bijoria. 

Borcka, Gopal. 
Brijbasi. 

Caulota, Kolota. 
Chandra Vedia. 
Chipar. 

Chitari. 

Chipi, Darzi, Meru. 
Choongar, Chunkar. 
Dabgar. : 
Defali, Dholi. 
Dahez. 

Dana. 


Dangi. 

Deshwa, Deshwalu. 

Deshwali, Dewang, Jandra, Koskati. 

Dhakad, Bhandari, Nagar, Singhavi, Tulaya. 

Dhankia, Dhanka. 

Eaneee, Bagla, Gadri, Gadaria, Hatgar, Hatkar, Kurmar, 


Dhimen. 


Dhimer, Benua, Banawar, 
Raikar, Ralkwar, Saimari. 
Dhirkar. ; 

Dhiwar, Britia, Navada, Ezingabhui. 
Dhobi (Excluding those in S/C). 
Dhol. 

Dhunia, Nadduaf. 

Dhunkar, Kadore. 

Fakir, Faquir, Sain. 
Fakir-Bandarwala. 

Gadole, Gaddoli, Langoliha, lchpita. 
Gadri, Gari. 

Gahainandi. 

Gandia. . 

Gaoli, Lingayat-Gaoli. 

Gayari. 

Guarhwal. 


Bhorji, Dhimur, Kewat, 
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4. Ne, 


Nanvea of Q, 8, Cx, 8. No. Nantes of 0, 8B. Ca, 

yr RIT 

102. Gari, Kamlivagan, Phulanwar, Purvia. ‘163. Kharwer. 

103. Garpagri, Nath. 164. Khatka, Khatia. 

104, Garwadi, Garradi. 165. Kir. 

105. Gawaria. 166. Kirad. 

106. Ghami. 167. Kirar, Dhakar 

107. Ghariya. 168. Kodan 

108. Ghati, Ghare, Ghatti, Ghasi. 169. Koria, 

109. Gochaki. 170, Koshti, 

110, Godhi. 171. Kosti, Chaudhry, Kusata, Koli-Keskati, 

11%. Gondhali. 172, Katil. 

412. Gontia. 173. Kulbandhiya, Kurmavat. 

113, Gopal, Pangsala-Gopal. 174. Kumahaci, Kumbhar, Kumbar (excluding those in $/C). 

114, Gosain, Bharti, Geria, Gosai, Gowsumi, Gosaib. 175. Kumar. 

115, Gosangiwar. 176. Kumbi, Kurmar, 

116. Gowtia. 177. Kunjra. . - - 

: ‘ -Gujar, D -Dababi, Dasa, Davari, Gawr, 178. Kutwar, Kotwal (excluding those in $/C). 

a Geergaen Kencana MulbiiGujar, Harbola. 179. Ladia, Ladhia, Laria. 

118, Guraw. aC ey 

re ane 182. Lodhi, Hardha, Parihar, Lodha. 

: pete 183. Lohar. 

121. Hajuri Daroga. ; a he 

122. Halwai, Halwayee, Kanyakubj, Yaish. 18S. Lonia, Lunia, Nunia, Nonia. . 

123. Harni, 186. Cuhar, Gahelot, Jeva, Kariyar, Kawigar, Luckman, 

124. Hela. Madwar, Vishwakarma. 

125. Huga, Lohar, Lohpeta, Jadav, Jaga, Jandz.. 187. Machhi, Mali, Marar. 

126. Jangam. 

127, Jangra, Jasondhi, Janms-Louhi. ni ate 

128. Jhadi, Sonar. 190. Mala. 

129, Jhamral. 191. Mallah.. 

130. Jhari. 192. Manga. 

13). Singas. 193, Manjar, Mara, Mathwaddar. 

132, Jogde. 194, Mankar. 
133, Jogi. 195, Maoihar. 

134, Joginath. 196. Maru Sotiya. 

135, Julaha, Momin. : 197, Mauria. 

136, Kabar, Kaleari, Kabari. gan 198. Mavi. 

137. Kabirpanthi, Ramdasiya, Ravidasia.. 199. Meru. 

138. Kacher. 200. Mewati. 

139, _Kachera, Lakhera. 201. Mhali, Nai, Navi, Nhavi. 

140. Kuchhi, Kushwoha, Kshatsiya-Kadore. 202. Mirasi, 

144, Kadera, Karowal. 203, Muchhia. 

142, Kadore. 204. Murraha, Murha. oy 

143. Kahar. 20. Naik, Nayak, Nayaka (Non-Brahmin). 

144. Kaikari. 206. Naita, Nayate, Nata, Navta. 

145,. Kalal, Kalar, Kapdi. 207, . Namdev. 

146. Kallundar. 208, Namsudra. 

147. Kalota. 209. Nath. 

148. Kamriya. "210. Navda. : 

149. Kandera. 211. Neo-Buddhists, Nav-Buddhists. 

150. Kaner. 212. Neria. 

151. »Kangar, Batwalo.. 213. Nerali. 

152. Kannatia. 214. Nilgar. ; 

153. Kapadia. 215. Ode, Wader, Waddar, Odiya. 

154. Karan. 216, Pademwtli, Salewar, Sali/Sut:ali. 

155. Karur, Keer. A 

156. Kasbi. 217. Padkua. 

157, Kasab, Kassab, Kasui, Quraishi, Qussab, Qussab. 218, Pahar. 

158. Kasera, Jamera, Kasar. 219. Paihar?. 

159. Kauri, Kori, Kodar. 220. Panwari. 

160: Kirar, Kirad. 22), Farashar. 

16). Khamgara. 222. Parthi. 


02. 


‘Khurol, Teluga-Munar, Kapu. 
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CE nmad ee ee recog rr eee es 








ti. Ne, Names of OQ. 1 Cs, 8. No. Nanves of O. B. Ca. 
223.’ Palka, Patki, 252. Sharia. 
224. Patwa, Namdev, Pathakar, Sipiya, 253. Sikligar. 
225, Payak. 254. Singiwala. 
226. Perki. 255. Siyane. 
227, Pindara. 256. Sodhi. 
228. Pinjare. 257. Sondhiya, Chandel. 
229. Powar, 258. Sunar, Sonar. 
230. Putligar. 259. Tadavi. : 
231. Raghavi, Raghvanshi. 260. Tamboli, Jamboli, Kumavat, Purabia. 
232, Rajamuria, Rangari. 261. Tamera, Tambatkar, Thatera. 
233. Rajgir. 262. Teli, Badbaik, Balu, Rathore. 
234, Rajgond. 263. Thami. 
235. Rangrez, Rangarej, Rangraz, Ramgari, Rangredh. 264. Thoti, Burad. 
236, Rao, 265. Thanwar. 
237, Raot, Rawt, Raoti. 266. Thori. 
238. Rautia. 267. Thuria. 
239, Rawal, 268. Tirgar. 
240. Rawat, Beder, Gahira, Rast, Rawar, Thethwer, 269. Tirmale. 
241. Rhar. 270. Tirwailli. 
242. Rohade, Sujharia. 271. Turha. 
243, Rohar. 272, Vaidyanal, 
244, Ruchhandhia. 273. Vagri, Vaghri Pradhan. 
ae ou Bisse aa StS. Yanan, Yoon: 
. is, Dayees, 6 
247. Salvi, Sali. 275. Vishnoi. 
248. Sanoria. 276, Vishya. 
249. Saranjia. 277, Washs. 
H 278. Wasdeo, 
250. Sarbhangi. . ae 
251, Scheduled Castes converted to_Christianity. 279. Yerkilwar, Yerkula. 


S/7 HA/81-—26 


S. No, 


Dn tam 


ons 


7, 
18, 
19, 
20. 


a 
as, 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


oY. 
30. 
30A. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34, 
35, 
36, 
37. 


38. 
39, 
40, 
4. 
42, 
43, 


Agri, Agale or Kolan. 


Names of O. B. Cs. 


Ahir, Yadav, Gowli. 

Alitkar. 

Atar. 

Audhiya. 

Badak. 

Badia. 

Bagatu. 

Bagdi (Marwar Baori, Marwar Waghri, Salat Waghri). 
Bujania. 

Baburupi. 

Bairagi, Gosai, Udasi. 

Bajigar. 

Balasanthanam. 

Bandi. 

Banjara, Banjari, Vanjara, Mathura Banjara (A), Goar 
Banjara, Lambada/Lambara, Lambhani, ‘an Ban- 
jara, Labhan, Mathura Labhani, Kachikiwale Banjaras, 
{aman Banjara, Laman/Lamani, Laban, Dhali/Dhalia, 
Dhadi/Dhari, Singaris, Navi Banjaras, Jogi Banjaras, 
Ranjavi, Shingde Banjara, Lambadec, Phanade Banjara, 
Sunar Banjara, Dhalya-Banjura, Shingadya Banjara. 
Rantu. 

Baoria. 

Bari or Barai. 

Baria, Koli Buria. 

Bathini. 

Bavcha. 

Regari, Bedar, Berad, Nuikawadi, Talwar, Walmiki. 
Besdewa. 

Bestar. Sachaluwaddar. 

Bhiat. 

Bhadbhunja. 

Bhampta or Ghantichore or Pardesi, Pong, Dasar, Uchila, 
Rajput-Bhamta, Bhamta, Bhamti, Kamati, Pathrut, 
Takari, Uchale, : 

Bhand. 

Bhandari. 

Bhandura, Billawar . 

Bharnta 

Rharadi, Balasantoshi, Kinggriwale, 
Jogi, Nath Panthi, Davari Gosavi. 
Bhavaiya or Targata. 

Bhavin. 

Bhillala. 

Bhina Koya. 

Bhoi, Kharvi, Dhiwar Bhoi, Zinga Bhoi, Pardeshi Bhoi, 
Ruj Bhoi, Bhoi, Kahar, Gadia Kahar, Kirat, Machwa, 
Manzi, Jatia, Kewat, Dhiwar, Dhcewar, Dbimar, Palewar, 
Machhendra, Navadi, Malhar, Malhav, Gadhav-Bhoi, 
Khadi Bhoi, Khare Bhoi, Dhevra Dhuria Kahar. 

Bhisti or Pakhali. 

Bhoyar (Pawra). 

Bhute, Bhope. 


Bindi. 
Burbook. 
Rusud, Medar, 


Nathbava, Nath 
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MAHARASHTRA 


S. No. 


te ee ere eee eee eae 


Names of O. B. Cs. 


Buttal. 

Chadar. 

Chakrawadya-Dasar. 

Chamths. 

Chandal. 

Chandalagade. 

Charan or Gadhavi. 

Charodi, Chhara. 

Chenchu or Chenchwar. 

Chhapparband. 

Chimur. 

Chintals. 

Chippa. 

Chitrakathi. 

Chodhra. 

Christians converted from Scheduled Castes. 
Dabgar. 

Dakaleru. 

Darzi. 

Das or Dangdidas. 

Depala. 

. Devanga. 

Devari, Gosavi, Nath Panthi.- 

Devdig. 

Devii. 

Dhangar, Kuruba, Kurubar. 

Dhimer, Dhivar, Gabit, Harkantra, Mangsli, Mangele. 
Page, Sanduri. 

Dhobi, Parit, Watts, Madwal, Rajak. . 
Dholi. 

Dommara. 

Fakir Bandarwala. 

Futgudi. 

Gadaba or Godba. 

Gadaria. 

Gadri. 

Gadhavi. 

Ganali or Gandali. 

Gandharap. 

Gangani. 

Garodi, Garudi. 

Garpagari. 

Gavandi. 

Ghadshi. 

Ghisadi, Ghisadi Lohar, Gadi [ohar. Ghitodi Lohar, 
Rajput Lohar. 

Golla, Gollewar, Galer, Gatkar, Goller. 
Gondhali, Gondala. 

Gopal, Gopal Bhorpis, Khelkari. 

Gosavi, Bava, Bairgai. Bharati, Girigosavi, Biarat 
Gosavi, Saraswati Parbat, Sagar, Ban or Van, Teerth 
Ashram, Afanya. Gharbhari, Sanyasi,, Nath Panthi 


74. 


16, 
TI. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 


$8. 
89. 


91. 


Gosavi. 
92. Gochaki. 
93. Gujrath Baori, 


S- No. Nimes of O, B. Cs, 
94. Gurav, Gurau. 
95. Habura. 
96. Halepaik. 
97. Harni. 
98. Hatker. 
99. Helve, Hilav. 

100. Hill-reddis. 

101. Jagiasi. 

102. Jajak. 

103. Jangam. 

104, Jatigar. 

105. Jatiya. 

106. Javeri, Johari. 

107. Jhadi. 

108, Jingar. 

109, Jogi, Nath, Nathjogi, Gosai. Devori. 

110. Jogin. . 

11. Joshi, Bududki. Damruwale, Kudmude, Medhangi, . 
Sarode, Sahadev Joshi, Sarvade. Saroda. 

112. Julaha, Winkar, Vankar, Vanya, Vankar. 

113. Kachi, Kachhia. 

114. Kachora. . 

115. Kadera, 

116. Kaikadi (where they are not Sch. Castes), Korach, 
Dhontle, Korva or Kochi Korva, Makadwale, Padlor, 
Korvi. 

117. Kalal, Kalar, Lad, Ladwak, Gond Kalal, Shivhare. 

118, Kamati. ; 

119. Karmmi, 

130. Kandel. 

121. Chhara, Kanjar, Nat. 

122, Kapdi. 

123. Kasar, Kasera. 

124. Kasbi. 

124A, Kasai, Khatik, Kasab. 

125. Kasikapadi. 

126. Katabu. 

127. Kathar Katharwani, Kanthaharwani (Lingayatwani or 
Ladwani excluded). - , 

128, Kathi-Khati. 

129. Katipamula. 

130. Kharwa or Kharwi. 

130A. Kirar. 

131. Kolhati, Dombari. 

132. Koli, Koli-Suryawanshi, Malhar Koli, Christian Koli. 

133. Korachas or Yerkula or Korvay. 

134. Korchar, 

135, Korwa including Kodaku. 

136. Komakapu. 

137. Kondu. 

138, Kongadi. 

139. Koshti, Kashkoti-Devanga. 

i40. Kuchbandh. 

141. Kuchhyia. 

142. Kumbhar, Kumbar, 

143, Kunbi. 

144. Kurhinshetty. 

145. Kurmar. 

146. Labha. 

147. Ladaff, Laddaf. | 

148. Ladia, Ladhia, Laria. 

149. Lakhera, Lakhari. 

130. Lanzad. 





195. 





S. No. 


151. 
1$2, 
153. 
154, 
155. 
156. 
137. 
158. 
159. 
160. 


“16t. 


162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167, 
168. 
169. 
170. 
W71. 
172, 
173. 
174, 
175. 
176. 
177. 


178. 
179. 
180. 
131. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
183. 
186. 
187, 
138, 
189. 
190. 
19t. 
192. 
193, 
194, 
195, 
196, 
197. 
198. 
{99. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205, 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210, 
2il. 


Names of O. B. Cs. 
Lohar, Lohar-Gada, Dodi, Khatwali, Panchal: 
Lonari, Chunari. 
Machhi, Tandel. 
Maga. 

Mahali, Mahlii. 
Mahil. 

Maidhasi. 

Mairal, Dangat, Vir. 
Majhwar . 

Mali, Phoolmaili. 
Manbhavy. 

Mangala, 

Marwar Baori, 
Masanjogi, Sudga-Dsiddha, Mapanjogi. 
Mathura. 

Matiara, Matibara. 
Mankar Khalu. 

Me. 

Mina. 

Mitha. 

Momin (Weaver). 
Mondiwar, Mondiwari. 
Munda. 

Namdhari, Paik. 
Nandiwala, Tirmal. 
Naaqashi. 

Mavi, Nhavi, Hajam, Kalszru Navaliga, Kolashi, Nabhik. 
Nal : 
Neeli. 

Neclkanti. 

Nekar, Jada. 

Neo Buddhists, Nav Buddhists. 
Nethura, 

Nilgar, Nirali. 

Nirshikari. 

Nonia. 

Otari, Otankar. Otkar, Vatari, Ojhavi. 
Pachabhotla, Pachabotla. 
Padharia. 

Padampari. 

Padiar. 

Pakhali, Bhisti. 

Pal Pardhi. 

Pamula, Panchal. 

Panchama. 

Panda. 

Pargul. 

Panki. 

Patkar. 

Patradaveru, 

Perki. 

Phar. 

Phasechari. 

Phudgi. 

Phulari. 

Pinjara, Pinjari. 

Pukhaili. 

Putligar. 

Rachbandhia. 

Rachevar. 

Rachkoya. 

Raghavi. 


a NS A A ee ee 


S. No. 





212, 
213. 
214, 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218, 
219. 


220. 


221, 
222, 
223, 
224. 
225, 
226. 
227, 
228, 
229. 
230. 
231. 
232. 


233. - 


234. 
235, 
236. 
237. 
238. 
239, 
240. 

j 241. 
242. 
243. 


Names of O. B. Cs. 
Raikari. 

Raj Pardhi, Gaon Pardhi, Haran Shikari. | 
Rajput Bhamta, Pardeshi Bhamta, Pardeshi Bhamti. 
Ramoshi. 

Naot, Rautia, Rawt. 

Rangari, Rangrez, Bhawasr. 

Rautia. 

Raval, Raval or Raval Yogi. 

Sahis, Sais, Shis. 

Sali, Padamshali, Swakulsali. 

Sangar. 

Sangari. 

Sanjogi. 

Santal. 

Saonta or Saunta. 

Sao-Teli. 

Sapera. 

Sarania. 

Sare. 

Shilavat. 

Shimpi, Bhavgar, Shiv Shimpi, Namdeo. 
Shingdav or Shingadya. 

Sikkalgar, Kotari. 

Sindhor. 

Singiwala. 

Sonar. 

Sore. 

Sunna. 

Sunnai, Sutharia. 

Sutar, Bhadai, Wadai. 

Suppalig. 

Takankar. 
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S: Na, 


Names of O. B. Cs. 

a a ea ee Se 
244. Takari. 

245. Talwar Kanade. 

246. Tambat. 

247. Tamboli. 

248. Targala. 

249. Teli, Ganiga, Ghanchi. 

250. Thakkar. 

251, Thelari. 

252. Thetwar. 

253. Thogti, Thogati. 

254, Thotewadu. 

255. Thoria. 

256. Timali. 

257. Vaghri, Vaghari, Salat, Salat Vaghvi. 
258. Vaidu. 

259. Vaiti. 

260. Valvai. 

261. Vanjari, Vanjar. 

262. Vasawa. 

263. Vasudeo 

264, Vitholia. 

265. Wadder, Wadder (iKalawader or Patharod), Beidar, Od, 

Girni Waddar, Vaddar, Gaddi Vaddar, Jati Vaddar, 
Mati Vaddar, Patharvat. 

266. Wadi. 

267. —Wanjari, Wanjara. 

268... Wansfoda. 

269. Warthi. 

270. Vanadi. 

271. Yenadiwads. 

272. Yeragolawad or Thella Pamatwads. 


— 


S. No. Names of O. B, Cs. 
I. Ahir, Yadav, Gwala, 
2. Badi (Nepali). 

3. Bansphor. 
4, Bhumij. 
§. Boro, Boro Kachari. 
6. Dafia. 
7, Damai (Nepali). 
8. Deoris. - 
9. Duela, Dhol. 
10. Gainey (Nepali). 
11. Garo, 
12. Hajong. 
13. Hira. | 
14. Jhala, Mato. 
15, Kachari, 
16. Kaibartta, Jaliya. 
17. Kami (Nepali). 
18. Kandu, Kanu. 
19, Khampti, Khamti. 
20. Khasi. 
‘21. Khuangsai. 
22. Kuki. 
23. Lalbegi. 
24, Lalung. 








a a ee ne ee me 


12, MANIPUR 
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25, 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33, 
34, 
35, 
36, 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
at. 
42, 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47, 
48. 
49. 





S. No. Names of O. B. Cs. 


npr | ee a ee 


Liamei-Naga. 
Lohar, 

Mahara. 7 
Mali, Bhuimali, Bhuinmali. 
Mech, 

Meitei and Meitei Pangal. 
Mehtar, Bhungi. 
Mikir, 

Miri. 

Mishmi. 

Munda. 

Naga. 

Napit, Nai. 
Oraon. 

Rabha. 

Sahte. 

Sarki (Nepali). 
Santal. 

Singpho. 

Sonar, Sunar. 
Synteng. 
Tamboli, Tamuli. 
Teli. 

Tipera. 

Yogi, Jugi, Nath, 


‘$8. No. 


ae 


SP PN awaw 


———-— te 


138, 


13, MEGHALAYA 


—-,— ee oe 


Names of O. B. Cs. 
Ahom. 
Barjubi. 
Baroi, Bacui. 
Bhumij. 
Boro-Kachari. 
Choudang. 
Chutiya. 
Dey, Sudra Das. 
Ghosh, Gopa, Gawala, Yadav. 
Gond. . 
Gorkhali. 
Khamti. 
Koch. 
Khond. 
Kshattriya, 
Kumar, Rudra Paul. 
Kupadhar, Kushiari, Rarh. 
Limbo, Limbu. 
Loi. 
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S. No.. Names of O. B. Cs. 
20. Mahisya Das, Mahisya. 
21. Moran, Matak. 
22. Mukhi. 
23. Munda. 
24. Napit. 
25. Nepali (Damai, Gaine, Gurung, Lama. Lohar, Newar, 
Rai, Sarki, i.e. Cobbler, Thapa). 
26. Oraon. 
27. Pan, 
28. Rabha. 
29, Santhal. 
30. Savare. 
31. Rajbanshi. 
32, Saloi. 
33. Sut. 
34, Tantripal, Tanu, Taawi. 
35. Teli, 
36. Tipara. 
37. Yogi, Jugi, Nath. 


14. NAGALAND 


5. No. Nanves of O. B. Cs. S. No. . Names of O. B. Cs. 


NIL 


19) 


8. No. 


SISA 


Mf. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17, 
18. 


I 


22, 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 
32, 
33. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


41. 
42, 
43. 


45. 
46. 
47. 
49. 


SL. 
52, 





15, 
Names of O. B. Cs. 
Adi-Dravida. 
Adi-Karnataka. 
Agharia, Agaria, Aghria. 
Ajila. 
Aranedan, 
Arunthuthiyar. 
Asur, 
Badhai, Barhai, Bindhania, Sutradhar, Badhira and 


Badhria. 
Badasuda. 
Badaga. 

Baipari. 

Baira. 

Bairagi. . 
Bakuda. 

Banka. 

Bandi. 

Bariji or Barui. 
Barika, Bhandari, Beja, Napit and Nai. 
Battada. 

Bellara. 

Bentkar. 

Betare or Uetra., 
Bhatua. 

Bhania. 

Bhogta. 

Bhokta. 

Bhujan. 

Bhuliya. 

Birjhia. 
Bissoy-Barangi Jodia, Bennargi, Daduva, Fra 


Jhoriya, Kollai, Konde, Paranga, Pengaj 
Jodia, and Takoara. 


Binedhanies. 
Bogada. 

Bolodhia. 
Butakusuda. 
Buruashankar/Barna Suankar, Beja. 
Byagari. 
Chakkiliyan, 
Chalavadi, Chalvadi. 
Chaupal. | 

Chero. 

Cheruman, 
Chikbaraik. 

Chik. 

Chitra, Chitrakar. 
Churia. 

Dahalia, 

Darji. 

Damal. 

Dangua. 

Deons, 

Devendra Kulathan. 
Dehuri. 


i, Hollar, 
ia, Sodo 
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S. No. 


53. 
54, 
55. 


36. 
57, 
38, 
59, 
60. 
61. 


62. 
63. 
64. 
65, 


66. 
67. 


101. 
102. 
103. 





ae 


Names of O. B. Cs. 
Dhakkada. 

Dhaner, 

‘Domb-Andhiya Domb, Audiniya* Domb, Chonel Donib, 


Christian Domb, Mirgani Domb, Oriya Domb, Ponaka 
Domb, Telega Domb and Ummia Domb. 


Dumala, Dumal., 

Ghatwar. 

Girigiris. 

Gingra. 

Godda. 

Gola, Golla, Gope, Sadzope, Ahir, Gour, Gouda, Goudo, 
Mekala Golla, Punnu Golia and Yadav. : 
Gudia or Guria, Gurja, Gunju.’ 

Gond-i-Modya Gond & Rajo Gond. 

Gosangl. . 

Gondu-Bato, Bhirthya, Dudho Kouriya, Hato, Jatako 
& Joria, 

Habra. 

Hansi. 

Hasla. 

Holeya. 

Trula. 


. Jadapus, 


Jambuvulu. 

Jaintrapans. 

Jhodia. 

Jogi or Yogi. 

Jyotish, Grahbipra Brahman, * ‘aldarpse Brahman. 
Kadan. 

Kalladi. 

Kalwar. 

Kammara, Kamara, Kamar, Kammaro, Muli, Lohuru. 
Loharo. 

Kanakkan, 

Kandarpa. 

Kanjar. 

Kaniyan. 


.. Kapudia. 


Karhara. 
Karimpalan. 
Karmaili. 
Kattunayakan. 
Khaira. 
Khandnals. 
Khanjiman, | 
Khatti-Khatti. 
Khatua. 
Khondal. 
Khodra. 
Khetauri. 
Koda, Kuda. 
Koilar. 
Kolam. 
Komar. 
‘Kond (Kul). 
Konda Kapu. 


8. No. Names of O.-B. Cs. 

104. Konda Reddi. 

105. Kondh-Desaya Kondh, Dongriya Kondh, Kuttlya Kondh, 
Tikiria Kondh and Yanity Kondh. , 

106. Koesa. 

107. Koraga. 

108. Kosalya Goudus, Bosotheriya Goudus, Chiti Goudus, 
Dangayath Goudus, Doddu Kamariya, Dudu Kamaro, 
Ladiya Goudus & Pullo Soriya Goudus. 

109. Kota. 

1. Koyi. 

11. Kudiya. 

112, Kudubi, 

113. Kudumban. 

114, Kumbhar, Kulal, Kumhar, Kumbharo. 

45. Kurmi. 

116, Kunduma/Kuduma. 

417. Kundamatia. 

118. Kulta. 

139. Kurariar. 

120. Kuravan. 

121. Kurichchan. 

122. Kuruman (Kurumba). 

$23. Laher. 

(24. Lakhra, 

125. Lambadi. 

126. Cuhura. 

127. Machua, 

128. Maghi or Meghia. 

129. Magura. 

130. Mahunta. 

131. Magatha Goudus, Bermia Goudus, Boodo Magatha, 
Dongayath Goudu, Ladya Goudu, Poona Magatha-and 

: Sana Magatha, 

132, Magadhi Goral. 

133. Maila. 

134, Maladasu. 

138. Matlasar.. 

136. Mali, Phulia, Sagbaria, Bhajemali. 

137. Malis-Korchia Malis, Paido Malis & Pedda Malis. 

138. Mal Paharia. 

139. Mangli. 

140. Manna Dhora. 

{4}. Maune. 

142, Marathi. 

143. Matangi. 

144. Mavilan. 

145. Minka. 

146, Moger. 

147. Mukhadora-Mokka Dhora. 

148. Muliya. 

149, Mundala. 

150. Muria. 

t5t. Nahar. 

152. Nalakeyava. 


193. Nat. 
154. Navadi. 
155.) Noli. 


186.) Suhura, Suburaj. 
187, Nuniya, 
188. Ojafu er Metta, Kanmiasalie. 
159) Omeytta. 
foo. Padaria, Pamartit, Parmar. 
Lot. Pagadar. 

S/T HAYsR1--27 


5. No. Names of O. 8. Cs. 


162. Paigarapu. 


163. Paiko. 
164. Paky. 
165. Pal. 

166. Palasi. 
167. Paliyan. 
168. Pallan. 
169. Pali, 

170. Pulayan. 
173. Pambada. 
172. Paniyan. 
173. Panjira. 
174. Panniandi. 
175. Paraiyan. 
176. Paravan. 
177. Parhaiya. 
178. Pathuria. 
179, Patro. 
180. Pengua. 
181. Pita. 


182, Porja-Bado, Bonda, Daruva, Didva, Jodia, Mundil, Sano 
Pengu, Pydi, Saliya, Sodia and Pareng. 


183. Pradhan. 

184. Reddi Dhokas, 

185. Radhi or Niari. 

186. Rajwar, 

187. Raneyar. 

188. Ronas. 

189. Routia. 

190. Sagarpasha. 

191. Sahabar, 

192. Samban. 

193. Sankhari. 

194. Sanyasi, Membram. 
195. ‘Savara-Kapu Savara, Khutto Savara, Mallya Savare. 
196. Seerithi Goudu. , 
197. Semman. 

198. Sholagar. 

199. Sauria Paharia. 

200. Sinke. 

201. Sithuria, Sitaria, Situlia. 
202. Suda. 

203, Sulia. 

204. Sukuli, Tanti. 

205. Sunri/Sundi. 

206. Tana. 

207, Teli, Telli, Kubara, Talakir, Sahu, Bahaldia. 
208. Telaga Pamula. 

209. ‘Thanu. 

210. Thatari. 

211. Thoti. 

212. Thuria. 

313, Tiruvalluvar. 

314. Tivoro, 

215. Tiyar. 


216. Toda. 

"17, Tonla Gaud. 
218. Valluvan. 

219. Vannan. 

220, Vettuvan. 

231.) Vina Tulavina. 
222. Yandi. 

233. Yerna Golta. 
294.) Yerukula. 


GoNa 


‘wa tim 


23. 


16, PUNJAB 


Names of O. BCs. 


Aheria, Aheri, Heri, Naik. Thori, Turi. 

Ayait. 

Ragal, Batalian, Bhut, Dangi, Dharne, Hir, Harbansia, 
Jalaria, Kaushal, Manadia, Marbansis, Manem, Masatn, 
Mehton, Mule, Nagia, Parmar, Sangutva Sial, Thunalia. 


Baaria. Bagacia 
Rar. Bareei 
Bor, Parbot, tamboti. 


- Barwar, 


Batera. 

Beria. 

Berrer. 

Beta. Hensi, Hesi. 
Bharbhunja. Bharbhuja. 
Bhari, Rode. 


Bhatra, Bhat, Darpi, Digpal, Ramiya, Rana, Rathore, 
Rau, Swali. 


Bhuhalia. 

Bhura-Brahman. 

Chahany. 

Changar, 

(Chimbe, Rattu. Biah, Chhimbe, Chhipi, Chimba, Chimpa, 
Darzi, Dhami, Jassal, Karcer, Kainth, Madahar, Purba, 
Rekhroy, Sappal, Sarao, Siria, Srao, Tank. 

Chirath (including Chabang and Bahri). 

Chirimar, 

Daiya. 

Dakaut, Dahkaut. 

Daoli, Daola, 

Daula, Soni-Braderi. 

Dhenwar. 

Dhimar, Dhiwar, Dhinwar, Jheevar, Jhinwar, Kahar, 
Kashyap. Rajput. Mallah. 

Dhobi, Qusab. 

Dhosali, Desali. 

Drain. 

Faqir- 

Gadderia, Gadaria, 


.Gaddi, Guddi. 


Gawala, Gowala, Yadav, Yaduvanshi, Ahir, Gwar. 
Ghai. 

Ghasi, Ghasiara, Ghosi. 

Godri. 

Gorkha. 

Gujar, Bhumla, Gujjar, Ninwalia, Thakur. 

Gwaria, Gauria, Gwar. 

Harni. 

Jat (Gutka and Chillon). 

Jnangara Brahmin, Khati. Viswakarma. 
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§. No. 


4s. 


46. 
47. 
48. 
‘dy, 
Su. 
51, 


32. 
53, 


55. 


36. 
57. 
58. 
89. 
wo. 
al. 
62. 
63. 


67. 
68, 
69, 
70, 
7h 
72. 


73. 


78. 
76. 
77. 
B. 
1. 


80. 
gl. 
82. 
RI, 


Names of ©. B. Cs. 


Jogi, Nath. 

Waki Dhaver, Dhuna, Kabirpanthi (excluding ose in 
Kamboj, Bala, Kainhoh, Masok, Nande, Thand. 
Kanjar, Kanchan. 

Kehal. 

Khanghera. 

Kuchband, Kuchhband. 

Kumhar, -Ahitan, Ghamar, Ghumar, Hansanwal, Jopa, 
Keer, Langotra, Lehri, Narhbia, Prajapat, Sanmare, Sohal. 
Talephail, Zalaf. 

Kurmi. 

Lakhera, Kanihar, Manihar. 


Lambana, Bhagtava, Ghotra, Kaknia, Khasria, Labana, 
Lohana, Lobana, Vanzara, Lavana, Pelia. 


Lohar, Bakhon, Bamsa, Bhati, Bhuhi, Bird), Channa, 
Shita, Lubar. Phul, Rooora. Sandhu, Schami, Virdi. 
Madari. 

Mahasha, Bajgal, Sahunta. 

Mahatam. 

Meena, Mina, 

Mewati. 

Mirasi. 

Mochi (excluding those in $.C.), 

Nai, Banvaru, Dhanwal, Dhari Ghangas, Ghiri, Hajjam, 
Hazam, Hergun, Jallan, Lekha, Nagi, Naisikh. Palan. 
Panju, Patara, Raja. , 

Nalband. 

Nar. 

WNav-Budhists, Neo- Budhists. 

Noongar, Nungar. 

Pakhiwara, 

Pinja, Penja. 

Rachband, Rechband. 

Rai-Sikh. 

Ramgharia, Bimva, Brar, Bumral, Chan, Dhiman, Kalsi; 
Matharoo, Murway. Rameartia, Saggu, Sahoti, Saa, 
Saran, Tarkhan. 

Riaigar. 

Rihar, Rehar, Rehare. 

Saini. 

Shorgir. 

Singhikat, Singhiwala. 

Soi. 

Sunar, Ashtat, Bhatti, Dhume, Jure, Kande, Karwar, 
Sheen, Suniara, Sur, Swarnkar. 

Taga. 

Teli. 

Thathera. Tamera. 

Converted Christians from Scheduled Caste. 


S. No. 


° 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21, 
22. 
23. 
A, 


25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30, 


3. 


32. 


33. 
34, 
35. 


36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


41. 
43. 
45. 


46. 
47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


Dt wm ew tam 


17, RAJASTHAN 


pane in a ee a et 


Names of O. B. Cs. 


wee ee ee ee ee eee _ —_— 


Ager, 
Ahir (Yadav, Gope). 
Asada, 
Badera. 
Badwa. 
Bagdiya, 
Bakad, Bant. 
Banchada. 
Banjara, Gamalia, Baladia, Sirkiwaia, Labana or Labhana, 
Manu Banjara, Bamania Banjara, Bagora, Digora. 
Barahar, Basod. 
Barai, Atwasa, Badhai, Baiwal, Dagesar, Dingar, Jangid- 
Brahman, Jhangra-Brahman, Kavigar, Khati, Khokar, 
Mayal, Suthar, Tarkhan, Vishwakarma. 
Barar. 
Barda. 
Bargunda. 
Basor. 
Bavacha, Bamcha. 
Bawari. 
Bhampta, Ghantichor, Pardesi-Bhampta. 
Bhanumati. 
Bharud. 
Bhat, Charan. 
Bhauh (Sagavanshi-Mali). 
Bhuji, Bharbhuja. 
Birarea.. 
Chakrawadya-Dasar. 
Chalvadi, Chaninayya. 
Chamana. 
Cheeta. 
Chena-Dasaru, Chenna-Dasar, Holaya-Dasar. 
ae b Chauhan, Chi 
i Bhati, Bha: a ° * 
ee oe Ne Meee padibar Pamsar, Solanki, 
Surage. 
Chodhara. 
Dakaut. 
Dakalaru. 
Damami. 
Daroga. 
Darzi. 
Deshantri. 
Dhadi. 
Dhakad. 
Dhanobi. 
Dhimar. 
Dhobi. 
Dhodia. 
Dhor, Kakkayya, Kankayya. 
Dubia. 
Gadaria, Chandalia, Gadaria, Gavala, Ghosi, Kabiria. 
Gadia-Lohar. 
Gadolia. : 
Gamit, Gamta, Gavit (including Mavchi, Padvi, Vasava, 
Vasave and Valvi). 
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S. No. 





Names of O. B. Cs. eis 
Ganohha. = 
Giri, Goswami, Gosain. 


103. 


Godi (Muslin). 

Gond. 

Gujar, Gujjar. 

Halleer. 

Halsar, Haslac, Hulasvar, Halasvar. 
Hazuri. 

Hela, 

Holar, Valhar. 

Holaya, Holer. 

Janwa. 

Julaha (Hindu and Muslim). 
Kabirpanthi. 

Kachhi. 

Jogi, Nath. 

Kahar, Bhoi. 

Kaikadi, Korach. 


* Kalel. 


Kandera. 
Kanogi, Kangiwala. 
Kanvi. 

Keer. 

Khant. 

Kharol. 

Khatka. 

Kirar. 

Kol. 
Koli-Mahadev. 
Korku, 

Koshti. 

Kotwal. 
Kumhar. 
Labera. 
Ladha-Lohar. 
Lakhera, 
Lingader. 
Lodhi. 

Lohar, Jaradi, Khuadi, Keel Lohargirl, Malvi_ Pan- 
chal, Pancholi, Thurawar, Zaradi. 
Lek. 
Maha-Brahmaa. 
Malhar. 

Mali, 

Metra. 

Mer. 

Merasi, Mirasi. 
Merat. 
Merat-Gorat. 
Merat-Kathat. 
Moghia. 

Mogia. 

Mukri. 

Nadia, Hadi. 
Nagarchi. 


S. No. 


105. 


106. 


107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
il. 
112, 


113. 
114. 


115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122, 


Names of O. B. Cs. 


Nai. 
Naik. 
Nav-Budhists, Neo-Budhists. 

Neriya. 

Pardhi (including Advichincher and Phanse-Pardhi). 
Patwa (Phadal). 

Pinjara. 

Pomla. 

Powara. 

Raika. 

Ranbeari. 

Rao. 

Rathawa. 

Ravana-Rajput. 

Rawat. 

Rebari. 

Sad-Sausi (Sehar). 
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137, 
138. 
139. 
140. 





~ Names of O. B. Cs. 


Sadhu. 

Sarabara. © 

Satiya-Sindhi. 

Shenva, Chenva, Sedma, Ravat, Shindhaya. . 


+ Shingdev, Shingadya. 


Siklighar. 
Sirkiwal. 
Sochi. 
Swami. 
Swaranker. — 


. Tak. 


Teli. 
Thathera. 


. Timali. 


Vari. 

-Vitholia, 
Vitolia, Kotwalis, Barodia. 
Zamral. 


—w a ce St SO ey NY A a ee En YS Le ee Cee 
§. No. Names of O. B. Cs. S. No, Names of O. B. Cs. 
1, Bajel. 6. Suba. 
2. Gurung. 7. Sunar. 
3, Limboo, Limbu. 8. Tamang. 
4, Monger. 9, Tsong. 
5. Rai. 10. Yakthungba. 











18. SIKKIM 
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_S. No. 


19, TAMILNADU 





Names of O. B. Cs. 








Achari, Viswakarma, Kammalar, Thattan, Thatchan, 
Porkollar, Assari, Chary. 

Agamudayar of Southern Tamil Distts. belongin to 
Mukkulathers, Agamudayar of Northern Tamil Distts., 
Thozhu or Thuluva Vellala. 


3. Aiyanavar. 

4. Alavan, Alavar, Alwar and Azhavar, 

5. Ambalagars. : 
6. Ambalakaran, Ambalakarar, Vallamber. 
7. Ampattan. 

8. Andipandaram. 

9. Arayan, Arayar (Nulayar). 

10. Arayavathi. 

lt. Archakari Vellala. . 

12. Ayyanavar (where they are not Scheduled Castes). 

13. Badaga. 

14. Badagar. 

15. Bagats. 

16. Bariki. 

17. Battada. 

tS. Bavuri. 

19. Bestha, Siviar. 

20. Bharatar (where they are not Scheduled Castes). 

21. Bhatraju (other than Kshatriya Raju). 

22. Bhottadas-Bodo Bhottada, Muria Bhottada and Sano 
Bhottada. 

23, Bhumias-Bhuri Bhumia and Bodo Bhumia. 

24, Billava. 

25. Bissoy-Barangi Jodia, Bannangi, Daduva, Frangi, Hollar, 
Jhoriya, Kollai, Konde, Paranga, Penga-Jodia, Sodo 
Jodian and Takora. 

26. Bondil. 

27. Boyar, Oddar. 

28. ‘ Boyas, 

29. Budabukhalas. 

30. Byagari. 

31, -Chackaravar. 

32. Chanchati. 

33. Chavalakkaran, Chavalakkarar. 

34. Chayakkaran. 

35. Chenchu. 

36. Chettu or Chetty (including Kottar Chetty, Elur Chetty, 
Pathira Chetty, Pudukkadai Chetty, Valayal Chetty). 

37. Converts to Christianity from Scheduled Castes irres- 
pective of the generation of conversion. 

38, C.S.L. (Formerly S.1.U.C,). 

39. Dasari. 

40. Dandasi. 

41. Dekkani Muslims. 

42. Devangar (Sedar). 

43, Dhakkada. 

44, Dhobi, Vannan., 

45. Dombu. 

46. Dombs-Andhiya Doinbs, Chonel Dombs, Oriya Dombs, 
Ponaka Donybs, Telaga Dombs and Ummia Dombs. 

47.) Dommera. 
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S. No. 


48. 
49. 
50. 
Si. 
52 
53. 
34, 
55. 
54. 


57. 
58. 


39. 
60. 
ol. 


02, 


63. 


65, 
66, 
67. 
68. 
69, 
70. 
7, 
7 ee 
73. 
74. 
73. 
76. 
ede 
73. 
79. 
80. 
Si. 
§2, 
83. 
84. 
85. 
36. 
87, 
88, 
89, 
w. 
ot. 
92, 
93. 


4. 
95, 
%. 


97. 


Names of O. B. Cs. 


Donga Yatas. 
Dudekula. 
Enadi. 
Eravallar. 
Ethayar, Idayar, Konar and Udayar. 
Ezhavathy. 
Ezhuthachar. 
Evhyva. 
Gadabas- Boda Gadaba, Cerllam Gadaba, Olarao Gadaba 
and Pranga Gadaba and Grangi Gadaba, Jodiagadaba. 
Gangavar. 
Gavarai (Kavarai) and Vadugar (Vaduvar) other than 
Kamma, Kapu, Balija and Reddy. 
Ghasi, Haddi, Refli and Sachandi. 
Godari, 
Gond. 
Gounder. 
Vanniar. 
Goudus, Bato, Bhirithya, Dudhokouria, Hato, 
and Joria. 
Gowda (including Gammala Kalali and Gounder). 
Hasla. 
Hegde. 
Hill Pulaya. 
Holva, 
Idiga. 
iHathu Pillaimar (Luvar, Ishuvar Illathar), 
Hovan. 
Tifavathi. 
Isaivallalar. 
Jadapu. 
Jambuvanodai. 
Jangama, Jangam. 
Jatapu. 
Thetty. 
Sheevar, 
Jogi. 
Jogulas. 
Kabbora. 
Kadan. 
Kadupattar (Malabar). 
Kaikolan, Kaikolar, Sengunthar, 
Kakkalan (where they are not Sch, Castes}. 
Kaladis. 
Kalari Kurup (Kalari Panich). 
Kalveli Gounder. 
Kallar, Vellalar. 
Kalingi. 
Kambar. ‘ 
Kammalar Kamsala-Viswa Brahmin and Viswakarmala 
(including Thattar or Porkollar, Kannar, Karamar or 
Kollar Thacher and Kalthacher). 
Kani or Kanisu or Kaniyar Panikkar. 
Kanikaran, Kannikar (where they are not Sch. Tribes). 
Kanjar. . 
Kannakan, Padanna (where they are not Sch. Castes). 


Padayachi, Vanniya Kulaksativa, Vellalar, 


Tatako 


148. 





aes ee ee ee ee ee 





§. No, Names of O. B, Cs. 

98, Kannada Saincegar, Kannadlyar and Dasapalanjika. 

99, Kapumaries. 

100, Kameegar, Karnam. 

101. Karuneegar (Seer Karuneegar, Srikaruneegar, Sarrattu 

.  Karuneegar, Kaikatti Karuneegar, Mathu Vazhi Kanak- 
kar, Sozhi Kanakkar and Sunnambu Karuneegar). 

102, Katesar or Pattamkatti. 

103, Kathikkaran. 

104. Kavara (where they are not Scheduled Castes). 

108. Kavathi, 

106. Kavuthiyar, 

107. Kerala Kudeli. 

408. Kerala Muthali. 

109, Kharvi. 

110. Khatri. 

111, Khattia-K hatti, Kommurao and Lohara. 

112. Khond. 

113. Kintali Kalinga. 

114. Kodalo, 

115. Kodu. 

116. Kolalar, Davar, Thevar. 

117, Kommar, Kommara. 

118. Konda Dhera, Kond (Kui). 

119, Kondh-Desaya Kondh, Dongria Kondh, Kuttiya Kondh, 
Tikiria Kondh and Yamity Kondh. 

120. Kongu Chettiar, 

121. Kongu Vellalar (including Anupa Vellala Gounder, 
Chendatai Gounder, Harambukatti Gounder, Kurumba 
Gounder, Nattu Gounder, Padaithalaj, Poosari, Paualan- 
kat Vellala Gounder, Pala Gounder, Rathinagiri Goun- 
der, Sanku Vellala Gounder, Tirumudi Vellala, Thondu 
Velialar, Vellala Gounder. 

122. Kootan, Koodan (where they are not Scheduled Castes). | 

123. Koppala, Velama. . 

124. Koracha Koravar, Ycrukala. 

125. Kosalya Goudus, Bosothoriya Goudus. Chith Goudus, 
Dangayath Goudus, Doddu Kammariya, Dudu Kamaro, 
Laddiva Goudus and Fullo Soriya Goudus. 

126. Kota. 

127, Koteyar. 

128. Kotia-Bartika. Bantho Oriva, Dhulia or Dulia, Holva. 
Paiko, Putiya Sanrona and Sidho Paiko. 

129. Koya or Goud (with its subsects Raj or Rasha Koyas, 
Linga Dhari Kova (ordinary) and Kottukoya. 

‘130. Koyi. 

131. Krishnavaka. 

. Jam. Kulala (including Kumbarar and Kyyavar). 

133. Kubbora.. 

134. Kudubi.. 

135, Kudumbi. 

136. Kunchidigar. 

137. Kunnuovar Monnadi. 

138, Kurhini Chetty. 

139, Kurumba (where they are not Sch. Tribes), 

140. _Kurumbaravas. 

141. Kuravar. 

142, Labbai. 

143, Lambadi, Banjara, Sugadi. 

144, Latin Catholics. 

145, Magatha Goudu, Bernia Goudu, Boodu Magatha, Donga- 
yath Goudu, Ponna Magatha, Sana Magatha and Yadya 
Goudu. 

146. Mahandra, Medara. 

147, Mahratta (non-Brahmin) (including Namdev Mahratta). 


Mata Dasu. 
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S. No. 


149, 
150, 


{Si. 
152. 
133. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 


159. 
160. 
161, 
162. 
. 163, 
164, 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176, 
177. 
178. 
179, 
180, 
181, 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188, 
189. 
190. 
191, 
192. 
193, 
194. 
198. 
196. 
197, 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202, 
203. 
204, 
205. 
206. 
207. 





Names of O. B. Cs, 


on ome 


ae ar ene 7 Seas, 





Malapantaram. 

pielapulay at, Kurumbapulayan, Keravalipnlayan, Pam- 
bupulayan. 

Malayavayan. 

Malayali (where they are not Scheduled Tribes), 
Malavan, Malayar. 

Male. 

Malia-Korchia Malis, Patko Malis and Pedda Matis, 
Mapilla. : 
Manna Dhora. 

Mannan, Vannan, Pathiyur (where they are not Sch. : 
Castes). : 
Marakkan, 

Marameri, Gramuni. 

Matar. 

Marathi. 

Maravan. 

Maruar, Marumuravar. 

Maruthuvar, Navithar. 

Maravars (Sembanad and Appanad Kondavankouai), 
Matangi. 

Marwari, Budhiya. 

Maune. 

Mecnavar, Parvatha, Rajakulam, Sembadaran. Patanavan, 
Medara. 

Moniagar. 

Moopar. 

Moundadan Chetty. 

Mukha Dhora, Nooka Dhora. 

Mukkuvan, Mukkuvar. 

Muliya. 

Muthuraja (Muthuracha, Muthiriyar and Muttirivar). 
Mutlakampatti, 

Muria. 

Gramani, Shanar, Nadar. 

Nagaram. 

Naikkar. 

Nakkalas, 

Nanijil Mudali. 

Narikoravar, 

Nav-Buddhists, Neo-Buddhists. 

Nirshikaris. 

Nokkars. 

Nutayan. 

QOdar, Oddar, Wodilar, Odiya. 

Ojulus, Mettall Komasalies. 

Ovachar. 

Padannan (where they are not Sch. Castes), 

Paidi. 

Paigarapu. 

Vainda. 

Paky. . 

Palasi. 

Palli, 

Paniidi. 

Pamulu. 

Pann (where they are not Sch. Castes). 


* Panar. 


Panikkan. 
Pannayar, 
Pannirandam Chettiar or Uthama Chettiar. 


S. No, 


208. Pano. 

209. Paravan, Paravar (where they are not Sch. Castes). 

210. Pariyas (Vengur and Vappur). 

21). Parkavakulam Suruthinar, Malayamar, Nathamar. 

212. Pathiyan (where thay are not Sch. Castes). 

213. Perike (Perike Balija). 

214, Perumannan. 

215. Perumkollar. 

216. Petias. 

217. Poraya. 

218. Porjas or Porajas-Bodo, Bonda, Daruva, Didua, Jodia, 
Mundili, Pareng, Pydi, Salliya, Sano and Sodia. 

219. Pulluvan, Pulluvar. 

220, Punnan Vettuva Gounder. 

221. Pusale. 

222. Rajapuri. 

223. Reddi Dhoras. 

224, Relli, Sachndi. 

225. Rona. ; 

296. Sadhu -Chetty (including Telegu Chetty, Telegupatty 
Chetty, Twenty four Mani Telegu Chetty). 

227. Sakkaravar (Kavathi). 

228, Saliyac (Padmasaliyar Adhaviyar, Pattariyar). 

229, Salivahana, Salivagana. 

230, Saora. 

231, Sathatha Srivaishnava (including Sathani Chattadi 
Chattada). 

232. Savaras-Kopu Savaras, Khutto Savaras and Maliya 
Savaras, 

233. Savalakarar. 

234, Saya Pillaimar. 

239, Senaithalaivar, Ilaivaniar and Senaikudiyar. 

236. Seerithi Goudus. 

937. Sausashtra (Pathulkarar). 

238. Sozhia Chetty. 

239. Sozhia Vellalar (including Keerakarar, Kodikalarar, 
Sozhia Vellalar and Vatrilaikaran). ; 

240. Srisayar, 

241. Telaga Pamula, Peddati Gollas. 

242. Tellunga, Palatti Chattis, 

443. ,Thandan (where they are not Sch. Castes). 

244, Thantapulayan. 

245. Thevar. 

246. Thiyya. 

247, Thogata Veerakashatriya, 

248, Tholkollar. 





Names of 0.B.Cs. 
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S.No, 


. 250. 
251. 
252. 
253. 


254, 
255. 
256. 
257. 
258. 
259. 
260. 
261. 
262. 
263, 


264. 
265. 


267. 
268. 
269. 
270. 
271, 
272. 
273. 
274. 
275. 
276. 
277. 
278. 
279. 
280, 
281. 
187. 


283: 
284. 


285. 
286. 
287. 
288. 


249. 


Names of O.B.Cs. 


Tholuva Naicker and Vetalakara. Naicker. 
Thondaman. 

Thoriyar. 

Thottai Naicks. 

Thottiya Naicker (including Gollavar, Silavar, Rajakam- 
balam, Thockalavar and Tholuva Naicker). ; 

Toda. 

Ulladan. 

Ullatan. 

Uppara (Upplillia Sagara). 

Urali Gounders. 

Valan. 

Valaiyars. 

Valmiki. 

Varnavar. 

Vaniyar, Vania Chettiar (including Gandala, Ganika, 
Chekkalar and Telugula). 

Vannan (Mannan. Pathiyan). 

Vannar, Rajakula Veluchadar (where the community is 
not a Scheduled Caste). 

Vanniyakula Kshatriya (including Vanniya Vanniyar 
Vannia Gounder, Gounder or Kander, Pidayachi Palli, 
Agniguia Kshatriya). : 
Vallamber. 

Veetasaiva. 

Velaiyar. 

Vedar. 

Velakkithalanayar. 

Vellan Chettiar. 

Vellayan-Kuppamy Pandayaochis. 

Veluthadanayar, Veluthonathunayar, 

Vetan (where they are not Scheduled Castes). 

Vettai Karans, Vettaikarar. 

Vettakkaran. 

Vettuva Goundus. 

Virakod Vellaa-la. 

Vishavan. 

Vishavan (Malankudi). ; 

Vokkaligar (including Gounder, Gowda, Kappiliyr, 
Kappliyar, Oklaligar, Okkaliya, Vakkaligar). 

Wynad Chetty. 

Yadavdh (idayan) or Yadava (including Idaiyar, Telugu 
speaking Idaiyar known as Vaduga Ayar or Vaduga 
Idaiyar or Golla, Mond Golla Asthanthra Golla). 
Yanady, Yenadi. 

Yavane. 

Yerukula. 

Yogeswaran. 


20. TRIPURA 


en re ee 


S. No. Names of O. B. Cs. 
1. Agaria, Agariya. 
2. Asur. : 
3. Badyakar, Dhuli, Nagarchi, Sabdakar. 
4. Bahelia. 

&. Baishnab. 
6. Baiti. 
6A. Banjara, Gour. 
7. Batijogi. 
8. Baraik. 
». Baru. 
10. Baspher, 
{t. Bauri. 
12. Bedia, Bediya. 
13. Beldar. 
14, Berua. 
tS. Bhakta. 
16, Bhar. 
17. Bhatiya. 
{8. Bhinhar. 
19 Bhinjia. 
20. Bhir. 
21. Bhumij, Bumij. 
22, Bhuiya. 
23. Bin. 
24. Bind. 
25. Binjhia. 
26. Birhor. 
27. Brijia. 
28, Chasi-Kaibartta. 
29. Chouhan. 
30. Dalu. 
31, Damai. 
32. Desali. 
33. Dhemar. 
34. Doai. 
33. Dosadh, Dosad. 
36. Duari. 
37. Gangin. 
38. Ganju. 
39. Gara, 
40. Gareri. 
41. Goala, Gope, Yadav. 
42. Gonda. 
43, Gonrhi. 
44. Gorang, 
48, Gunar, 
46. Gundi. 
47. Guri. 
48. Hadi. 
49. Halaikher. 
50, Gari, 
51, Ho. 
$2. Shalo, Malo. 
53. Jhara. 
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5. No. 


54, 
55. 
56. 


57, 


58. 
59. 
oH. 
61. 
62. 
63, 
64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72, 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
71. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
B35. 
86. 
87. 
88, 
89, 
90, 
9]. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
45. 
9%. 
97, 
98, 
99, 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107, 











Names of O. B. Cs. 


Kachari. 
Kadar. 

Kaira. 

Kals3i. 

Kalu. 

Kalwar. 
Kandh. ° 
Kandra. 
Kangh. 
Kaora. 
Kapali. 
Kapuria. 
Karenga. 
Kari. - 
Karmakar, Kamar. 
Kasta, Kastha, 
Kechai. 
Khaira. 
Khami. 
Khandait. 
Khatik. 
Khemcha. 
Khen. 
Khyang. 
Kichak. 
Koda. 

Koiri. 
Komer.. 
Konai. 
Knowar. 
Korwa. 
Kumbhakar, Kumbhar. 
Kurariar. 
Kurmi, 
Lalbegi. 
Laskar, Lashkar. 
Loctha. 

Lohar. 
Maghatya-Dome. 
Mahar. 

Mahi. 

Mal. 

Mallah. 
Mallik. 
Malphariya. 
Manipuri. 
Marar. 

Mcch. 

Mro. 

Nagar. 
Nagesia. 
Naiko. 

Naiya, 

Nat, Nattadas. 





§. No, 


108. 
09. 
110, 
Mi, 


112... 


N3. 
114, 
115. 
116. 
117, 
138, 
119, 
120, 
121, 
122, 


Names of O, B, Cs, 


Napit. 

Nayak. 

Nepali (Limbo, Matwali, Rai). 
Nuniya, Nunia. 

Oraon. 

Paik. 

Paliye. 

Pan. 


Raighatwal, 
Rajbanshi_Rajbansi. 
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S. No, 





123, 
124, 
125, 
126, 
127, 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132, 
133. 
134, 
135, 


136. 





Raju. 
Rajwar, 
Rupai., 
Shagirdpesha. 
Sukli. 

Sunri. 
Sutradhar. 
Tanti, Tati. 
Teli. 

Tipara, 
Tiyar, 

Toto. 

Turi. 

Yogi, Jogi, Nath. 


Names of O. B. Cs. 


+ 
c 


3. No. 


ean avwrwnn 


10. 
iN. 
12. 
13. 


14. 


SRESSR 


a 


SRESSSEBE 


37. 
38. 
39. 
4. 
43. 
45. 
47. 
49. 


51. 
52. 


21, 


Names of O. B. Cs. 


Agri. 

Aheria, Aheriya. 

Ahir, Ghosi, Gwala, Yaduvanshi/Yadav. 
Ansari. 


. Arakh. 


Aji. 

Badak. 

Bairagi. 

Bairi. 

Bajigar. 

Bakharia. 

Bandi. 

Banjara, Banjare, Nal, Naik, Nayak, Kangi, Sirkiband, 
Labana, Dhan-kute Banjara, Banjara Sikh, Brijwasi. 
Barhai, Badhai, Barai, Chauvasia, Jangid-Brahman, 
Khati, Kolash, Lote, Panchal, Tarkhan, Vishwakarma. 
Bari. 

Baura. 

Bauriah. 

Bayar. 

Bazgar, Bazigar. 

Bedia. 

Behana. 

Beriah. 

Bhar. 

Bhathiara. 

Bhil. 

Bhul. 


Bhurji, Bharbhuja, Bharbhunja, Bhunj, Bhunjia, Kandu, 
Kashodhay. 


Bind. 

Chanal. 

Chik. 

Chikwa (Kassab). 

Chunal. 

Chunerc 

Dafoii. 

Dalera. e 

Darzi, Chhipe, Chhipi, Damdo, Surjia. 
Dhari. 

Dhobi, Rajak (excluding those in S.C.). 
Dholi. 

Dhunia, Kathoria, Naddaf. 

Faqir. 

Gadaria, Gaddi, Gaderia, Gareria, Pal. 
Gadhia. 

Gandharva, Bhatu. 

Gandhila. 

Gidhiya. 

Giri. 

Gonrh. 

Gosain. 

Gujar. 

Halalkho 

Halwai. 
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S. No. 


53. 
4, 
$5. 
36. 
37. 


58. 


39. 
8. 


61. 
62, 
63. 
64. 
65. 


101, 
. Pawariya. 


UTTAR PRADESH 








Names of O. B. Cs. 

Hankiya. 

Hurkiya. 

Jamoria. 

Jhojha. 

Jogi. 

Kabaria. 

Kachhi, 

Nardiha. 

Kahar, Dhadhan, Dhimer, Dhiver, Dhuru, Godia, Kash- 

yap, Mehra. 

Kalandar. 

Kalar. 

Kasai. 

Kasgar. 

Kewat, 

Nishad. 

Khairwa. 

Khangar. 

Kharot. 

Kingharia. 

Kisan. 

Koiri, Koesi. 

Koli. 

Kolta. 

Koshta. 

Kotwar. 

Kumbhar, Chakbya, Chakire, Kohar, Kumbhar, Prajapati. 

Kunjra, Rayeen. 

Kurmi. 

Kuta, 

Lodha, Lodh. 

Lohar, Abangar, Luhar, Mistri, Ruriya. 

Luniya, Lonia. 

Mali, Saini. 

Manithar, Lakhera, 

Manjhi. 

Marchha. 

Mewati. 

Mirasi, Merasi. 

Mochi (excluding those in S.C.}. 

Momin (Asar). 

Murao, Murai. 

Muslim Banjara. 

Muslim-Kayastha. 

Nadkal. ; 

ad ear Hajjam, Khawa, Napit, Nau, Orrey, Sarivas, 
vita, 4 

Nav-Buddhists, Neo-Buddhists. 

Nut (excluding those in S.C.). 

Odhia. 

Orh, Od. 

Pahyi. 

Pauri. 


Kouri, Kushwa, Mauriya, Murar, Naldih, 


Bansi, Chai, Jalehar, Kharsa, Majhi, Mallah, 


Raj. 
Rangr 
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8, No. Names of O. B, Cs. S. No. Names of O. B, Cs. 

105. Roniaur, 111. Tamta. : 

106. Sapera, Kaibelia. 112, Tanti, Tatwa, Tavtripal, Patwa, 

107. Saun. 113, Teli, Sahu (Bindu and Muslim both) 
108. Sonar, Sunar, Swarnakar. 114, Thathera, Kasera. 

109. Taga-Bhat. 115. Thrwa. 


110. Tameli. 16. Tur. 





22. WEST BENGAL 








&. No, Names of O. B. Cs. 
1. Acharya, Acharji. 
2. Adikari. 
3. Agaria, Agariya. 
4. Aghore, 
$. Agradana, Agradani. 
6. _Abir, Goala, Gope, Sadgope Yadav, Gola, Gawar. 
“7, Amant, Amat, Amath. ; 
8 Ansari (Mustim). 
9. Badi (Nepali). 
10. Bag, 
11. Bagal. 
12, Balshya Kapali. 
13. Bajadar, Bajania, Bedey. 
14, Banjara. 
15. Banjogi. 
16. Banua, Buna, Bunna, Buno. 
17. Baragiri. 
18. Barchain, Chai, Chain. 
19. Barhi, Badhai, Bishwakarma, Khati, Sutradhar. 
20. Barna-Brahmin, Patit-Brahmin. 
21. Baro. 
22. Barui, Barujibi. 
23. Bathudi. 
24. Bentkar. 
25. Berua. 
26. Bhangi (excluding those in Scheduled Caste). 
27. Bhant. 
28, Bhar. 
29. Bharbhuju, Bhujiwala, 
30. Bhat. 
3}. Bhathiara, Razzaqi. 
32. Bhatiya. 
33. Bhotis. 
34. Bhugal. 
35. Bin, 
36. Binjhia. 
37. Binjhawar. 
38. Binjina. 
39. Brijia. 
40. Chaak. 
4). Chamling. 
2. Chasadhobs, Haladhar, Halact, Setchasi. 
43. Chasi-Kuibartta. 
44. Chik, Chikwa, Kasai, Kassab. 
45, Chirimar. 
du. Chitrakar. 
47. Churihara, Lakhera, Lahera. 
48. Dafali. 
49, Dalu. 
$0. Darzi, Jurisi. 
St. Dhasa. 
$2. Dhekaru. 
$3. Dhenusr. 
$4. Dhunia, Mansoor. 
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S. No. Names of Q. B. Cs. 
$5. Dilpali. 
56. Duraj. 
$7. Fakir, Sain. 
$8. Gadabs. 
59. Gaddi, Ghosi, 
60. Gain. 
61. Ganda. 
62. Garai. 
63. Ghatwal. 
64. Ghatwar. 
65. Ghusuria. 
66. Godra. 
67. Gokha. 
68. Gonda. 
69. Gore. 
69A. Gorkha. 
70. Gowar. 
71. Gudheri. 
72. Hadi. 
73. 


TA. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
33. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
83. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96, 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102, 
103. 
16-4, 
105, 
106. 
107. 


Halalkhor (exciuding those in Scheduled Caste). 
Halwai. . 
Hawari. 

Hela. 

Tbrahimi. 

Trika. 

Jeoni. 

Juang. 

Kachari 

Kaghzi. 

Kahar. 

Kaira. 


Kalu, Teli, Garai, Mondal, Sadhuxiaa, Pal, Patra, 
Sadau, Bank. 


Kalwar, 

Kamar. 

Kan, Kanu. 

Kaadh. 

Kandu. 

Kansari, Kansyakar. 
Kapali. *< 
Kypuria. 

Karani, 

Karha. 

Karmakar. 
Rarwalnat, Karwalnuts. 
Kasai-Maji. 

Kasta. 

Kastha. 

Kela. 

Khami. 

Khandait. 

Kharag. 

Kharia. 

Khea. 

Kherwar. 





8. No. 


ES a See 


Nanxs of O. B. Cs. 


er IR tg a TS 


108, 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112, 
113. 
114. 
115, 
116. 
117. 
118, 
119. 


120. 
121. 
122, 
123. 
124, 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130, 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134, 
135. 

136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 

142. 


Khetauri. 
Khyang. 

Khyara. 

Kichak. 
Kisarwaki. 
Koda. 

Koeri, Koiri. 
Kol. 

Koli. 

Kolu. 

Kuki. 

Kumbhar, Kumar, Kumbhakar, Kumhar, Kumrakar, 
Rudra. 

“‘Kunjra, Rayeen. 
Kurmi. 

Lakar. 

Lakra. 

Lushei. 
Machhua. ; 
Maghaiya-Domes. 
Mahadarda. 
Mahata. 

Mahato. 
Mahuria. 
Mahishtya, 
Majhi, Deshwali-Majhi. 
Malakar. 

Mali. 

Mangan. 
Mangar. 

Matial. 
Mirshikar. 
Moger, Morgau. 
Momin, 
Morapora-Brahmin. 
Mug. 
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S. No. 


Names of O. B, Cs. 





143, 
144, 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 


166.. 


167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174, 
175, 
176. 


177, 


Nagar. 

Nai, Hajjam, Naiya, Napit. 

Nalband, 

Nath, Yogi: : 

Nav-Buddhists, Neo-Buddhists, 

Newar. 

Pundari. 

Panthi. 

Patua. 

Pirall, 

Raju. 

Rakhal. 

Rana. 

Rangrez. 

Rasali. 

Rohangia, Roshangia. 

Saha. 

Sankhakar, Sarkheru. 

Sayar. 

Scheduled Caste converted Christianity. 

Shagird Pesha. 

Siyal. 

Sonar, Swarnakar. 

Sukli. 

Tamang. 

Tamboli, Tamali, Tamuli. 

Tanti, Tantubaya. 

Thapa. 

Tharu. 

Tili. 

Tipara. 

Tippera. 

Turha, ; 

Saag Bandot, Haro, Karkata, Luidu, Shitheo, Tigga, 
IrKl. 

Vyasokta. 


S. No. 





WON Awa w& pe 


—_ 
S 


23. ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 





Names of O. B. Cs. 


Arundatilu (H). 
Balija. 

Barar (Umat). 
Eluvaln, 

Dhobi. 
Chetty/Balija. 
Jheevar. 
Kharia. 
Munda. 


Naidu (Vadulu, Karare, Naicker, Thayya, Nambiar). 


T 


S. No. 


1}. 


12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 


16. 
17, 
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Names of O. B. Cs. 


Namasudra, Adhikari, Sarkar, Dhati, Bala, Hira, Baidai, 
Maji, Daligbi, Bodoi, Diskas, Poddar, Hindal, Roy, Das, 
Hadder, Manji, Basi, Manser, Biri, Nag, Batragi, Bhatra 
(Baidya). . 

Pillai, Vilaler, Yellalar, Karabhattu, Karanbattu. 

Rao. 

Reddiyar (Reddiyar, Jhothi, Reddyar). 

Server, Agamudyar. 

Thakur (Nai). 

Yadav, Rolal, Kollubhatti, Konar, 











74. ARUNACHAL PRADESH 


. 
a ree tenn rt | i en te es 





8. No. Names of O. B. Cs. S. No. Names of O. B. Cs. 
1. Diwan. 6, Nayor. 
2. Kashtriya. 7. Nepali Lama. 
3. Kurmi. 8. Sajalang. 
4. Maiti. 9. Srehde. 
5. Majhiara. 10. Suna. 
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8. No. 


$/7 HA/81—29 


CRAIN ww 


SASSVJO GUYM¥OVE GaSsaudaa JO LSY1 


25, CHANDIGARH 


Names of 0. B. Cs. 





Acharaj, Panchal-Brahman, Changar. 
Aheria, Aheri,.Naik Heri. 
Ahir, Yadav, Gwala. 
Badhi, Barhai, Dhiman-Brahman. 
Bagaria. 

Barra, 

Barwar. 

Bahari. 
Banoudhiya-Rajput. 
Barai, Tamboli. 

Baragi, Bairagi. 

Bathi. 

Batterhia. 

Beria. 

Beta, Hensi, Hesi, 

Bhand. 

Bharbhunja. 

Bhat, Bhatra, Darpi; Ramiya. 
Bhati, Chang, Ghirath., 
Bhojki. 

Bhubalia-Lohar. 

Bhujru. 

Bhura-Brahman. 

Biloch. 

Botehra. 

Charg. 

Chhimba, Chhipi, 
Chirimar. 

Daiya. 

Dakaut. 

Daoli, Doala. 

Deha, Dhaya, Dhea. 
Dhai. 

Dheawar. 

Dhimar, Dhinwar, Jhinwar. Kahar, Mallah, 
Dhobi. 

Dhosaii. 

Faqir. 

Gadaria. 

Gaddi. 

Gadri. 

Gauria, Gwar, Gwaria. 
Ghai. 

Ghasiara. 

Ghasi. 

Had, 
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5. No. Names of O.B.Cs. 
47, 
48. 
49, 
50. 
St, 
52, 
53, 
54, 
55. 
56. 
S07: 
58. 
59. 
60, 

61. 

62, 

63. 

64, 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

R. 

The 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77, 

78. 

79, 

80. 

81. 

82, 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87, 

R8. 

89. 

90. 


Hajjam, Nai. 

Halli. 

Harni. 

Gutka Jat, Chillon Jat. 
Shangra-Brahman, Khati. 
Jogi, Nath. 

Julaha (excluding those in §. C.). 
Kamboj, Kamboh. 
Kanchan. 

Kanghara. 

Kanjar.: 

Kassab. 

Kehal. 

Kohli, 

Kuchband. 

Kulait. 

Kumhar, Prajapati. 
Kurmi. 

Labana, Vanzara, Lobana Banjara. 
Lakhera, Manihar. 
Madari. 

Mahatam. 

Mali, Phoolmali, Saini. 
Merh-Rajpoot. 

Meena, Mina. 

Mewati. 

Mirasi. 

Michi. 

Musavar. 

Naar. 

Naddaf, Pinja. 

Nalband. 

Noongar. 

Pakhiwara. 

Rachband. 

Rai-Sikh. 

Rehar, Behara, Rer, Rihar. 
Scheduled Caste converts to Christianity. 
Shorgir. 

Singhiwala, Singhikaut. 
Soi. 

Taga. 

Tarkhan. 

. Teli. 

91. Thanwin. 

92. Thathora. Kasera. 

93, Thori, Turi, 








26. DADRA AND NAGAR HAVEL] 








S. No. Names of O. B. Cs, S. No. Namzs of O. B. Cs. 
1. Agri. 6. Kapdi. 
2, Ahir, Bharvad, Yadav. 7. Kolaga (Misal). 
3. Bhrhmi. 8. Koli, 
4. Dhobi. 9. Makrana (Muslim). 
$5. Kahar, Kumbhar. 10. Nai (Valand). 
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28, 


31, 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


41. 


Names of O. B. Cs, 
Abbasi, Bhishti, Sakka, 
Agri Kharwal. 

Ahir, Yadav, Gwala, 
Arain, Rayee, Kunjra. 


Badhai, Barhai, Khati, Tarkhan, Jangra-Brahmin, Viswa- 
karma. 


Badi. 

Bairagi. 
Bairwa, Berwa. 
Banerwala. 
Barai, Tamboli. 


. Bari. 
.  Bauria. 


Bazigar, Nat, Kalandar, (excluding those in S.C.). 
Bhubhalia. 

Bhand. 

Bharbhooja. 

Bhat. 

Bhatiara. 

Chak. 

Charan, Gadvi. 

Chhipi, Tank. 

Chirimar. 


_Dafali. 


Daiya Dhaiya, 

Dakaut, Prade. 

Darzi. 

Dhinwar, Jhinwar, Nishad. 
Dhobi (excluding those in $.C.). 
Dhunia, Pinjara, Kadher Dhunnewala. 
Fakir, 

Gach, Mandewala. 

Gaderia. 

Gaddi, Garri, 

Gadheri. 

Ghasiara. 

Ghosi. 

Gujar, Gurjar. 

Harni. 

Herbi. 

Jallad, 

Jhatkia-Sikh. 


S. No. 


42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47, 
48. 
49, 
$0. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54, 
55. 
36. 
57, 
58. 
59, 
Ow. 
61. 
62, 
63. 
64, 
65. 
66. 
67, 
68. 
69, 
70, 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75, 
76. 
TT, 


79, 





Names of O. B, Cs. 


ee an a en ee 





Jogi, Goswami. : 
Julaha, Momin (excluding those in S,C.). 
Kachhi, Koeri, Murai, Murao. 
Kahar, Kashyap. 
Kaial, Kalwar, 
Kangar. 
Kanmaeli. 
Kasai, Qussab, Quraishi. 
Kasera, Temara. Thathera, Thathiar. 
Kathputli-Nachanewala. 
Kewat, Mallah. 
Khatgune. 
Khatik (excluding those in S.C.). 
Kumbhar, Prajapati. 
-Kurmi. 
Labana. 
Kakhera, Manihar. 
Lodhi, Lodha, Lodh, Maha Lodh. 
Lubar, 
Machhi, Machhera. 
Mahapatra, 
Mali, Saini, Southia, Sagarwanshi-Mali, Nayak. 
Masania-Jogi. 
Memar, Raj. 
Mina. 
Meo, Mewati. 
Merasi, Mirasi. 
Mochi (excluding those in S.C.). 
Nai, Haijam, Nai (Sabita). 
Nalband. 
Naqgal. 
Pakhiwara. 
Patwa. 
Pathar Chera, Sangtarash. 
Rangrez. 
Rayakwar. 
Saiz. 
Sthai. 
Sunar. 


Taga, Tagah. 


’ Teli. 


28. GOA, DAMAN & DIU 




















S. No. Names of O. B. Cs. } S. No. Names of O. B. Cs. 
1, Bhandari. 10. Kasar 
1A. Banjara, Lambadi, Lamani, Sugali. ll. Koli. 

2. Christian Chamar. 12. Kunbi. 

3. Christian Mahar. 13. Mitna. 

4. Dhangar. 14. Naidu. 

5. Dhobi. 15. Nath, Jogi. 
6. Dhor. Sates sis 
7. Gauda. 16, Nhavi, Nat. 
8. Gogg. 17. Sagar. 

9. Gosavi. 18. Yadav, Gavli 


S$. No. Names of O. B. Cs, 


2 en ne ree ae eee ete 


29. LAKSHADWEEP 


S. No. Natnes of O.B.Cs. 
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Names of O. B. Cs. 
Apatani. 
Gurkha. 
Manipuri, 


2. 





eee 


- 8. No. 
4. Palte. 


5. Ralte, 
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Names of QO. B. Ce. 





Pe ee ee 


S.No. 


19, 
=0. 
2, 


ay 


wee 


23. 


24. 
28. 
26, 


Ww 
“0 


ao. 
a), 
At, 
32, 
che 
34. 
35. 
MG. 


47. 
3x, 
», 
4. 
4}, 
4d. 
42. 
44, 
45. 
46. 


47, 


ae, 
49. 


*. 


Ae AN 


31. 
Names of O, B. Cs. 
Achukatlavandlu, 
Agamudiyas (including Thuluva Vellalas). 
Agaru, Jurakula. 
Agasa. 
Agnikula’ Kshatriya (Pallekapu, Palloreddi, Vannekapu, 


Vannereddi). 

Alwar. 

Amnbulakaran, 

Ambika. 

Anaodan. 

Andipandaran. 

Anglo Indian. 

Arayau (Nulayan), Araya. 
Archakatalavandu. 

Are Mahrati. 

Arya. 

Aryavathi (Nairuseri). 

Atugara, Alagora. 

Gudaga. 

Balolika. 

Bestha, Beztha (Jalarula Nagavadaity). 
Bhatraju. 

Bhavassar Kshatriya, Bangarajulu, Rongare, Darji, Simpi. 
Bhottodas-Bodo Bottadu, Muria Bhottada and Sano 
Bhottada. 

Bhumias, Bado Bhumias and Bhuri Bhumia. 
Bhundari. 

Dillava. 

Bissoy. 

Bondili, 

Bonya. 

Hoyan. 

Byagari. 

Chakkala. 

Chaptogta. 

Chatadt (Chattuda or Srivaishnava). 
Chavalakaranas. 

Chekkalus whose norm! occupation is oil crushing like 
Cap Vaniyans. 

Chettadara. 

Converts to Christiainity from Scheduled Castes. 
Dasari. 

Devadiga, 

Dovalkar. 

Devangs, Devangan. 

Dhakkada. 

Dommata. 

Dudubi. 

QNudokula, Piniari. 

Bnadi. 

Eravaliar. 

Exhava (Exhuva, Evhava Uluvan). 
¥shuthachan. 
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S. No. 
Sl. 
52. 
53. 
s. 


55. 


56. 


57. 
58. 
59. 
6. 


61. 


SER 


97, 


Naines of O. B. Cs. 


Ezhavathy (Vathi). 
Ezhuthachans. 
Gaadla, Gaadavars. 
Gaalda Konkani. 
Gandla. 
Gangavars. 

Ganika (including Nagavamasem). 
Gatti, 

Gazula Balija, Gazulusetti (Gajula). 


. Gavara. 


Gobba. 

Godaba. 

Gondi, Modya Gond and Raju, Gondo. 

Gound or Gowdi, Machhus, Pal, Paiko Patra or Patara, 
Sundi or Telli, Tanti, Yeranagoilas, Oriya or Veuddy 
Samantho, Orya Backward Classes Badhai, Bhokta, 
Darji, Gour. 

oun Bato, Bhirithya, Dodhokoutia, Hato, Jutako and 
otia. 

Gowda, Gouda (including Gamalla or Katali). 

Grammani, Shanan & Nadar. 

Gudigara. 


Ties (including Settibalijas of East and West Godavari 


Hedge. 
Helva. 


. Idiga (including Sett Balija). 


Tuvan (Ezhvan). 

Irulas. 

Tsai Vallalar or Melakarar. 
Jadapus. 

Jakkulas, 

Jalactu. 

Jambuvandondai. 

Jandara. 

Jangam. 

Jetty. 

Jogi. 

Kabbara. 

Kadaiyan. 

Kadan. 

Kadupattan. 

Kaikolan or Kaikola (Sengunthar, Sengundar). 
Kalarikurups (Kaira! Panicker), 

Kalavantbule. 

Kalingi. 

Kallan. 

Kallar. 

Kamalas (Viswakarmala). 
Kammalana (Kamsalas, 
Karma, Karuvaw). 
Kandra. 

Kuni, Kanian or Kaniyan and Kanisu or Kaniyar Panik 
kar, Ganka, Kanisy. 

Kavuthiyan. 

Kelasi. 


Viswav-Brahmiain and Viswa 


S. No. 


a ee 


100. 
101. 
102. 
303. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 


109. 
Ho. 


Att. 
$12. 


$13. 


114, 


115, 


116. 
17. 
418. 
119, 
220. 
121, 
122. 
123. 


124, 
12S. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
ABL, 
432. 
133. 


135, 


136. 


137, 


138. 


139, 


140. 
141, 
142. 


143. 


144. 
145. 


146, 


147. 
148. 
149. 


150. 
St, 
152. 
453. 
154. 
155. 
154. 
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Nasice af 0: B. Ce. 


Kerala Mudali, Kerala Muthaii. 
Kharvi. 

Khattis-Khatti, Kanymarao and Lohara. 
Kitara, 

Kodu. 

Kohdala. 

Kolarios or Munivanies. 

Kommar. 

Kopplavalamas. 

Koracha. 

Kosalya Goudus Bosothoriya Goudus, Chitti Goudus, 
Dangayath Goundus, Doddu, Kamariya, Dudu Komaro, 
ladiya Goudus & Pullosoriya Goudus. 
Kosavans, Kuyauar. 

Kotayar (Shoragara Kushatriya). 
Krishnavaka. 

Kudumbi. 

Kulela, Kulsla, Kummasi. 

Kuinbaran. 

Kunnuvar Manaadi. 

Kurumba, Kuruba, Kurubar, Kuruva. 
Kusavan. 

Labbai. 

Lambadi. 

Madugac of Modavar or Vethakkara. 
Nagatha Goudus-Bernia Goudub, Boodo Maygatha. 
Dengoyath Goudo, Ladya Goudu, Poona Magatha and 
Sana Magatha. 

Mahuedra, Mabandra, Medara. 

Male. 

Mangala (Nayee-Brahman). 

Mannus. 

Mappila. 

Marathi. 

Maravar, Macavaw. 

Maruthuvar. 

Mdivia, Madivale. 

Melakudi or Kudiyan. 

Modi Bans. 

Mogaveera. 

Moilf, Moli. 

Mondgolla. 

Mongola. 

Moniagar. 

Moundadan. 

Mudava/Muduga. 

Mukhari. 

Mukkuvan or Kukayan, Mogayan, Logavan (Including 
Bovis). 

Muria. 

Mutlakampatti. 

Muthuraja. 

Muttiriyan/Muthiriyar. 

Nadar. 

Nagaralu. 

Nagaran). 

Nagavaddily. 

Naidu Gavata. 

Naiker, Vanuiya. 

Naikkuns, Naicken. 

Nakkala. 

Nalakodaya. 


167, 


169, 
170. 
178, 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178, 
179, 
1380. 
18], 
182, 
183. 


184. 
185. 
186. 
187, 
188. 
189, 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 


201. 
202. 
203. 


205. 


206. 
207. 


210. 


-2u. 


Oe ee ae eee pes ee 


Namdev, Simpi. 

Naniar. 

Narikoravan. 

Navundian’ 

New Buddhists, Nov Buddhists. 
Nokka. 


. Oduns, Odde, Voddoo or Vadda or Veddai, Odori (Donga 


Odiya. 

Oiulu. 

Omanaito. 

Ottanaickan. 

Pudayachi. 

Padmasali. 

Paigarapu. 

Paiada. 

Palackari, 

Patasi. 

Palli. 

Pamuls. 

Pandithar (Anpattan, Pranopkari and Nasivan). 
Pandi Thattan. 
Pannagadikara. 

Pannan Vettuva Gouudor. 


 Panagiyar or Pannayarc, 


Peramban. 

Paravan (Chvistians). 

Paroi Madivala. 

Parrakavakulam (Surithinaman) Malayanan, Nathama 
Moopanar & Nainar. 

Pathukudi. 

Patnulkaran. 

Patrikulam, Patrakulam. 

Patta avam. 

Pattariyas or Pattarias. 

Pattulakaran. 

Pentias. 

Perike, Perike Balija, Piragiri Kshatriya. 

Perumbadian. 

Perumkollans. 

Peruvannan. 

Picchigunta. 

Pielai. 

Pillava. 

Polinativalius of Srikakulam & Visakhapatanam Distt 

Pomnaila, 


Poraya. 
Praravatharajakulam. 
Pulluyan. 

Pusala, Pusalavaan, Pusalvandlu. 
Rajaka. 

Rajapuri, Raju. 
Rauther. 

Rona. 

Sadan, Dedan. 
Sagalis. 

Saiva Vellulan. 


Sakravar (Kavathi), 


212, 


213, 
214. 
215. 
216, 


217, 


218. 
219, 
220, 
231. 
222. 
223, 
224, 
2235. 
226, 
237, 
999 


wal’, 


229. 
230, 
231, 
232. 
233, 
234, 
235, 
236, 
237. 


S. No. 





Names of O. B. Cs. 








Salian (Pattarayan), Saliyas, Suliyan, Pattusali. Senapa- 
thulu, Kamithoktulu, Sale, Jhogata Sali. 
Sanaithalaivar (Senaikudiyan). 

Senai Thalvivar (Elavabanias). 

Setti Balija. 

Sistakkaranm. 

Sollar. 

Srisayana. 

Tarakan. 

Tatapux. 

Thandal Vannan. 

Thiya, Ethura, Thiyyas, 

Thogatta Veerakshatriva. 

Tholkoilans. 

Tholuva Naicker and Vettalakara Nairko. 
Thondaiman. 

Thoraiyan. 


Thottia Naicken (including Rajakambalam, Gollavar, 
Sillayar. Thockalavar and Tholuva Naikar). 


Thottiyar. 

Thunoan. 

Thurpu Kapus, Casula Kapus. 

Tigala (Tigla). 

Tolikula. 

Uppara. 

Urali Goundan. 

Vada Balija, Vadava (Golla or Kondri). 
Vadra or Vaddari. 


S/7 HA/8t-—30 


S. No. 


238. 


239. 
240, 
241. 
242, 
243, 


244, 
245. 


3 


«' 


247, 





ee ee ee en te ee ere me ee 


Names of O. B. Cs. 
Vadukan, Vadegan, Vadugan, Vaduvan. 
Valakatalavan. 
Valaas. 
Valmiki. 
Vaniyar. 
Vaniyan or Vaniar (Vanika, Vanika-Vaisya, Vaisyachetty. 
Vanibaacherry, Ayiravar and Nagarathar), 
Vannan, Vannar. 
Vanniyakula Kshatriya, Including Vanniar or Vanniyar 
Gounder, Kondar or Vannia Gounder and Vannikandar 
(other than Vella Gounder belonging to Vanni Vanniva- 


kula Kshatriya Caste). 
Vathis. ; 


Veerassiva  (Fandaram, 
Yogiswarar). 


Velan. Vollan. 


Matapathi, Vairagi, Vairavi. 


‘Vellata Pillai, (Nanjinad Vellala). 


Veluthsdan, Veluthedathu Nair. 
Vettaikaran. 

Vetturan. 

Vettuva Goundar, 

Vettuvan. 

Vikurup. 

Vilakkathala Nairs (Velakkathalavani. 
Virakadi Veklalar. 

Yadava (Konar. Kolaya, Avar, Mayar, Muniyan Eruman. 
Yorukula. 

Yogyeswaran, 
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MINUTE OF DISSENT 


BY 


SHRI L. R. NAIK, EX-M.P. (MEMBER) 
BACKWARD CLASSES COMMISSION 


I have endeavoured to the best of my ability and 
understanding of the socio-educational problems of the 
backward classes of citizens of India to assist the 
Chairman and other Members of the Backward 
Classes Commission in carrying out the arduous task 
entrusted to them by the President of India in terms 
of reference prescribed. I am happy that I received 
full co-operation and cncouragement from them, 
especially Shri B. P. Mandal, Chairman. of the 
Commission. It is, therefore, not without feelings of 
regret and reluctance that I write a separate minute 
of dissent only with reference to categorisation of 
socially and educationally backward classes of citizens, 
identified by the Commission in terms of reference 
made to them. 


The Commission have, on certain criteria as 
delineated in Chapter XI prepared a common list of 
socially and educationally backward classes of citizens 
and I suggest its modifications in the following 
manner :-— : 


I held very sincerely that castes/classes 
mentioned in the common list, each having 
homogeneous and cohesive characteristics, are 
not at the same degree or level] of social and 
educational backwardness and I fear that the 
safeguards recommended for their advancement 
will not percolate to less unfortunate secticns 
among them and the constitutional objectives 
proclaiming an establishment of an egulitarian 
society will remain a myth. Some of the 
communities in the common list who would be 
called hereinafter as ‘Intermediate Backward 
Classes’ on the lines delineated in the report of 
the Tata Institute of Social Studies (Volume IV) 
have made their presence felt in the caste 
hierarchical society in India, either on their 
numerical strength or their age-old co-existence 
along with other advance communities in villages 
and towns. Given better opportunities and 
encouragement in future, I have, ne doubt, in my 
mind that they would integrate with the general 
populace sooner than later. But there are number 
of castes and classes in the common list who are 
incapable of making such a dent, in the near 
future, being =xtremely backward, both socially 
and educationally and also economically. Their 
economical backwardness is evidently the conse- 
quence of their age-old social and educational 
backwardness. By way of clarity they would be. 
hereinafter, called ‘Depressed Backward Classes’ 
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as distinct. from the ‘Intermediate Backward 
Classes’. I am ci the opinion that these unfortu- 
nate classes of people, i.e. ‘Depressed 
Backward Classes’ secped as they are in 
massive backwardness would take time for 
their enlightenment and adyancement, unless, 
of course, concerted cfforts, at national 
levels, are made by way of sagacious inputs of 
Safeguards the benefits of which should be 

rcolated to them in a large measure. So there 
is a compelling need to sift them carcfully from 
the main common list and create a separate entity 
of equals or near-equals to bring about a healthy 
competition among them for the benefits of 
safeguards. The rest of the communities in the 
common list should then form a distinct category 
for the sume reason of creating an atmosphere 
for competition among equals for the safeguards. 
This device is necessary in the interest of the 
nation as a whole. 


The ‘Intermediate Backward Classes’, in my opinion, 
aré.those whose traditional occupation had been 
agriculture, market gardening, beatle-leaves growers, 
pastoral activities, village industrie: like artisans, 
tailors, dyers and weavers. petty busincss-cum-- 
agricultural activities, heralding, temple service, toddy 
selling, oil mongering, combating, astrology etc. etc., 
who have co-existed since times immemorial with 
upper castes and had, therefore, some scope to embibe 
better association and what all it connotates than 
many unfortunate ‘Depressed Backward Classes’ whose 
intermingling with the Indian society was cither denied, 
prohibited and even segregated obviously on account 
of stigma of their traditional occupations, stigma of 
criminality, stigma of nomadism resulting in their 
abysmally low social status. They, generally, are 
ex-criminal tribes, nomadic and wandering _ tribes, 
earth diggers, fishermen, boatmen and palanquin 
bearers, salt makers, washermen, shepherds, barbers, 
scavangers, basket makers, furriers and tanners, land- 
less agricultural labourers, watermen, toddy tappers, 
camel-hardsmen, pig keepers, pack bullock carriers, 
collectors of forest produce, hunters and fowlers, cora 
parchers, premitive tribes (not specified as Scheduled 
Tribes), exterior classes (not specified as Scheduled 
Castes), and begging communities etc. ete. 


These very names amply connote their social and 
educational backwardness and, therefore, should have 
been postulated by the Founding Fathers of our 
Constitution as in the case of the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes for the purpose of specification. 


Things that are obvious need no proof. I sincerely 
consider that this fapse on the part of our Constitution 
makers has resulted in a serious constraint in 
establishing an cgntitariant society based on justice: 
social, economical and political. Three decades of 
Independence and the dawn of freedom is yet to bestow 
a willing smile on many a hamlet and slum of these 
unfortunate segments of the Indian society. They 
continue to submit: to the decrees of fate rather than 
have the benefiis of the decrees of our basic faws. 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity so richly enshriaed 
in the Constitution of our country have still to acquire 
meaningful proposition for all of them. Most of these 
communities are either Scheduled Tribes, Scheduled 
Castes depending on their characteristics in relation 
to some States, but not so in other States. 


During the course of my extensive tours throughout 
the length and breadth of India, I observed that a 
tendency is fast developing among ‘Intermediate 
Backward Classes’ to repeat the treatments or rather 
ill-treatments, they themselves have received from 
times immemorial at the hands of the upper castes, 
against their brethren, 1 mean, ‘the Depressed 
Backward Classes’. In an wnequal society like ours, 
it is necessary that the Commission take all precautions 
so that the more helpless and needy segments are not 
deprived of the benefits of the various safeguards by 
avoiding cut-throat competition among unequals. “The 
casteism is still very much in our midst and this is 
assuming new forms without showing much loss of its 
original vitality. In fact, several observers feel that 
the logic of democratic politics and mass mobilisation 
has brought casteism to the Centre of the stage. It 
is with regret, I aifirm that political leaders belonging 
to ‘Intermediate Backward Classes” are not immune 
from such aberration nor they are imaginative enough 
to bring about the advancement of the people who are 
at the bottom of our society. such as these ‘Depressed 
Backward Classes’. Alf that they seem to be doing 
is to emulate some disgruntled upper castes in userping 
econemic and political power in the name of backward 
classes. This is a igental aberration which deserves 
outright condemnation from whatevér quarters it may 
emanate—whether from Upper Castes or Intermediate 
Backward Classes. 


The ancient adage that ‘if a big fish and a small fish 
are put together, the former will swallow’ the latter’, 
is still very apt in the context of the caste hierarchical 
society of India. Care should, therefore, be token 
with all emphasis at our command that the benefits 
of safeguards are dispersed equilably and rationally, 
as far as possible, among all sections of the backward 
chisses, This, I consider, can happen by avoiding 
competition for benelits umong unequals or by bringing 
about competition among equals. J, therefore, propose 
that the common fist should be categorised into two 
parts, ‘A’ and ‘B’; “A’ consisting of those classes 
whom [ have described as ‘Depressed Backward 
Classes’ sind ‘B’ the rest of the communities in the 
list to be described us ‘Intermediate Backward Classes’. 
The fist of ‘Depressed Backward Classes’ in relation to 
States and Union Territories is given in Annexure I, 
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categorisation’ of Other Backward Classes 


Quantum of Reservation 


A. percentage distribution of Indian population by 
castes and religious groups has been indicated in the 
body of the main Report. It is seen therefrom that 
the percentage population of Other Backward Classes 
including. non-Hindu communities is derived at 52. 
It is further seen that the population percentage of 
Hindu backward castes/groups is 43.70, whereas that 
of non-Hindu communities is &.40. Now on 
into 
‘Intermediate Backward Classes’ and ‘Depressed 
Backward Classes’, a fresh statement of percentage 
distribution of Indian population is prepared and is 
at Annexure I. 


It is seén therefrom that the percentage population 
of ‘Depressed Backward Classes’ is 25.56 and that 
of ‘Intermediate Backward Classes’ is 26.44. It is 
undoubtédly safe to assume that these two categories 
are equal to each other from their population point of 
view. 


After good deal ot discussions with which I am in 
full agreement, the Commission has recommended 
reservations to the cxtcnt of 27 per cent in all services 
under the Central Government. It has further 
recommended that seats should be reserved in all 
scientific, technical and professional institutions run 
by the Central as well as State Governments and the. 
quantum of reservation should be the same as in 
public services, i.e. 27 per cent. 


In all fairness and in view of the fact that the 
‘Depressed Backward Classes’ arc comparable in 
matters of backwardness to those of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, I recommend 15 per cent 
reservation for them out of 27 per cent both in public 
services and educational institutions as . mentioned 
above. For all other concessions they should be 
treated on par with SC/ST. I refrain from 
recommending political reservation. I, however, urge 
them to unite and organise. They have nothing to 
lose except their chains of age-old degradution, social, 
economical and political. Hatred towards none and 
love and affection for all should be their motto. They 
should recognise that an essential part of their battle 
against their social backwardness is to be fought in 
their own minds for their own salvation. At the 
same time, I have a word of. caution for the ruling 
clite in our country that there cannot be an egalitarian 
society unless the depressed are enabled to be on par 
with them. They should, therefore, refrain from 
agitating against any reservation for the backwards 
and if they do so it is at their own peri] and that of 
the nation. 
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ANNEXURE I 


Percentage Distribution of Indian Population by Caste and Relisious Groups 


ee 

Group Name Percentage of 
total population 

i i a Ng a 


I. Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 








A-1 Scheduled Castes 15.05 
A-2 Scheduled Tribes . 7.51 
Torat of ‘A’. "22.56 
Il. Non-Hindu Communities, Religious Groups, etc. 
B-I Muslims (other than STs) 11.19 (0.02)* 
B-2 Christians (other than STs) . . —_2.16 (0.44)* 
B-3 Sikhs (other than SC/ST) _.. ; 1,67 (0 ,22)* 
B-4 _ Budhists (other than STs) 0,67 (0.03)* 
B-5 Jains. 0,47 
TOTAL oF ‘B’ . 16.16 
Il, Forward Hindu Castes & Communities 
C-1 Brahmins (including Bhumibars) 5.52 
Cc-2 Rajputs 3.90 
Cc-3 Marathas : : . : 2.21 
C-4 Jats). : . : ‘ . 1.00 
C-5 Vaishyas-Bania, etc. 1.88 
C4 Kayasths . .  .. 1.07 
C-7 Other forward Hindu/Castes;Groups 2.00 
TorAL oF 'C’. 17.58 
Tota oF ‘A’, 'R' & ‘C" ~ $6.30 
IV. Backward Hindu Castes & Communities 
D. Remaining Hindu  castes/groups 
which come in the category of OBCs = 43.70. 
V. Backward Non-Hindu Communities 
E. 52% of religious groups under 
Section ‘B’ may also be treated as 
OBCs . . . 8.40 











S. No. 


F. 


G-1 


s 
he 


G-3 


G-4 
G-5 
G-6 
Ga 
G-8 


G-9 

G-10 
G-1] 
G-12 
G-13 


H. 





Percentage of 


Group Name 
total population 


a ry —— rp li PS gy 


The ap alas nol derived popula-_ 

tion of OBCs: including non-" 

Hindu communities 52% (Aggregate 
of D & Erounded) 


NB : It is proposed to divide the population percentage 
of OBCs mentioned in Serials ‘D’* & ‘E’ into— 


(a) percentage of population of ‘Intermediate 
Backward Classes’; and 


(d) ntage of population of the ‘Depressed 
Bac ward Classes’, 


VI. ‘Intermediate Backward Classes’ including 
Non-Hindu communities 


Land owner and cultivating castes 
and communities excluding Marais 





and Jats. 6,40 

Marketing Gardeners 2.06 

Pastoral Castes excluding shepherds 

Artisans, viz. . 2.50 

(a) Vishwakarma 2.10 

(b) Tailors and Dyers . 0.18 

(c) Weavers 1.40 

(d) Potterers 1.10 

Petty business-cum-agricultural 

Castes . 5 7 m i 0.50 

Oil Mongers. 1,40 

Combatants other than Rajputs. 1,80 

Heralders . "i < ‘ 0,10 

Temple servants and Astrologers 0.10 

Non-Hindu communities excluding 

Scavangers, Muslim ex-criminal tribes, 

Muslim nomadic tribes ae Muslim ‘ 

shepherds . : 6,80 
TOTAL OF 'G’ 26.44 

Percentage population of ‘Iaterme- 

diate Backward Classes’ + Back- 

ward Non-Hindu communities 26.44 

Percentage of population of ‘Depres- 

sed sacra nies Le. ‘F’ minus 

‘Hw’ . «© 20,560 





—_— 


* Figures ia brackets give the population of SC/ST among these non-Hindu communities. 


4, This is a derived figure. 
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STATEWISE LISTS OF THE DEPRESSED BACKWARD CLASSES 
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ANNEXURE Ul 


STATEWISE LISTS OF THE DEPRESSED BACKWARD CLASSES 


ANDHRA PRADESH 


SL 


S. No. 


Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 


LT 


BS BPE Spernauswun- 


is 
w~ 


16. 
17. 
1s. 
19, 
20. 
2}. 
22, 
23, 
24, 
25, 
26. 
27. 
28, 
29, 
30. 
31. 
32, 
33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
38A. 
39. 
40. 


4i. 


42. 


43. 
“4, 


Achukatlavandlu. 

Adi Karnatak. 

Aryakshatriva, Chittari, Chitrakara. Ginivar, Nakha. 
Bandara. 

Balasanthy, Bahurupi. 

Banda. 

‘Bandara. 

Bathini. 

Battada. 


. Begari, 


Bellara. 

Restha, Jelare, Vade-Balaji, Neyvalu, Agnikula-Kshatriya, 
Palli, Gangaputragoondla. Parvatharajakulam, Ganga- 
var, 

Bhamta. 

Bhettadas-Rodo Bhottads. 
Bhottads. 

Bissoy-Barangi Jodia, Bannangi, Daduva, Godo Jodia, 
Hollar, Jheriya, Kollai. Koxde, Paranga, Pergafodia, 
Prangi, Takora, 

Boya, Vahniki. 

Badabukkala. 

Budbukk. 

Bukka. 

Burbook. 

Chakala. Chawla, Dhobi, Rajaka, Chakali, Vannar. 
Chopemari. 

Chatri- Agnikulaksatryva, Bombili, 

Cherurman. 

Chintala. 

Damala. 

Dasari. 

Dasaris (Donga & Gudu). 

Dbakkada.,- 

Dher. 

Dommara. 

Dombo. 

Dombs-Andhiy'a Dombs, Audiniva Dombs, Chonel 
Dombs, Christian Do:nbs, Nirgani Dombs, Oriva Dombs, 
Ponaka Dombs, Telaca Dombs, Ummia Dents. 
Dongayatha. 

Dommara. 

Gangani. 

Garodi. 

Godaba. 

Gavara. 

Godala. 

Goudus-Bato (Bhirithya) Dudhokuria, Hats, Jatako aad 
Joria. 

Gudala. 

Hasla. 

Trula. 

Jogi. 


Muriabhattada and Sano 
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44A. 
45. 
46, 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50, 
41, 
352. 
53. 
54, 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60, 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64, 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70, 





Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 





Josbinadidala. 
Kadan. 

Kaikadi (or Koracha or Korvav). 
Kalladi, Kalwar. 
Kanakkan. 
Kandra, 
Kaniyan. 
Kanjar. 
Kanjara-Bhatta. 
Kampmare or Reddika. 
Kapumaries. 
Karimpalan. 
Katipamula. 
Koraga. 

Khond. 

Kochi. 

Kodalo. 

Kond (Kui). 
Koosa. 

Kota, 

Koti. 
Krishnabalija (Dasari Bukka). 
Kudiya. 
Kudubi. 
Kudumban. 
Kurakula. 
Kuravan. 
Kurichchan. 
Madri. 
Manodula. 
Maila. 

Malasar. 

Mondi Patta. 


kk ‘asia the areas where treated as Scheilutes 


Malis-Kerchia Malis, Paiko Malis and Peddamaili. 
Maugala. 

Medari or Mahendra. 

Moger. 

Mondiwar, 

Mondivaru, Mondi Banda, Banda. 
Manula. 

Mauliya. 

Muria. 

Nagavaddilu. 

Naik. 

Naikappu. 

Nakkalas. 

Nayadi. 

Neelakanthi. 

Nevyala, 


8. Wo. 


92. 
93. 
94, 
95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
(11. 
12, 
113. 
114. 
(15. 
116. 
i17, 


118; 


Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 


Nhavi. 
Nirshikaris. 
Nokkar. 
Nolakeyava.: 

Nolli, 

Oddars (or Weddars). 
Odde, Odder, Vadde, Oddilu, Vaddi, Vadde. 
Omnaito. 

Pacha Bhotla. 
Pachabotla. 
Padampari. 
Pagadai. 
Paigarapu. 

Painda. 

Palakari. 

Pallan. 

Pambala. 

Pamula. 

Panan. 

Paniyan. 
Panniandi. 
Pareiyan. 

Pardhi (Nirshikari). 
Paravan. 

Perika. 

Pariki Muggula, 
Passi. 


J18A. Pondara. 


119. 
120. 
121. 
122 
123 


Petias. 

Picharis. 

Pitchiguntala. 

Poligars. 

Poroja-Bado, Perojaor Sddia, Jodia Peroja, Pareny Peroja 
and Sono Poroja. 
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S. No. 


Ty. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 


132.. 


133, 
134, 
135. 
136, 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142, 
143. 
id4, 
145. 
146. 


147, 


148, 


149, 
150. 


1S1. 


152, 
153. 


154. 
135. 


Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 


Poosala. 
Pulayan, 

Puthiraj Vannan. 
Rachkoya. 

Raneyar. 

Raulo. 

Saora. 

Sapari. 

Sare. 

Senatal. 

Sholaga. 

Sholager. 

Sindhor. 

Singalu. 

Sore. 

Sunaa. 

Taleyari. 

Thottia Naicks. 

Yoda. 

Uppar, Sagar. 
Valluvan. 

Valmiki. 

Valmiki Boya (Boya, Bedar, Kirataku, Nishadi, Yellapi 
Pedda Boya) Talayari and Ghundu Vallu. 
Thogra, Bholla, Baliga. 
Vadder-Bevi, Upparilu. 
Vettuvan. 

Waddar or Kala Waddars or Pathrods. 
Wadla. 

Yueruleu. 

Yaras. 

Yata. 

Yetla. 


~ 


8. No. 


LIST OF DEPRESSED BACKWARD CLASSES 


ASSAM 





Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 





CRN AWAD S 


42, 


45. 
46. 


48. 


Barjubi. 

Baria. 

Bhumij. 
Bhuyan. 
Choudang. 
Chutia, Chutiya. 
Dhamai. 
Ghatuar. 

Gor. 

Kandhai. 
Karbi. 

Maria. 

Moran, Matak. 
Mukhi. 
Munda, 

Mua. 

Nai, Bij, Hajjam, Napit. 
Nonia, Nunia. 
Oraon. 
Santhal; Santal. 
Sudra Das, Dey. 
Sut, Soot. 
Tipara, Tipera. 
Arya Mala. 
Agsur, 

Baiga. 

Baijara. 

Basor, 
Basphor. 
Bauri. 

Bedia. 

Beldar. 
Bharaik. 

Bhil. 

Bhokta. 
Bhumij. 
Bhuyan. 

Binjia. 

Birhor. 

Birjia. | 
Bondo. 

Bowsi. 
Chamar. 
Chere. 

Chick Banik. 
Dandari. 
Dandasi, 
Dhanwar, 
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5 S.No. 





49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


53 


54, 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
6l. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
63. 


Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 


Dusad. 
Ganda. 
Ghansi. 
Ghatowar. 
Gonda. 
Gonds. 
Gorait. 
Hari. 
Holra. 
Kalahandi. - 
Kalihandi. 
Karmali, 
Kashan. 
Kawar. 
Keot. 
Kharia, 
Kherwar. 
Khodal. 
Khond. 
Khonyor. 
Kohor. 


. Kol. 


Kondpan. 
Kormakar. 
Korwa. 
Kotwal, 
Koya. 
Madari. 
Mahii. 
Majwar. 
Malpaharia. 
Manki. 
Mirdhar. 
Mohii. 
Mundas, 
Nagasia. 
Nath. 
Oraon. 
Paidi. 
Panika. 
Pans. 
Parja. 
Pasi. 
Sahora. 
Santhals. 
Severas. 
Tausa. 
Turi, 





S. No. 


Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 





CPN AVERY NE 


Abdal. 

Agariya. 

Adhiri. 

Amaat. 

Bagdo. 

Bajigar. 

Banpar. 

Bangalo. 

Bari. 

Basphor, 

Bekhada. 

Beldar, Bachgotra, Savera. 
Beldiya. 

Bentkar. 

Bhar. 

Bharbhuja. 

Bhuihar, Bhuiyar, Bhubhalia. 
Bind. 

Binjina. 

Chandrabhanshi (Kahar). 


. Chain, Chayeen. 


Chanou. 

Chapota. 

Chatwal. 

Devhar. 

Dhamin. 
Dhankar, 
Dhanwar. 

Dhari. 

Dhekaru. 

Dheha. 

Dhimar. 

Dhunia, Dhumian. 
Gadaba. 
Gandharb. 
Ghatwar. 
Ghusuria. 

Godo (Chhavo), Godhi. 
Godra. 

Goskha. 

Gonrh, Gorh, Godh, Gothahum. 
Goud. 

Gulgaliya. 

Irika. 


. Jadup. 


Jogi, Jogo, Jugi. 
Juang. 

Kabari. 

Kadar. 
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S. No. 





50. 


51, 
52. 


53. 


54. 
55, 
56. 
57. 
38. 
59, 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
7h, 
72. 
133 


74, 
75, 
76. 
71. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81, 
82. 
83, 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94, 
95. 
96. 
97. 


Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 
Kahar, Chandraborai, Chatrapati, Chotra-Bansi, Ramani, 
Rawani, Paneri. 
Kalwar. 
Kamkar. 
Kandra. 
Kapadia. 
Karwalnut.- 
Kawar. 
Kela. 
Keet. 
Khadwar. 
Khangar. 
Khatik. 
Koli. 
Korku. 
Kumarbhag Pahadia. 
Kanjra Ghara. 
Kritiria, 
Lalbegi, Bhangi (Muslim). 
Madar. 
Mahuria. 
Majhwar. 
Mainar (Malhor). 
ali (Malakar), 
Mallah, Birha, Goyatri, Ghetwel, Jalwar, Kewat, Kurwaha 
Maheta, Majhi Muriyoni, Masuria, Phutant, Purkia, 
Nisad, Goshi, Dhiwar, Jhiwar, Thimar. 
Mangan. 
Mangar (Magar) 
Markande. 
Marwari Bauria, 
Muriaro. 
Namshudra. 
Nonia, Kharwat, Nunia. 
Pahira. , 
Pal (Bherihar-Gaderi). 
Parya. 
Patherkut, Bachigolia. 
Patwa. 
Pinganiya. 
Rajdhobi. 
Rangwa. 
Sangatrash. 
Sauta (Sota). 
Soir, Soyer. 
Sunri. 
Tamariya. 
Tharu. 
Thathera. 
Tiyar. 
Turha, Sao. 


LIST OF DEPRESSED D.ACKWARD CLASSES]. 











GUJARAT 
S. No. Names of the Depressed Backward Classes S. No. Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 
Pe neem Pe EC a als AR aT ON ieee EE eae 

1. Adodia. 32. Me or Meta. 

2, Agri. 33. Mena Bhi). 

3. Renae Vanjara, soles erinda maine Benlaral, 34, Mer. ; 

ar Banja’ 5 jani: 
Beiianla Bonera, varia. ‘Gavaila, Rotidas Banjara.” 35. Nat, Nat-Bajania, Natada, Bajigar. 

4. RBarot, Vahivancha, Charan Gadhvi. 36. Od. 

$. Burud.: 37. Padhar. 

A avon ack 38. Paradhi (excluding Kutch District). 

‘7. Bhalia. 39. Farah froldohagrh din ag eee of Amerii, Bhav- 

8, Bhamta, Pardeshi Bhamta. Rea ee ine DunenSes: 
9, -Bharwad (exctuding Nesses of forest of Alech Barada & 40. Rabari, Sorthia Charalia, Charmta, Lusi, Kushar, Tank 

‘> Gin), Muchhal Kadiyakumbhar (excluding the Nesses of the 
*10. Bhoi, Bhoiraj, Dhimar, Zingabhoi, Kevat, Bhoi, Bhanara forests of Alech, Barada & Gir). 
Sp a 
11. -Chakrawadya Dasar. Pat tok ae Bavel oe Rawal-dati agar, 
12. Chuvalia Koli. 43. Rohit. 

13. Chhara, Adodia, Sansi. 44, Salat. 

14. Chunara. _45, Sangheda. 

15. Dabgar. 46. Sansi. 

16. Dekaleru. 47, Sarania. 

17. Dhobi. 48. Sargara. 

18. Divachakoli. 49. Shikligar. 

19, .Ghantia. 50... Surnra. 

20. Hingora. 51.” 'Talabia. 

21. Kalbodia. 52, Tahkar.: 

22. Kangasia. $3. Targala, Bhaviya, Bhojai, Nayak. 
23. . Kaikadi. $4. Thakaroa, Baria, Dharala, Patanwadia, Thakore. 

. t. S$. Vaghri icho, j ij eludj 
cep eae Se ee Macca ao Vedva Churalia, Jakhudia (excluding 
26. Khatik. $6. Vahivancha Charan Gadhvi or Harijan, Vankar and 
27, Kotwat or Kotwalia. yma. 

28. Mabravat, Goti, Hadkashi, Zod, Dhingg, Pelya, Shatbai, 57. Vala, 
Baman. $8. Valand and Nai (Hindu) Hajjam, Khalipha (Muslims). 
29. pave Aaribharatbhara, Bharatbhara, Ghamadia, Cha- 59.) Vans-foda, Vansfodia or Vanza. 
ea clr Dasania, Jansali, Jingar, Myangar, 60. Wadwa Waghari. 
30. Machhi (Hindu), Bitna, Dhimar, Dhivar, Kahar, Khalas 61. Waghari, Dataniya, Waghari, Vodu Waghari, Talapada, 
Khalasi, Kharwa!, Mangela, Sarang, Tendel. Waghari, Gamachia, Godalia Waghari, Chibhadia 
31. Madari, Bharsthari, Nath. Waghari, Morawad Waghari. 
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LIST OF DEPRESSED BACKWARD CLASSES 








HARYANA 
S. No. Names of the Depressed Backward Classes S. No. 

1. Aheria, Ahiria, Heri, Aheri, Naik, Thori, Turi. 21. 

2. Bagaria, 22. 

3. Banjara, Vanjara, Gwar, Badi. 23, 

4. Bara, Barra. 24, 

$5. Barma. 25. 

6. Barwar. 26. 

7. Battera. 

8. Beria. 

9. Beta, Herai or Hesj. 27. 
10. Bharbhuja, Bharbhunja, Kalanera. 28. 
11. Churima. 29, 
12. Dakaut, Dakot, Jyotshi. 30. 

“13. Daoli, Daola. 31. 

14, Dhanwar. 32. 
15. Dibbipuria. 33. 
16. Dhimar, Mallah, Kashyap Rajput. 34, 
17, Dhobi, Batham, Chauvhan-Bhatti, Khurdania, Monson, 35, 

Rajpar, Tanwar. 36. 

18. Dhosali, Dosali. 37. 

19. Gadaria, Baghela, Berela, Biar, Bilra, Hiranwai, Kalanlia, 38. 
Padnowal, Pal, Shiviya. wv. 
20. Gaddi. 40. 
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Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 





Ghasi, Ghasiyara, Ghosi. 
Ghiradh, Ghirath. 

Godri. 

Gorkha. 

Marni. 

Jhimar, Atlas, Bidran, Bire, Bhinwar, Duglan, Dora. 
Ghitra, Jhewar, Jhinwar, Jimar, Kahar, Kirnal, Lamsar, 
Malri, Radhav, Tala. 
Kehal. 

Khanghera. 

Labana. 

Lalli. 

Madari. 

Maghya. 

Meena, Mina. 

Mirasi. 

Mochi. 

Naar. 

Noongar, Nungar. 
Rachband. 

Rehar, Rehara, Rihar, Rea. 
Shorgir. 


LIST OF DEPRESSED BACKWARD CLASSES 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 





" 
+ 4 
S 


Sieh aioet| 


| ll et ee ed 
AYFYNSS 


_ 
s“ 


Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 


ee 


Aheria, Aheri, Heri, Naik, Thori, Turi. 

Ard-Pop. 

Badi, Chinsoras, Meloris; Odmata, Uramamara. 

Bagria. 

Bajigar. 

Bahti. 

Badia. 

Batterha. 

Beda. 

Beta, Hensi, Hosi. 

Bharbhunja, Bharbhuja. 

Bhuhalia. 

Chang, Chahang. 

Changar. 

Chelopa. : 
Dhimar, Dhiwar, Dhinwar, Jheevar, Jhinwar, Kahar, 
Mallah, Kashyap Rajput. 
Dhosali, Sosal. 


S. No. 


18, 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27, 
. 28, 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34, 
35, 
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Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 


Geddi (excluding the areas where specified as S.T.). 


Gaderria. 
Ghassi, Ghasiara, Ghosi. 
Godri. 

Gumtian. 

Harni, 

Kahar. 

Kanghera. 

Kehal. 

Kolaga. 

Labana. 

Lalli. 

Madari. 

Muslim Banjara, Muslim Gujar. 
Mehra. 

Mirasi. 

Surera, 

Thawin. 


gp 
S. No, 


LIST OF DEPRESSED BACKWARD CLASSES 


JAMMU & KASHMIR 


Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 
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20. 


Bekewal, Bakkarwal. 

Badia. 

Bezigar. 

Bhand. 

Bhangi, Khokrab (Sweepers) (excluding those in S.C.), 
Barad. 

Banjara Badi Lobana. 

Rangala. 


Bharunja. 
” Wheba 


Dhobi Ww ashermen). 


Doom, Dooma Ganai/Qusab (excluding those in §.C.). 


Dosali. 
Dholwala. 
Fishermen. 


. Gaddi. 


Gaudhila. 

Gurjamar. 

Hangie (Manjhi Boatmen and rowing class excluding 
house-boat owners), 

Hilka/Mason. 
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$8. No. 


LE 


_ Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 


a 


21. 
22, 


23. 


24, 
25. 
26, 
27, 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35, 
36, 
37. 


38. 


39. 
40. 


Jheewar. 
Kholie.’ 
Lalli. 
Madari. 
Mahigir. 
Malyar. 

Mir. 

Mirasi. 
Mochi, Saraj. 
Para. 

Pirna. 

Sansi. 

Shypri Wattal (excluding those in $.C.). 
Sapera. 
Sikligar. 
Sangtrash. 
Surimar. 
Yashkun. 


‘Dheha. 
. Gurjarinar. 


LIST OF DEPRESSED BACKWARD CLASSES 


KARNATAKA 





S. No, 


. Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 


ee EEAnG EEE Rennemnenmmmnieiatienttd 


26, 


27. 
28. 
29, 
30. 


3t. 


32. 
' 33. 
34, 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


39, 


40, 
41, 
42. 


Adiya (excluding Coorg District). 

Agasa, Madivala, Tsakala, Sakalavadu, Shakala, Vannan, 
Mannan, Dhobi, Parit, Rajaka, Puthirajvannan, Vellu- 
thedan. 

Aghore, Karkarmunda. 

Aranadan. 

Aruthuthiyar. 

Atar, 

Ataari. 

Badaga. 

Bagalu. 

Bagata. 

Baira, 

Bailapatar, Bailaptar Bikapatar, 

Bajania, Bajonia. 

Bukadra. 

Balasantoshi. 

Bant (excluding Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar and North 
Kanara Distt.). 

Bantu. 

Barda. 

Barlur. 

Bathai, Battal, Batler, Battar. 

Bathini. 

Rattada. 

Bavuti. 

Bawtar, 

Basigar. 

Beda, Bedaru, Bedar, Bedar Naik, Bedar Nayaka, Naika- 
Makkalu, Naikwara, Palegar, Talwar, Valmiki, Valmiki- 
makkalu, Boya, Vedan, Berad, Ramoshi. 

Bagari, Byageri. 


Bellara. 

Beria. 

Bestha, Gangamatha, Gangapuira Bhoi, Parivara, Kabbera 
Kabbaligar, Bariki, Bariker, Mogaverra, Besthar, 


Bunde, Besthar, Ciangamakkalu, Gowri Matha, Ambiga, 
Ambig, Kharvi, Bhoi Boyi, Thoreya, Harakantra, Kahar, 
Meenagar. Sunnagar, Koli, Gabit, Daavat, Kanet. 
Bhamta, Bhampta, Paradesi, Bhampta, Takari, Uchillian, 
Rajaput Bhampta. 

Bhaot, Bhatraj, Bhatraju. 

Bhardi, Bharagi. ; 
Bhottadas, Boto Bhattad, Muria Bhottada, Sano Bhattada. 
Bhumaao-Bhuri, Bhumia Bodo-Bhumia. 

Binapatta. 

Bindili. 

Bingi. 

Bissey, Barangi Jodia, Bennagi, Dadus, Frangi, Bollar, 
Thoriya, Kollal, Konde, Paranga, Panka Jodia, Sodo and 
Takora. . : 
Bogad-Bogadi, Bagodi, Bagadi, Bagdi, Bogodi. 
Budbudki, Budbudkala, Devari. 

Chakrawadya Dasar. 
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S. No. 





Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 





43. Chintala. 

44. Chitrakathi-Joshi. 

45. Chitra, Chitrakar. 

46, Chuhar or Chuhra. 

47. Chaparbaind (Muslim). 

48. Dandasi. 

49. Darig-Dasar. 

50. Dasari, Desari. 

51. Dhanka including Tadvi, Tataria and Valvi. 
52. “Dher. 


' 53. Dhodia. 


54. Dholi. 

55. Digwan, Jinger. 

56. Domba, Dommara, Domba-Audhiya, Domba-Audiniya, 
Domba-Christian, Domba-Chonal, Domba-Nirgani, 
Domba-Oriya, Domba-Ponaka, Domba-Telaga, Domba. 

57. Donga Yerukala. 

58. Dombidasa. 

$9. Durgamurga, Burburchal. 


60, Gadaba, Gadababoda, Gadaba-Garilum, Gadaha-Franji, 
Gadaba Jodia, Gadaba Olaro, Gadaba Pangi. 


61. Gangani. 
62... Garudi. Garadiga, Modiga, Modikara, Modikar. 
63. Gadi. 


64, Ghadsi, Ghadshi: 

65. Ghasi, Haddi, Relli, Sachandi, Boda, Ghasis & Sanghasia. 

66. Ghisadi. 

67. Ghondali, Gondaliga, Ghondali, Gondahalli. 

68. Giddibidki, Pingle, Pingale. 

69, Godagali. 

70... Godart. 

71, Gogra. 

72. Golla, Hawu Golla, Dudi ; i i 
Coe eet ae Golla, Adavi Golla, Kishna 

73. Gondu-Bato, Bhirithya Dubho, Kouria, Bato Jatako & 
Joria. 

74. Gondali. 

75. Goniga. 

76. Gudigar. 


77, Halavakki Vakkal, Gramvakkal, Gam-Gowda, Gavada, 
oak Attevakkal, Halakkivakkal (North Canara 
istt.). 


78. Halepaik, Deevar, Namadhari, Billava, Kalal, Kumar- 
paik. 

79. Haranshikari, Chigaribetegar, Vaghri, Wagriri, Nirshikaro 
Bagri, Baori, Phasa, Phasa Chard, Vagri. 

30. Helva, Helava, Helava Mallar, Helvagolla, Handi Helva 
Helvaru, Pitchosuntala. 7 

81. Honniyar. . 

82. Howgar, Hawagar, Howadiya. 

83. Jadapu. 

84. Jaggale. 

85, Jatgar. 

86. Javeri, Jawari. 
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S. No Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 
87, Jogi, Joger, Sanjogi. 

88. Kadan. 

89. Kalloda. 

90, Kammar Kumbhar (where they are not S.T.). 

91, Kanjar, Kanjari, Kanjir, Khangarbhat. 

92. Kanisan. ‘ 

93. Kapumari. 

94, Kari Kudumbi. 

95, Karimpalan. 

96. Kashikaffi, Kashi-Kapadi, Tirmali, 

97, Katabu, Katabar. 

98. Katipaula. 

99. Kava. 

100.) Kelkari, Khelkari. 

10). Khilarger, Marathi Dhanagar. 

102. Kolla, Kollah. 

103, Kolthats, Kolthating. 

104. Komakapu. 

105. Konda Dhora, Kondh Desaya, Kondh Dongria, Kondh 
Dongria, Kondh Kuttiya, Kond Tikiriva, Nokka Dhora 
Manna-Dhora, Makka Dhora. 

106.) Konkna Yenity. 

107, Kunchi Karwar, Kaidadi, Koraggar, Yerkala, Erakala, 
Kanchi Korva, Koramasetty, Yerukala. 

10%. Kotari, Koltari. : 

109, Kotia-Bartika, Bonth-Oriya, Dhulia, Dulia, Holva 
Paiko. Putiya, Sanrona and Sidho-Paiko. 

{10.) Koyava. 

(1h, Kudubi. 

12, Kurul Kuruboru, Hafamath. 


129, 


130. 


W3t. 
432. 


133. 


134. 
135. 
136, 
\37, 
Vas. 
139. 
140. 
I4f, 
142. 
143. 
144. 


Kudubi Koyi. 

Kurichchan. 

Kurubar, Kurub, Kurab, Kuruba. 

Ladar, Lad. Ladaru, Yelyar. 

Lippara. 

Mahasari. 

Maidhasi. 

Mali, Korchimale, Paikomali and Pedda Mali. 
Maniyani, Muniyani. 

Mitha Dyyalvar. 

Mohdiwar, Mondiwarn. 

Monduvar, Mudavan. 

Medu Medar, Buruk 

Muliya. 

Muria. 

Nat, Nituvan. 

Nalki, 

Nayinda, Nayanaja-shathriya, Hajjam, Nhavi, Nadig, 
Ambattan, Mangala, Kelasi, Kshowrad, Kshowrik. Nava- 
liga, Napitha, Bhandari, Panikkan. Kavathiyan. 
Nelakanavaru. 

Otare, 

Pacha Bhtla, Pacha Botla 

Padampari. 

Padarti. 

Padia, Padivar. 

Pagadai, 

Paigarapu 

Painda, 

Paky. 

Palasi. 

Pamide. 

Pamiuta, 

Panabas 





S, No. 


Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 





192. 
193, 
194, 
198, 
196. 
197, 
TOR. 
199, 
200. 
204. 
702, 
203. 
204. 


Pannan. 

Panasa, Pansa. 

Panika. 

Patra, Patramela. 

Pentia. 

Pichati. 

Pichari. 

Pichasunta, Pichiguntala, Pichuguntala. 

Pomla. 

Parjas, Bonda, Daruba, Didua, Mundile, Pengu, Pundi 


and Saliya, Poroja, Boda-Poroja, Sodia Poroja, Jodia 
Poroja and Parenga Poroja. 


Powara. 

Pulayan. 

Pullavan. 

Rawal, Ravalia, Paul. 
Rawat, Raya, Rewath. 
Reinudas. 

Relli Orachanji. 
Rona. 

Sadhumatha. 
Sangare. 

Santal. 

Saniyar. 

Sansi. 

Sansia. 

Saara. 

Sare, 

Sarodi, Sarada. 
Sarania. 

Satarkar. 

Savara, Kapusavara, Kuttusavara, Maliya Savara. 
Semman, 

Shingdevor Shingadya. 
Shikkaligar. 
Sholagar. 

Soliga. 

Sunna, Sunnai. 
Surva. 

Tachavira. 

Takankar. 

Talavia. 

Thottia Naik. 
Thotawadu, 

Tilari, Tirate. 


~ Timali. 


Tiruvalluvan. 
Turi. 
Unnaliga, Uppara, Uppaliyan, Mannu-Uppar, Gavandi, 


Gavandi, Goundi, Veldar, Sagara, Chunar, Lonari, 
Melusakkare, Agri, Lama. 


Vadi. 

Vaghti. 

Vaidu. 

Valayar. 

Valve. 

Vathiriyan. 

Vitholia. 

Yandi. 

Yeklar, Vehlar, Yekhali, Egalika. 
Yeralu, 

Yerasolawadorthella, Pamalwada, 
Yenadiwad. 

Hondi Gola. 


S. No. 


when 


Som HD 


tt. 
12. 
13. 
14, 


15. 


7. 
48. 


19, 


9, 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 


35, 
% 


oD, 


27, 
28. 
29. 
30. 
3. 


32. 
33, 
34, 


35. 


36. 
a7: 
38, 
39. 
40, 
4). 
42. 
43, 
44, 
45. 


46... 


LIST OF DEPRESSED BACKWARD CLASS®S 
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KERALA 

Names of the Depressed Backward Classes S. No. | 
Agasa. . 47, 
Alavan. 48. 
Ambalakkaran. 49, 
Arupattun, 
Amblar, Ambathan, Ambithan, Eshavatory, Kalrri- 50. 
kurup, Maruthuver, Naiken, Pandithar Villakkithalanavi. 
Arayan, 5) 
Arayavathis, ~ 
Aremaharti. 
Badaga. 53. 
Bagata. 54. 
Bendari. 
Bariki. 55. 
Battada. 
Bavuri. - 
Bhillava. : eal 
Bhottadas-Bodo-Bhottada, Muria-Bhottada and . Sano aS 
Bhottada. 59. 
Bhumias-Bhumia and Bodo Bhumia. 60. 
Bissoy-Barangi, Jodia, Bennangi, Boliar, Daduva, Frangi, Al. 
Thoriya Kollai, Konda Pranga, Ponga, Jodia, Sodo Jodia 62. 
and Takora. 63, 
Byagari. 64; 
Chachati. 65. 
Chackaravar. 
Chakkala. 
Chalavadi. 66. 
Chavalakkaran. 67. 
Chenchu. 68, 
Dandesa. 69. 
Dandasi. 
Dheevara. Kh 
1.0m, Dombara, Paidi or Pano. Te 
Dombo. ten 
Domb-Andhiya Dombs, Audiniya Dombs, Chonel ity 
Dombs, Christian Dombs, Mirgani Dombs, Oriya Dombs, 14. 
Ponaka Dombs, Telgaga Dombs and Ummia Dombs. 75. 
Ezhava. 76, 
Eshavathi, 77. 
Eshuthachan. 78. 
Gadabas-Boda Gadaba, Cellan Gadaba, Franji Gadaba, 79. 
Jodia Gadaba, Olaro Gadaba, Pangi Gadaba, Pranga 80. 
Gadaba, SI. 
Gatti. 82, 
Ghasi or Haddi, Relli, Sachandi. 83, 
Ghasis-Boda Ghasis and Sen Ghasis. 84, 
Godari. 85. 
Gond. 86. 
Gondi-Modya Gond and Rajo Gond. 87. 
Khond. KS, 
Kitaran. 89, 
Kodalo. 90. 
Kodu, OL. 
Kond Danoara, 92. 


Names of the Depressed Backward Chisses 


Konda Dora. 
Kond (Kui). 
Kondha-Dessya Kondha, Kongria Kondha, Kuttiya 
Kondha, Tikiria Kondha and Yemity Kondha, 

Kongu Malayan, 

Korachas (or Koravar or Yerukala). 


Kosalya Goudu, Bosothoriya Goudu, Chitti Goudui, 
Dangavath Goudus, Doddu Kamariya, Dudu Kamara, 
Kadiya Gouds and Pullscriya Goudus. 


Kotoyar, 

Kotia-Bartikz, Beatho Oriya: Dhulia or Dulla,.Holva 
Paiko, Putiya, Senrona and Sidho Paiko. 

Koya or Goud, with its sub-sacts Raj or Rasha Keyas. 
Kottu Koyas and Lingadhari Koyas. 

Koyi, | 

Krishnanyoka. 

Kudubi. 

Kudumbi. 

Lambodi, Banjara, Subali.” 

Madara. 

Madari. 

Madiga. 

Madivala. 

Magatha Goddus-Bernia Goudus Boodo Magatha, 
Dongayath Goudus Ladya Goudy, Poana Magatha and 
Sarna Magatha. 

Mala Dasu. 

Malas or Agency Malas Valmikies. 


Mala Pantaram. 
Mala Pulayan, Karavali, Pulayan Kurumba Pulayam 
and Panbu Pulayan. 
Malayakandi. 

Malis, Korchis Malis, Palkomolis and Pedda Mutlis. 
Malla Matasar. 
Manna Dhora. 
Marakkan. ; 
Marathi, Maratt. 
Medara. 

Magaveera. 
Mukkuven, Mukaya. 
Muliya. 

Muria, 

Muria Bhottada. 
Nadar. 

Naikkan. 

Nattu Malayana. 
Nulayan. 

Onamsica. 

Pagadai, 

Paidi: 

Paigarapu. 

Painda. 

Pahy. 

Palasi. 








Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 





S. No. 

93. Panidi. 
94, Panniyar. 

95. Pano. 

96. Pattariyas. 
97. Pantias. 

98. Perunkollons. 


99. Porja-Boda, Bonda, Daruva, Didava, Jodia, Kundlli, 
Penglil, Phdi and Saliya. 

Poroja. 

Porogas Bodo, Prooja or Sodia, Sano Poraja, Jadia 
Poroje and Pareng Proja. , 

Pulaya. 

Palluvaw. 

Polli or Sachandi. 

Rona. 

Sakaravar (Kavath), 

Sacra. 

Sapari. 

Savara. 


100. 
101. 


102. 
103. 
104, 
10S, 
106. 
107. 
108. 
108, 
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he 
S. No. Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 


110. 





Savaras-Kapusavaras, Khutto Savaras and Maliya 
Devaras, 


Sanai Thalavar (Elavaniar). 
Sholaga. 

Sholagar. 

Thanta 'Pulayan. 

Thiyya. 

Tholko Laus. 

Thontoman. 

Thettia Naick. 

Thottian. 

Toda. 

Valmiki. 

Valaan. 

Voluthadathu Nai (Veluthedan and Vennathan). 
Vilathethal Nair (Velakkithalavan), 
Vottakkaran. 

Yadavan (Idayan). 

Yanudi. 

Yarukula. 


111. 
112, 
143. 
114. 
115, 
116, 
117. 
118. 
119, 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124, 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 


8. 


16. 
17, 
{X, 
19, 
2), 
2. 
aS 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29, 
30. 
A, 
32. 
33. 
34. 
33. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39, 
40, 
41. 
42. 
43. 


45. 


47, 
48. 
49, 
50, 
Sl. 
6? 


MADHYA PRADESH 


Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 


Adidharmi. 
Adhori. 

Aheri. 

Asara. 

Athiya, 

Audhie, Avadhi. 
Audhiya. - 

Badak. 

Badaka, 

adi. 

Baghia, Barce, Bawar, Payak, Vaidyanai. 
Bajgar, Bajigar. 
Bahurupi. 

Bairagi. 

Ranjara, Banjari, Labana, Bamania Banjara, Mathura 
Banjara. 

Baocria, 

Barasa, Labana, Labhan, Lamame, Mathura, Nayakda. 
Barad. 

Bargi. 

Rar. 

Baria. 

Barhunda. 

Baver. 

Bawaria. 

Bajania, Kannatia. 
Bemariha,. 

Beria. 
Ghadi-Waddar, Matti-Waddar, Waddar, Ode, Odiya. 
Bhaduja. 

Bhadre. 

Bhadre. 

Bhaduria. 
Bhamta, Bhamti, Bhanmate, Bhanta, Bhunmate. 
Bhand. 

Bhoantu, Sansi. 
Bharari. 
Bharbhuja 
Bharewa. 
Bharai-Bharihar. 
Bharud. 

‘Bhoi. 

Bhoyar. 

Bhujwa. 

Bhutia. 

Bhurtiya. 

Bidakia. 

Badia, Sapera. 
Bijoria. 
Choongar.° 
Chunkar, 


» Dabgar. 


Dafali, Dholi. 


S. No. 


53. 
54, 
55. 
56, 
57. 


58, 
59. 


77, 


79. 
80. 
a1. 
R2. 
83. 
R4, 
85. 
86. 
87, 
88. 
89. 


91, 
92. 


93. 
94. 


95. 
96. 
97, 
os. 
99. 
100. 
10}, 
102. 
103. 


Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 


Dahee. 

Dana. 

Dhakad, Hhandart, Nagar Singhavi, Talaya. 

Dhankia. 

Dhangar, Gadri, Gadaria, Hatgar, Hatkar Kurimar, Pal 
Bagala. 

Dhimer, Benmu, Banawar, Bhorji, Dhimar, Kewat, 
Ralkar, Raikwar Saimati. 

Dhirkar. 

Dhiwar, Britia, Navada, Bzingabhui. 

Dhobi (Including those in S.C.). 

Dhunkar, Kadore. 

Gadri, Gari. 

Gahamandi. 

Gandia. 

Ghariya. 

Ghati, Ghare. 

Goehaki. 

Godhi. 


. Gondhali. 


Gontia. 
Gowtia. 
Habura. 
Hajjam. 
Shamral. 

Shari. 

Jingar. 

Jogde. 

Jogi. 

Joginath. 
Kadera, Karnwal. 
Kadore. - . 
Kahar. 

Kaikari. 

Kalar. 
Kamiya. 
Kandera. 
Kaner, 

Mangar Batwal. 
Kauri, Kori. 
Khamgara. 
Kharol, Telugu-Munar, Beldar, Ghara. 
Kharwar. 
Kirad. 

Krar, Dhakar. 
Kodar. 

Koria, 

Kotil. 
Kulbanghiya. 
Kunjra. 
KutWar: 

Lonia, Lunia, Nunia, Nonia. 
Mali, Marar. 


tw 
1a 
to 


Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 





S. No. 


S.No. Nanves of the Depressed Backward Classes 
104, Madgi. 123. Perki. 

105. Majhabi. 134. Putligar. 

106. Mala. 135. Rajgir. 

107. Maliah. 136. Rajgond. 

108. Manga. 137, Rautia. 

109. Manjar. 138. Rawal. 

110. Maru Sotiya. 139.) Rawat, Bedar. Gahira, Rast. Rawar, Thethwar: 
111. Mauria. 140, Rhar. 

112. Mavi. i4i. Rohade, Sujbaria. 
113. Mera, 142.) Ruch bandhia. 

114. Mewati. 143, Saranjia. 

115. Mbhali, Naim Navi, Nhavi. 144. Sarbhangi. 

116. Naik, Nom. 145, Sharia. 

117. Naita, Nayata. 146. Sikligar. 

118. Namsudra. 147. Singiwala, 

119. Nath, 148. Siyane. 
120. Navda. 149. Sondhiya, Chandel, 
121. Neria. 150. Thami. 

122. Nerali. 151. Thoti, Burud. 

123. Nilgar. 152, Thanwar. 

124, Otari. 153. Thori. 

125, Pahar. 154, Thuria. 

126, Palhari. 155. Tirgar. 

127. Panwari. 156. Tirmale. 

128. Parashar. alli 

129. Parthi. 157, Tirwalli. 

130. Patka, Patki. 158. Turha, 

131. Patwa, Pathakar, Sipiya. 159. Wanha. 

132, Payak. 160, Yerkilwar, Yerkula. 


S. No. 


1, 


NQuwbwe 


a 


10: 
iH. 
12, 
13. 
14. 


15, 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
rah 
23, 
24, 
25, 
26 

27. 
28. 


29. 
30, 
31. 





MAHARASHTRA 


LIST OF DEPRESSED BACKWARD CLASSES 








Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 





Agri, Agala or Kalan, 

Alitkar. 

Atar. 

Audhiya. 

Bedak. 

Badia. 

Bagalu. =F 
Bagdi (Gujarati Boori, Marwar Boori, Marwar Waghri, 
Salat Waghri). 

Bajania. 

Bahurupi. 

Bajigar. 

Balasanthanam. 

Bandi. 

Banjara, Banjari, Vanjara, 
Banjars, Lambada/Lambara, i, 3 
rao, Labhan, Mathura Labhan, Kachikiwale, Sanjaros, 
‘Laman Banjaras, Laman/Lamani, Laban, Dhali/Dhaia, 
Dhadi/Dhari, Singaris, Navi Banjaras, Jogi Banjaras, 
Banjari. 


Mathura Banjaras(A) Goar 
Lambhani, Charan Banja- 


"Bantu. 


Baoria. 

Baria, Koli Bari. 

Bathini. 

Bavcha. 

Bagari, Bedar, Borad, Beldar. 

Beldar/OD. 

Naikawadi, Talwar, Walmiki. 

Bastar, Sanchaluwaddar. 

Bhadbhunja. 

Bhampta or Gh:ntichote or Pardesi Pong, Baser Uchaleg 
Bhand. 

Bhanta. P 

Bharadi, Balasantoshi, Kinggriwale, Nathbava, Nath 
Jogi, Nath Paathi. 
Bhavaiya or Targala. 
Bhina Koya. 

Bhoi, Kharvi, Dhiwar Bhoi, Zinga Bhoi, Pardeshi Bhoi, 
Raj Bhoi, Bhoi, Kahar, Tadia Kahar, Kirat, Machwa, 
Manzi, Jatia, Kewat, Dhiwar, Dheewar, Dhimar, Palo- 
war, Mechhendra, Navadi, Malhar, Malhav, Gadhav 
Bhoi, Khadi Bhoi, Khare Bhoi, Dhevea, Dhuria Kabar 
Bhisti or Pakhali. 

Bhoyar (Pawra). 

Bhuta, Bhopa. 

Siguli. 

Burbook. 

Burud, Madar. 

Buttal. 

Chadar. 

Chamrha. 

Chandal. 

Chandalagade. 

Chemchu or Chanchwar. 

Chintala. 
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S. No. 


74. 
1h 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80, 
81, 
82. 


83. 
84, 
85, 


86. 
87, 
88, 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92, 
93, 














Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 








Dabgar. 

Dakaleru. 

Dasir Dangdidas. 

Dapala. 

Devari, Gosavi, Nath, Panthi. 

Devili. 

Dhangar, Kruba, Kurubar. 

Dhar. 

Dhimar, Dhivar, Gabit, Harkantra, Mangali, Mangale, 
Page, Sankuri. 

Dhobi, Parit, Watts, Madwal, Rajak. 

Dholi. 

Dommara. 

Gutgudi. 

Gadaba or Godba. 

Gadaria. 

Gadri. 

Gadhavi. 

Ganali or Gandali. 

Gandharap. 

Gangani. 

Garodi. 

Garpageri. 

Garvdi. 

Gavandi. 

Ghandshi. 

Ghisadi, Ghisadi, Lohar Gadi Lohar, Chitodi Lohar, 
Rajput Lohar. 

Gosavi Bava, Dairgai, Bharati, Girigosavi, Bharati Gosavi 
Saraswati Parbat, Sagar, Ben or Ven. 

Gujarath Baori. 

Habura. 

Hailpaik. 

Halve, Hilav. 

Jatigar. 

Jatiya. 

Shadi. 

Jingar. 

Jogi, Nath, Nathjogi. 

Jogin. 

Bududki, Damruwale, Kudmude, Madhang:, Sarodo, 
Sahdev Joshi, Sarvade, Sarode. 
Kenchoro. ° 

Kadera. © 

Kaikadi (or Korach), Dhontle, Korve or Kochi Korva, 





-Makadwale, Padler Korvi, Kuchbauda, Gharo. 


Kandel. 

Kanjar Bhat, Chhera, Kanjar, Nat. 
Kapdi.- 

Katitbu. 

Katipamul, 

Kharwa or Kharwi. 

Kolhari, Dombari. 

Koraoha or Yerkula or Korva. 
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S.No, . Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 
94. Korchar. 
95. Korwa including Kodaku. 
96. Komakapu. 
97. Kongadi, 
98. Kuchhria, 
99, Kurmar. 
100, Lonari, Chunari- 
101. Machhi, Tandel. 
102. Mahali, Mahii, 
103. Mahil. 
104. Mirasi. . 
105. Mairal, Dangat, Vir. 
106. Majhwar. 
.107. Marwar Bouria, 
108. Masanjogi, Sadgadsiddha, Mapanjogi. 
109. Mina. 
110, Mitha, 
111. Mondiwar, Mondiwaru. 
112. Munda. 
113. Namdhari, Paik. 
114. Navi, Nhavi, Hajam, Kalaseru Navaliga, Kalashi, Nambik» 
Nai, Narrbhllish. 
115. Neeli. 
116. Nirshikari. 
117. Nonia. 
118. Pachabhotla, Pachabotla. 
119. Padharia, 
120. Padiar, 
121. Padampari. 
122, Pakhali, Bhisti. 
123, Pal Pardhi. 
124. Panchama. 
(25, Pangul. 
126, Panka. 
127, Parki. 
128. Phudgi. 











S, No. Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 
129. Pachbanc’ ‘a. 

130. Racheva,. 

131. Rachkoya. 

132. Raikari. 

133. Raj Pardhi, Gaon Pradhi, Haranshikari. 
134. Rajput Bhamta, Pardeshi, Bhamta, Pardes) hint. 
135. Ramoshi. 

136. Raot, Rautia, Rawt. 

137.. Raval, Raval or Raval Yogi. 

138. Sanjogi. 

139, Santal. 

140. Sapera. 

141. Sarania. 

142. Sanji. 

143. Shingdev or Shingadhy:: 

144. Sikkalgar, Katari. 

145, Singiwala. 

146. Sore. 

147. Takankar. 

148. Talwar Kanade, 

149. Targala. 

150. Thelari. 

15}. Thetwar. 

152, Thotewadu. 

153. Thoria. 

154, Timali. 

15S. Vaghri. 

156. Vaghari, Salat, Salat Vaghri, 

157. Vaidu. 

158. Vaiti. 

159. Valvai. 

160. Waddar, Wadders (Kalawaders or Patharcsd:;. 
161. Warthi. 

162, Yanadi. 

163. Yenadiwad. 

164. Yeragolawad or Thella Pamalawade. 


Names of 13° 


Bansphor. 
Bhumijj. 


Boro, Bore Kachari. 


Dafia. 

Damai (Nepali). 
Deoria. 

Dugla, Dholi. 
Gara. 

Hajong. 

Hira. 

Jhala, Mato. 
Kaibartta, Jaliya. 
Khasi, 
Khuangsal, 
Kuki, 

Lalbagi. 
Lalung, 
Liamei-Naga. 


.‘spressed Backward Classes 


RY 
Wa 


. 


S. No. 


19, 


20. 


21, 
2 


23, 
a4. 
a5. 
26. 
27. 
28, 
29. 
30. 
31, 
32. 
33. 
34. 


LIST OF DEPRESSED BACKWARD CLASSES 


Nanvés of the Depressed Backward Classes 


Mahara. 

Mali, Bhuimali, Bhuinmali. 
Mech, 

Mehtar, Bhungi. 
Mikiy, 

Miri, 

Mishmi. 
Munda. 

Naga., 

Napit, Nai. 
Oraon. 

Rabha. 

Sahte. 


Santal. 
Singpho. 
Synteng. 
Tipera, 


. No. 


MAY Be 


Moran, Matak. 


LIST OF DEPRESSED BACKWARD CLASSES 


Ww 


MEGHALAYA 
Names of the Depressed Backward Classes S. No. 

Bhumij. 8. 
Boro-Kacnari. 9. 
Choudang. 
Chutiya. 10. 
Dey, Sudra Das. VW, 
Gorkhali. 12, 

13. 


Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 


Mukhi. 

Nepali, (Damai, Gaine, Gurung, Lama, Limbu, Lohar, 
Newar, Rai, Sarki, j.2., Cobbler, Thapa). 

Rabha. 

Saloi, 

Sut. 

Tipara. 


S. No, 


27, 


29. 
30, 
al. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


al. 
42. 
43. 


45. 


47. 


48. 


Went AVWPYNr . 


LIST OF DEPRESSED BACKWARD Ci.4SSES 


ORISSA 

Names of the Depressed Backward Classes S. No. 
Adi-Nravida. 49. 
Adi-Karnataka. 50. 
Agharia, Agaria, Aghria. $1. 
Ajila. §2. 
Aranedan. 53. 
Arunthuthiyar. 54, 
Asur. 
Badasuda. 55, 
Badaga. 56. 
Balpari. $7, 
Baira. 58. 
Bakuda. 59. 
Banka. 60. 
Bandi. 61. 
Barika, Bhandari, Beja, Napit and Nai. 62. 
Battada. 63. 
Bellara. 64. 
Bentkar. 65. 
Betere or Betru. 66. 
Bhatua. 67. 
Bhogta. 68. 
Bhokta. 69 
Bhujan. 70. 
Bhuliya. 7. 
Birjhia. 7. 
Bissoy-Barangi Jodia, Bennangi, Daduva, Frangi, Hollur, nr. 
Jhoriya, Kollai, Konde, Paranga, Pengajodia, Sodo Jodia 74. 
and Takoara. 75, 
Binedhany. 16. 
Bogada. 77. 
Bolodhia. 78. 
Butakusuda. 79, 
Buruashankar/Barna Suarkar, Beja. 80. 
Chakkiliyan. Sl. 
Chalavadi. 82. 
Chero. 83. 
Cheruman. 84. 
Chikbaraik. 85. 
Chik. 86. 
Chitra, Chitrakar. 87. 
Churia. 88. 
Dahalia. 
Damal. 89, 
Dangua. 90. 
Deons. 1. 
Dehuri. 
Dhakkada. 
Dhaner. 92. 
Domb-Andhiya Dombs, Audiniya Dombs, Chonel Dombs, 93. 
Christian Dombs, Mirgani Dombs, Oriya Dombs, 94. 
Ponaka Dombs, Telega Dombs and Ummia Domibs. 9S. 
Dumala, Dumal. 96. 
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$/7 NA/81—34 


Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 
Ghatwar. 
Girigiri. 
Gingra. 
Godda. 
Gondi-Modya Gond & Rujo Gond. 
Gondu-Rato, Bhirthya, Dudho Kouriva, Hato, Jatako 
& Joria. 
Habra. 
Hansi. 
Hasla. 
Holeya. 
Trula. 
Jadapus. 
Jambuvulu. 
Jaintrapans. 
Jhodia. 

Jogi or Yogi. 
Kadan, 
Kalladi, 
Kalwar. 
Kandarpa. 
Kanjar. 
Kaniyan. 
"y,.udia. 
h\arhara. 
Karimpalan. 
Karmali. 
Kattunayakan. 
Khaia. 
Khandnals. 
Khanjiman, 
Khatti, 
Khatua. 
Khondal. 
Khodra. 
Kora, Juda. 
Koilar. 
Kolam. 
Komar. 
Kond (Kul). 


Kondhs-Desaya Kondhs, Dongriye Konadhs, Kuttiya 
Kondhs, Tikiria Konds and Yanity Kondhs. 


Koosa. 
Koraga. 
Kosalya Goudus, Bosothe Riya Goudus, Chiti Goudus. 
Dangayath Goudus, Doddu Kamariya, Dudu Kamaro, 


. Ladiya, Goudus & Pullo Soriya Goudus.. 


Kota. 

Koyi. 
Kudiya. 
Kudubi. 
Kudumban. 


S. No. 


97, 
98, 
99. 
100. 
101, 
102, 
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Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 
Kuli, Koll. 

Kunduma/Kuduma. 

Kundamatia. 

Kulta. 

Kurariar. 

Kuravan. 


. Kurtchchan, 


Kuruman (Kurumba). 
Laher. 

Lakhra. 

Lambadi. 

Luhura. 

Machua. 

Maghi or Meghia. 
Magura. 

Mahunta. 

Maila. 

Maladasu. 

Malasar. 
Malis-Korchia Malis, Paido Malis & Pedda Mal. 
Mal Paharia. 

Mangli. 

Matangi. 

Navilan. 

Minka. 

Moger. 
Mukhadora-Mokka Dhora. 
Kullya, 

Mundala. 

Moria. 

Nat. 

Nayadi. 

Nolia. 

Nuhura, Nuhuraj. 
Nuniya. 

Omeyita. 

Padaria, Pamaria, Pandara. 
Pagadai. 

Paigarapu. 

Paiko. 

Paky. 

Palasi, 

Paliyan. 


S. No. 


140. 
141. 
142, 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146, 
147, 
148, 
149. 
150. 
151, 


132. 


133. 
154, 
153. 
136. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
(61. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 


167. 
168, 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172, 
173. 
174, 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
(81. 


Vallan. 


- mee om om ee te ee 


Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 


Pulayan. 
Pambada. 
Pantyan. 
Panjira. 
Panniandi. 
Paraiyan. 
Paravan. 
Parhaiya. 
Pathuria. 
Pengua. 

Pita. 
Porjas-Bado, Bonda, Daruva, Didva, Jodia, Mundit, 
Sano, Pengu, Pydi. Saliya, Sodia and Pareng. 
Rajwar. 
Raneyar. 
Ronas. 
Routia. 
Sagarpasha. 
Semban. 
Sankhari. 
Savara-Kapu Savaras, Khutto Savaras, Mallva Savaras 
Semman. 
Sholagar. 
Sauria Paharia. 
Sinkes. 

Sud. 

Sulia. 

Sundi. 

Tans. 

Thanu. 
Thatari. 
Thoti. 

Thuria. 

Tiyar. 

Toda. 

Tonla Gaul. 
Valluvan. 
Vettuvan. 
Vina Tulavina. 
Yandi. 

Yerna Golila. 
Yerukula, 


S. No. 


!)5T OF DEPRESSED JDACKWARD CLASSES 
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Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 





19, Dhobi, Gunsa, 


PUNJAB 
Names of the Pees Backward Classes S. No. 
abel. Abete Heri, Naik, Thori, Turi. 
Bagria, Bagaria. 20. 
Barai, Tarboli, Tamboii. 21. 
Barwar. 22, 
Bateri. 23. 
Beria. 24. 
Barrer. 25. 
Beta, Hensi, Resi. 26. 
Bharbhunja, Bharbhuja. 27. 
. Bhari, Rade. 28. 
. ‘Bhuhatia. 29. 
Chahang. 30. 
Daiya. 31, 
Dakaut, Dahkaut. 32. 
Paoli, Deoia. ; 33 
Daula, Soni-Braderi. ahs 
Dhenwar. 
Dhimar, Dhiwar, Dhinwar, Jbeevar, Shinwar, Kahar, 
Kashyap, Rajput, Mallab. 34, 


Dhosali, Dosali. 

Gadderia, Gadaria. 

Gaddi, Guddi. 

Ghasi, Ghasiara, Ghosi. 

Harni. 

Jogi, Nath. 

Kanjar, Kanchan. 

Kehal, 

Kuchband, Kuchhband, 

Lobana, Banjara, Vanjara. 

Madari. 

Mirasi. 

Mochi (excluding those in S.C.). 

Nal, Banvaru, Dhanwal, Dhari, Ghangas, Ghiri, Hajjam, 
Hazam, Hergun, Jallan, Lekha, Nagi, Naisikh, Palan, 
Panju, Patara, Raja. 

Shorpir. 


LIST OF DEPRESSED BACKWARD CLASSES 
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RAJASTHAN 
S. No. Names of the Depressed Backward Classes S. No. Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 
1. Ager. 42. Helar. 
2. Asada. 43. Holar, Valhar. 
J. Badera, Baoria. 44. Holaya, Holer. 
4. Bagdiya, Bawaria. 45. Kahar, Shoi. 
5. Baked, Bant. 46. Kaikadi, Korech. 
6. Banchada. 47. Kanders. 
7, Banjara, Gawaria, Kangiwala, Kangi, Baladia, Sirki- . seit 
wala, Labana, Labhana, Maru Banjara, Bamama Ban- i : 
jara, Bayora, Digora. 50. Khant. 
8. Barahar, Basod, 51. Kharol, 
9, Barar. 52. Kirar. 
10, Barda, Dhia. 33. Kul. 
it. Bargunda. 54. Koli-Mahadev. 
12. Basor. 55. Korku. 
13. Bhampta, Ghantichor, Pardasi-Bhampt. 56. Malhar. 
14. Bhanumati. 57. Merasi, Miras. 
15, Bharud. 58. Mehara. 
16, Chakrawadya-Dasar. 59. Moghia. 
17. Chalvadi, Chamnayya. 60. Mogia. 
18. Chamana. 61. Mukri, 
19. Cheeta. 62, Nadia, Hadi. 
20, Chene-Dasaru. 63. Nath, Jogi. 
21. Chenna-Dasar, Holaya. 64. Naik. 
22. Chidar. 65. Nat, Natsansi. 
23. Dakot, Garo, Gakudia. 66. Mariya. 
24. Dakalaru. 67. Odd. : 
23. Damami. 68. Pardhi (including Adwishincher and Phanse-Pardhi). 
26. Dhadi. 69. Patwa (Phadal). 
27. Dhakad Dhanak Dhanaka, Dhanuk Gokhi. 70. Pomla. 
28. Dhanchi. 71. Powara. 
29. Dhimar. 72, Raika. 
30. Dhobi, 73, Rawat. 
31, Dholi. 74. Rebbari. 
32. Dhodia. 75. Sad-Sausi (Sehar). 
33. Dhor, Kakkayya, Kankayya. 76. Sarabara. 
34. Dubla. 77. Sakka. 
35. Gadaria, Chandalia, Gadariz, Gavala, Ghosi, Kabiria. 78. Siklighar, Gadi Lohar. 
36. Gadolia. 79, Sirkiwala. 
37, Gamit, Gamta, Gavit (including Mavchi, Padvi, Vassva, 80. Sonsi. 
Vasava and Valvi). 81. Timali. 
38. . Gond. 82. Varli. 
39. Hialleer, 83. Ved. 
40. Halsar, Haslar, Hulasvar, Halssvar. 84. Waghri. 
41, Halalkhor. 85. Zemrol. 


S. No, Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 


yee 


LIST OF DEPRESSED BACKWARD CLASSES 


- SIKKIM 





Bajel. 

Gurung. 
Limboo, Limbu. 
Mongar. 

Rai. 
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3 


eens 





A 


Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 


Suba. 

Sunar. 
Tamang. 
Tsong. 
Yakthungba. 


8. No. 


Nm 


aA & 


16. 


18. 


39. 
40. 
A. 
42. 
43, 


44, 


LIST OF DEPRESSED BACKWARD CLASSES 


TAMIL NADU AND PONDICHERRY 





Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 


Ampattan. 
Arayan, Arayar (Nulayar). 

Badagit. 

Badagar. 

Bagata, 

Bariki. 

Betiada. 

Bavuri, 

Bectha, Siviar. 

Bharatar. 

Bhatraju (other. than Kshatriya Raju). 


Bhottadas-Bodo Bhettada, Muria Bhottada & Sane 
Bhottadsa. 1 


BhaumiaseBhuri Bhumia and Bodo Bhumia. 
Bilfuva, 
Bissoy-Barangi Jodia, Bannagi, Daduva, Frangi, Mollar, 


dheriya, Kolfai, Konde, Paranga, Panga-Jodia, Sodo 


Jodia and Takore. 
Bondil. 

Boyar, Oddar. 
Boya, 
Budabukhala. 
Byagari. 
Chanchati. 
Chavalakkaran, Chavalakkarer. 
Chenchu. 

Dasari. 

Dandasi. 
Dhakkada. 
Dhobi, Vannan, 
Deinba. 


Pomba-Andhiya Domba, Chonel Domba, Oriya, Domba, 
Poneka Domba, Telaga Domba and Ummia Domba. 


Dommara. 

Donga Vata. 

Dudakula. - 

Enadi. 

Eravallar. 

Ezhavathy. 

Ezhuthachar. 

Ezhyva. 

Gadabas, Boda Gadaba, Garllas Gadaba, Olarao Gadaba 
and Frangi Gadaba, Jodia Gadaha. 

Gangavar. 

Ghagi, Haddi, Relli und Sachandi. 

Godari. 

Gond. 

Goudu, Bato, Bhirithya, Dudhokouria, Hato, Tatake 
& Sori. 

Hasia. 


S. No. 


45, 
46. 
47, 
48. 
49, 
50. 
51. 
52, 
$3. 
54, 
55. 
‘56. 
57. 
58. 
59, 
60, 
ol. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65, 
66. 
67. 
63, 
69. 
70. 
7. 
72. 
aE De 
74. 
75. 


76. 
77. 
78. 


79. 
80. 
81. 


82. 


83. 
84, 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 





Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 


Hill Puleya. 
Holve. 

Hovan. 
Jodapuc. 
Jambuvanodai. 
Jatapua. 

Jogi. 

Jogula. 
Kabbore. 
Kadan., 





-Kadupattar (Malabar), 


Kakkalan. 

Kaladi, 

Kani or Kanisu or Kaniyar Panikker. 
Kanikaran, Kanaikar. 
Kanjar. 

Kannakan, Padanna. 
Kapurmarie. 

Katesar or Pattamkatti, 
Kavara. 

Kavathi. 

Kavuthiyar. 

Kerala Muthali, 
Kharvi. 

Khond, 

Kondalo. 

Kodu. 

Kolalar, Devar, Thevar. 
Konda Dhera. 


,Konda (Kui), 


Kondha-Besaya Kondha, Dangria Kondha, 
Kondha, Tikiria Kondha and Yamity Kondha. 


Kootan, Koodan. 
Koracha, Koravar, Yerukale. 


Koselya Goudu, Bosotholya Goudu, Chith Goudu, 
Dangayath Goudu, Doddu Kammariya, Dudu Kamaro, 
Laddiya Goudu & Fullo Soriya Gouda, 


Kote. 

Koteyar. 

Kotia-Bartika, Bantho, Oriya, Dhulia or Dulia, Holva 
Paiko, Putiya, Sanrona & Sindho Paiko. 

Koya or Goud (with its subsects Raj or Resha Koya, 
Linga Dhari Koya (ordinary) and Kottukoya), 

Koyi. 


Kuttiya, 


_ Krishnaveka. 


Kubbora, Kukuvan. 
Kudubi. 

Kudumbi. 
Kurumba. 
Kurumbarava. 


S. No. 
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Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 


0. 
91. 
92. 


93, 
D4. 
95. 
96, 


97. 

98. 

99, 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
{a. 
105. 
106, 
107. 
108. 
109, 
110. 
Tu. 
112, 
113. 
114, 
145. 
116. 
17. 
118, 
119, 
120. 
121, 
122, 
123, 
124, 
125. 
126, 
‘127, 
128. 
129, 
130, 


Kuravar. 
Lambadi, Banjara, Lanrbadi Sugali. 


Magatha Goudo, Burnia Goudu, Boodu Magatha, Don- 
gayath Goudu, Ponne Magetha, Sana Magetha and Yadya 


Goudu. 


Mahandra, Medara. 
Mala Dasu. 
Malapantaram. 


Malanulayiin, Kurumbapulayan, Koravalipulayan, Pam- 
bupulayan, 


Malayavayan. 

Malayali, 

Male. 

Mali, Korchia Mali, Paiko Mali and Padda Maui. 
Manne Dhora. 

Mannan, Vannan, Pathiyar. 
Marakkan. 

Maramori, Gramani. 
Marathi. 

Maruthuvar, Navithar. 
Mauna. 

Madara, 

Moniagar. 

Mukkuvan, Mukkuvar, 
Mukha Dhora, Nooka Dhora. 
Muliya. 

Muria. 

Gramani, Shanar, Nadar. 
Nakkala. 

Naikkar. 

Narikeravar. 

Nokkare. 

Nufayan. 

Paidi. 

Paigarapu, 


_ Paky. 


Palas. 
Pamids. 
Pamulu, 
Panan, 
Panar. 
Panikkan, 
Pano, 


Paravan, Paravar, Kabbora, Parvatharajakulani, Patta- 
navan. 


§. No, 


13. 


Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 


Pariyas (Vengur and Vappur). 


132. Parkavakulam Suruthinar,-Malayamar, Nathamar. 
133. -Pathiyan. 
134. Patia. 
135. Poraya. 
136. Porjas or Poraja-Boda, Bonda, Daruva, Didua, Jodia, 
Mundili, Parang, Pyadi, Salliya, Sanoand sodia. 
137. Pulluvan, Pulluvar, 
138. Pusuale. 
139. Relli, Sachndi. 
140. Rona. 
I41. Eakkarauar (Kavathi). 
142. Saora, 
143. Savara Kopu Savara, Khutlo Savara & Maliya Savara. 
144. Teleza, Pamula, Paddati Golla. 
145. Thandan, 
146. | Thantapulayan. 
147. Thavar. 
148. Thiyya. 
149. Tholuva, Naicker and Vetalakara Naickar. 
150. Thondaman. 
.151. Thoriyar. 
152. Thottat Naicka, 
153. Thottiya Naicker (including Gollavir, Silavar, Rajakam- 
balam, Thockalavar and Tholuva Naickar). 
154.- Toda. 
155, Ulladan. 
156. Ullatan. 
157. Uppars (Upplillia Segara). 
158. Urali Gounders. 
159. Valan. 
160. Valaiyar. 
161. Valmiki. 
162. Vannan (Mannan, Bathiyan). 
163, Vannar, Rajakula Valuthadar (where the community is 
a S.C. Agasa Madivala Mali). 
164, Vatiayar. 
165. Valuthadanayar, Valuthanathwnayar. 
166, Vedar. 
167. Vetan, 
168, Yanady. 
169. Yanadi. 
170. Yavana. 
171, Yarukula. 


TRIPURA 
8. No. — Names of the Depressed Backward Classes S. No. Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 
1. Agaria, Agariya. 39. Ho, . 
2. Asur. 40. Khandait. 
3. Badyakar, Dhuli, Nagarchi, Sabdakar. 41. Khatik, 
4, Bahelia. 42. Khenicha. 
5. Baishnab. 43. Khen, 
6. Baiti. 44. Khyang. 
7, Banjogi. 45. Kichak,. 
8. Bauri. 46. Koda. 
9. Bedia, Bediya. 47. Koiri. 
10, Beldar. 48. Korwa. 
11, Berua, 49. Lalbegi. 
12, Bhakta. 50. Lohar. 
13. Bhar. $1. Maghaiya-Domes. 
14. Bhinhar. 52, Mahar. 
15. Bhumij, Bhmij. $3. Mahi. 
16. Bin. 54, Mal. 
17. Bind. 55. Mallah. 
18. Binjhia. 56. Naiya. 
19. Birhor. 57, Nat, Nattadas. 
20, Chouhan. 58. Napit. 
ai, Dalu, 59. Nayak. 
2. Damai. 60... Nepali (Limbo, Matwali, Rai). 
23. Desali. 6!. Nuniya, Nunia, 
24. Dhemaru. 62. Oraon. 
25. Gangin. 63, Paik. 
26. Ganju. 64, Paliye. 
27. Gara. 65. Paliye. 
28. Gareri. 66. Pan. 
29. Goala. 67. Panki. 
30. Gonda. 68. Pasi. 
31. Gonrhi. 69. Pod. 
32. Gorang. 70. Rabha. 
33, Gunar. 11, Raju. 
34. Gundi. 72. Rajwar. 
35. Guri. 73. Rupai. 
36. Hadi. 74, Sunri. 
37. Halalkhor. 75. Tiyar. 
38. Hari. 16. Yogi, Jogi, Nath. 





LIST OF DEPRESSED BACKWARD CLASSES 
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10. 
iM. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16, 
17. 
18. 
19, 
20. 
21. 
D5 
33, 
24. 
2s, 
26. 
27. 
28, 
29. 
30. 
31. 


24 
Bane 


33. 


S. Nu. 


LIST OF DEPRESSED BACKWARD CLASSES 


UTTAR PRADESH 








Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 





Agri. 

Aberia, Aheriya. 

Arakh. 

Auji. 

Badak. 

Bairi. 

Bajigar. 

Bandi. 

Banjara, Gor, Ladenia. Gamalia. Osaria, Mathura, 


Labana, Labhana, Dhanakuta Banjora, Brajawasi Ban- 
jara, Banjara nut Gwar, Banjara Sikh, 


Bari. 
Badia. 
Baura. 
Bauriah, 
Bayar. 
Bedia. 
Beriah, 
Bhar, 
Bhathiara. 
Bhil. 
Bhul. 


Bhurji, Bharbbuja, Bharbbunia, Bhunj, Bhanjia, Kandu, 
Kashodhay. 


Bind. 

Chanal, 

Chik. 

Chunal. 

Chumpi. 

Dulera. 

Dhari. 

Dhobi, Rajak (excluding those in 5.C.), 
Dholi (Dholi). 

Dhunia, Katheria. Naddal, 

Faqir. 

Gadaria, Geddi, Gaderia, Gareria. 


S/7 HA/S1—35 


3. No. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39: 
0, 
41. 
42, 
43, 
4, 
45. 


46. 
47. 
48. 
49, 
50. 
51. 
52. 


53. 
54, 


55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
6}. 
#2. 
63, 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 





Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 





Gadbia. 

Gandharva, Bhatu Sausi, 
Gandhila. 

Gidhiya. 

Giri, 

Gonrh. 

Halalkhor. 

Hiinkiya. 

Hurkiya. 

Jogi. 

Kahar, Dhiver, Dhuru, Godia, Kashy.p. 


Kewat, Bansi, Chai, Jalehar, Kharsv. AMigjhi, Mallah. 
Bishad. 


Khairwa. 
Kharot. 
Kinghuaria. 

Koii. 

Kotwar. 

Kunjra, Rayeen. 
Luniya, Lonia. 
Newati. 

Mochi (excluding those in $C.) 
Muslim Bnjara. 
Nadkal. 

Nayak, Naik. 
Nut (excluding those in $.C.). 
Odhbin. 

Orh, Od. 

Pabri. 

Paurt, 

Pawariy:. 

Raj. 

Sapera, Kalbelia. 
Saunsi. 

Tufi. 


S. No. 


_ 
2 


Pern awewy 


. 


— 
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. ft 


12, 
13. 
14. 
15, 
16. 
17, 
18, 
19, 
20. 
21, 
22. 
23. 


ny 


25, 
26. 
27, 
28. 
29. 
30, 


32 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37, 
38. 
39, 


4). 
42, 
43. 
44, 
45, 
46, 
47, 
48. 


LIST OF DEPRESSED BACKWARD CLASSES 


WEST BENGAL 


Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 
Adikari, 

Agaria, Agariya. 

Aghore. 

Amant, Amat, Amath. 
Bhar, 

Bag. 

Badia, 

Bagal. 

Bajadar, Bajania, Bedey. 
Banjara. 

Banjogi. 

Banus, Buna, Bunna, Buno. 
Baragiri. 

Barchain, Chai. Chain. 
Baro. 

Bathudi, 

“Bentkar. 

Berua, 

Bhangi (excluding those in Scheduled Caste). 
Bhant. 

Bhar, 

Bhathiara, Basgaqi. 

Bhotia. 

Bhugal. 

Bin, 

Binjhia. 

Binjhawar. 

Binjina. 

Brijia. 

Chaak. 

Chamling. 

Chasadhoba, Haladhar, Halari, Satchasi. 
Chik, Chikwa, Kasai, Kassab. 
Chirimar. 

Chitrakar, 

Churihara, Lakhera, Lahera. 
Dalu. 

Dhaon. 

Dhakaru. 

Dhenuar. 

Dilpali. 

Duraj. 

Gadaba. 

Gain. 

Ganda. 

Garai., 

Ghatwal. 

Ghatwar. 
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S. No. Nam@és of the Depressed Backward Classes 
49. Ghusuria. 

50. Godra. 

§1, Gokha. 

$2. Gonda, 

53. Gora. 

34. Gudheri. 

58. Hadi, 

56. Halalkhor (excluding those in Scheduled Caste). 
57, Hawari. 

58. Hela. 

$9. lrika. 

@. Juang. 

61. Kahar. 

62. Kaira. 

63, Kalwar. 

G4. Kandh. 

65, Kapuria. 

66, Karani. 

67. Karha. 

68. Karwalant, Kurwalnut: 
69, Kastha, 

70... Kala. 

7}. Kharac. 

72. Kharia. 

73. Khen. 

74. Kherwar. 

75. Khyang. 

76. Khyara, Ghara. 
71... Kichak. 

78. Koda, 

79. Kol, 

80. Koli. 

81. Kolu. 

82. Kuki. 

83. Kunjra, Rayeen. 
84, Lakra. 

85, Lushei. 

86. Machhu. 

87. Maghaiya-Domes. 
88. Muahadurda. 

89. Magha Doom. 
90. Mallah. 

91, Mangan. 

92. Mangar. 

93. Marwari Bauria. 
94. Matial. 

95, Mirshikar. 

96. Mug. 


8. No. 








Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 





97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
2, 
3 
104, 
‘as. 


Hoobhudish. 

Patua. 

Pirali. 

Rakhal. 

Rasali. 

Rohangia, Roshangla. 
Sayar. 

Shagird Pesha. 

Siyal. 


26/ 





S. No. 


106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110, 
1h. 
112. 


113. 





Names of the Depressed Backward Clases 





Tamang. 

Tharu. 

Tipara. 

Tippera. 

Tiyar. 

Turha. . 
Urao, Bandot, Haro, Karkata, Luidu, Shitheo, -Tigge, 
Tirki. ; 

Sansi 


ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 














S. No. Names of the Depressed Backward Classes S. No. Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 
1. Arundatilu (H). 6. Munda, ; 
2. Barar (Umati). 7. Namasudra, Adhikari, Sarkar, Dhati, Bala, Hira, Baidal 
3. Eluvain Maji, Daligbi, Bodoi, Diskas, Poddar, Hindal, Roy. 
j sats Das, Hadder, Manji, Basi” Manser, Birt, Nag, Bairagi, 
4. Dhobi. Bhatra (Baidys). 
5. Kharia. 8. Nai Thekur. 
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ARUNACHAL PRADESH 














S. No.. Names of the Depressed Backward Classes S. No. Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 
1, Diwan. 4. Maiti. 
2. ‘“Kshatriya. 5. Majhiara. 
3, Kurmi. §. Nayor. 
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S. No. 


ran aeeyp'> 


Ltst OF DEPRESSED BACKWARD CLASSES 


Ahir, Yadav. 
Bagaria. 
Barra. 
Barwar. 
Bahari. 
Bajikar. 
Bathi. 


. Batterha, 


Beria. 


. Beta, Heasi, Hesi. 


Bhand. 
Bharbhunja. 
Bhujru. 
Botehra. 
Charg. 
Chirimar. 
Daiya. 
Dakaut. 
Daoli, Doala. 
Deha, Dhaya, Dhea. 
Dhai, 
Dbenwar. 


Dhimar, Dhinwar, Jhinwar, Kahar, Mallah. 


Dhobi. 
Dhosali. 
Gadarie. 
Gadri. 


Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 


CHANDIGARH 
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S. No, 





Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 








Gaddi. 

Ghosi. 

Hadi. 

Hajjam, Nai. 

Hali. 

Harni. 

Jogi, Nath. 

Kanchan. 

Kanghera. 

Kanjar. 

Keha!. 

Kohli. 

Labana, Lobana, Vanzara. Banjasa, Banjari. 
Madari. 

Meena, Mina. 

Mewati. 

Mochi. 

Musavar. 

Naar. 

Naik, Heri, Aheri, 
Noongar. 

Rachband. 

Rai-Sikh. 

Rehar, Rehara, Rer, Rihar. 
Shorigh. 

Singhiwala, Singhikaut. 
Thori, Turi. 


DADRA AND NAGAR HAVEL! 











8. No. Names of the Depressed Backward Classes &. No. Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 
1, Agi. 7, Kumbbar. 
2. Abir. 8. Kapadi. 
3. Bharwad. 9. Kolaga (Muslim). 
4. Brahmi. 10. Koli, 
$. Dbobdi. 11. Makrana (Muslim). 
6. Kaha. 12. Nai, Valand. 
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LIST OF DEPRESSED BACKWARD CLASSES 


LR 


5. No. 





0.2 Ne eS 


PweenNavrevnrsS 


21, 


Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 





Abbasi, Bhishti, Sakka. 

Agri Kherwal. 

Bangela, Badia, Perna Sapera. 
Beri. 

Bauria. ; 
Bazigar, Nat, Kalendar (excluding those in S.C.). 
Bhubhalia. 

Bhand. 

Bharbhooja. 

Chak. 

Chirimar. 

Daiya, Dhaiya, Jallad. 
Dhinwar, Jhinwar, Nishad. 
Dhobi (excluding those in $.C.). 
Gaderia. 

Gaddi, Garri. 

Gadheri, Ghandila. 

Ghasiara. 

Harni. 

Herbi, Heri. 

Jogi. 


DELHI. 





S. No. 


‘Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 





22, 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27, 
28. 
29, 


30. 
31, 
32, 
33, 
34, 
35, 


36. 
37, 
38. 
39. 
40. 


Kahar, Kashyap. 

Karawal. 

Kanjar, Ghair Kuchbanda, Singikat. 
Kewat. 

Khatgune. 

Khatik (excluding those in §.C.). 
Lalli. 


Machhi, Machhera, Mali, Saini, Southia, Sagarwanshi 
Mali, Nayak. 


Masania-Jogi. 

Meo, Mewati. 

Meriasi, Mirasi. 

Nai. 

Mochi (excluding those im 5.C.). 
Nalband._ ’ 
Patwa. 

Patherphera, Sangtarash. 
Suriman, Gunjamar. 
Gadilohar. 

Wagbri. 


LIST OF DEPRESSED BACKWARD CLASSES 


28. GOA, DAMAN & DIU 

















"No. Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 
}. Bhandari. 
2. Banjara, Lambadi, Lamani, Sugali. 
3.) Christian Chamar. 
4. Christian Mahar, 
5. Dhangar. 
6. Dhobi, 
7, Dbor. 
be Gaude. 
WY Gioggi, 
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S. No. 


10. 


I}. 
12, 
13. 
14, 
13. 
16. 
17, 
$y. 





Names of the Depressed Backward Classes 














Gosavi. 
Kasar. 
Koli. 
Kunbi. 
Mitna. 
Naidu. 
Nath, Jogi. 
Nhavi, Nai. 
Sagar. 














S$. No. Names of the Depressed Backward Classes S. No. Names of the Depressed Backward Ci 
1. Apatani. 4. Paite. 
2. Gurkha. ‘$. Relse. 
3. Manipuri. 
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